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M«80. FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1711. 



Calum mm antmum nvtHaiU qui tran$ mare currunt, 

HoR. 1 £p. xi. 27. 

Those that beyond-sea go, will sadly find, 
They-change their climate only, not their mind< 

Creech. 

J K the year 1688, and on the same day of tjiat 
year, were bom in Cheapside^ London, two females 
of exquisite feature and shape; the one we shall 
call Brunetta, the other Phillis. A close intimacy 
between their parents made each of them the first 
acquaintance the other knew in the world. They 
played, dressed babies, acted visitings, learned to 
dance and make curtesies together. They were iiv 
separable companions in all the little entertainments 
their tender years were capable of: which innocent 
happiness continued until the beginning of their 
fifteenth year, when it happened that Phillis had 
an head dress on, which became her so very well, 
that instead of being beheld any more with plea- 
sure for their amity to each other, the eyes of the 
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neighbourtiood were ttimed to remark them with 
comparison of their beauty. They now no longer 
enjoyed the ease of mind and pleasing indolence in 
which they were formerly happy, but all their words 
and actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
every excellence in their speech and behaviour was 
looked upon as an act of emulation to surpass the 
other. These beginnings of disinclination soon im- 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a general cold- 
ness^ and by natural steps into an irreponcileable 
hatred. 

These two rivals for the* reputation of beauty, 
were in their stature, countenance, and mien so 
very much alike, that if you were speaking of them 
in their absence, the words in which you described 
the one must give you an idea of the other. They 
were hardly distinguishable, you would think,when 
they were apart, though extremely different when 
together. What made their enmity the more en- 
tertaining to all the rest of their sex was, that in 
detraction firom each other, neither could fall upon 
terms which did not hit herself as much as her ad- 
versary. Their nights grew restless with medita- 
tion of new dresses to outvie each other, and in- 
venting new devices to recal admirers, who ob- 
served the charms of the one rather than those of 
the other, on the last meeting. Their colours fail- 
ed at each other's appearance, flushed with plea- 
sure at the report of ,a disadvantage, and their 
countenances withered upon instances of applause. 
The decencies to which women are obliged, made 
these virgins stifle their resentment so far as not 
to break into open violences, while they equally suf- 
fered the torments of a regulated anger. Their 
mothers, as it is usual, engaged in the quarrel, and 
supported the several pretensions of their daugh- 
ters with all that ill-chosen sort of ezpence which 
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is common with people of plentiful fortunes and 
mean taste. The girls preceded their parents like 
queens of May, in all the gaudy colours imt^n- 
able, on every Sunday to church, and were ex- 
posed to the examination of tfie audience for supe- 
riority of beauly. 

Duiing this constant struggle it happened, that 
Phillis one day at public prayers smote the heart 
of a gay West Indian, who appeared in all the co- 
lours which can affect an eye that could not dis- 
tinguish between being fine and tawdry. This 
American, in a summer-island suit, was too shining 
and too gay to be resisted by Phillis, and too in* 
tent upon her charms to be diverted by any of the 
laboured attractions of Brunetta. Soon after, Bru- 
iietta had the mortification to see her rival disposed 
of in a wealthy marriage, while she was only ad- 
dressed to in a manner that shewed she was the 
admiration of all men, but the choice of none. 
Phillis was carried to the habitation of her spous& 
in Barbadoes. Brunetta had the ill-nature to en- 
quire for her by every opportunity, and had the- 
misfortune to hear of her being attended by numer- 
ous slaves, fanned into slumbers by successive 
bands of them, and carried from place to place in 
all the pomp of barbarous magnificence. Brunette 
could not endure these repeated advices,, but em* 
ployed all her arts and charms in laying baits for 
any of condition of the- same island, out of a m^re 
ambition to confront her once more before she died. 
She at last succeeded in herdifesign, and was taken 
to wife by a gentleman whose estate was contigu- 
ous to that of her enemy's husband. It would be 
endless to enumerate the many oecasions on which 
these irreconcilable beauties laboured to excel each J 

odier ; but in process of time it happened, that a f 

«bip pat into the island consigned to a friend of 
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Phillis, who had directions to give he? the refusal 
of all goods for apparel, before Brunetta could be 
alarmed of their arrival. He did so, and Phillis 
was dressed in a few days in a brocade more gor- 
geous and costly than had ever before appeared in 
that latitude. Brunetta languished at the sight, 
and could by no means come up to the bravery of 
her antagonist. She communicated her anguish of 
mind to a faithful friend, who, by an interest in the 
wife of Phillis's merchant, procured a remnant of 
the same silk for brunetta. Phillis took pains to 
appear in all public places where she was sure to 
meet Brunetta : Brunetta was now prepared for the 
insult) and came to a public ball in a plain black 
silk mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl in 
a petticoat of the same brocade with which Phillis 
was attired. This drew the attention of the whole 
company, upon which the unhaj^y Phillis swocmed 
away; and was immediately conveyed to her house. 
Ag soon as she came to herself, she fled from her 
hu8band*s house, went on board a ship in the road, 
and iei npw landed in inconsolable despair at Ply- 
mouth* 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may 
prhi^ps be a relief to the reader to peruse the fol- 
lowing expostulation : 

TO MR. SPECTATOR. 

* The just remonstrance of affronted THAT. 

* Tho¥oh I deny not the petition of Mr. WHO 
and WHlCHy yet yon should not suffer them to 
be rude, and to call honest people names : for that 
bears very hard onsome jof those rules of decency 
which you are justly famons ion establishing^ They 
mav find fault, and correct speeches in the sepate, 
.and at the bar» but let them try to get tliem«elves 
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SO often and with so much eloquence repeated in a 
sentence, as a great orator doth frequently intro- 
duce me. 

*• My lords ! (says he) with humble submission, 
That That I say is this; That, That That gentleman 
has advanced, is not That, That he should have 
proved to your lordships. Let these two question- ' 
ary petitioners try to do this with their Who's and 
their Whiches. 

*• What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden 
in his Indian Emperor, 

'^ Yoa force me still to answer you in That," 

to furnish out a rhyme to Morat ? and what a poor 
figure would Mr. Bayes have made without his 
*^ Egad and all that V* How can a judicious man 
distinguish one thing from another, without saying 
" This here," or **That there?" And how can a 
sober man,without using the expletives of oaths,(in 
which indeed the rakes and bullies have a great ad- 
vantage over others) make a discourse of any toler- 
able length, without " That is f and if he be a very 
grave man indeed, without " That is to say f* And 
how instructive as well as entertaining are those 
usual expressions in the mouths of great men, 
« Such things as That,*' and "The like of That.'' 

* I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
speech you mention, and own there are proper sea- 
sons for the introduction of other words besides 
lliat ; but I scorn as much to supply the place of 
a Who or a Which at every turn, as they are un- 
equal always to fill mine ; and I expect good lan- 
guage and civil treatment, and hope to receive it 
for the future : That, That I shall only add is, That 
I am/ * Yours, 

R. * THAT.' 
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N*81. SATURDAY, JUNE % 1711. 



QuaUs ubi audito venantim murmure iigris 

Horruii in macuUu ^ 

STAT.Tkeb.ii. 128. 

As wh«xi the tigress hears the hunter's din, 
Dark angry spots distain her glossy skin. 

About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
ppera at the theatre in the Hay-market, where I 
could not but take notice of two parties of very fine 
women, that had placed themselves in the opposite 
side-boxes, and seemed drawn up in a kind of 
battle-array one against another^ After a short 
survey of them, I found they were patched differ- 
ently ; the jfaces on one hana being spotted on the 
right side of the forehead, and those upon the 
other on the left I quickly perceived that they 
cast, hostile glances upon one another ; and that 
their patches were placed in those different situa- 
tions, as party-signals to distinguish friends from 
foes, In the middle-boxes, between these two op- 
posite bodies, were several ladies who patched in- 
differently on both aides of their facea, ajad seemed 
to sit l^ere with no , other intention but to see the 
opera. Upon inquiry I found that thebody of Ama- 
zons on my right hand were whigs^ and those on 
my left tories ; ai^d that those who had placed them^ 
selves in the middle boxes were a neutrajrparty,whose 
faces had not yet declared tliemselves. These last, 
however, as 1 afterwards found, diminished daily, 
and took their party with one side or the other ; inso- 
much that I observed , in several of them, the patches 
which were before dispersed equally, are now 
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all gone over to the whig or tory side of the face. 
The censorious say, that the men, whose hearts are 
aimed at, are very often the occasions that one part 
of the face is thus dishonoured, and lies under a kind 
of disgrace, while the other is so much set off and 
adorned by the owner; and that the patches turn 
to the ri^t or to the left^ according to the principles 
of the man who is most in favour. But whatever 
may be the motives of a few fantastical coquettes, 
who do not patch for the public good so much as 
for their own private advantage, it is certain, that 
there are several women of honour, who patch out 
of principle, and with an eye to the interest of their 
country, — ^Nay, I am informed that some of them 
adhere so stedfastly to their party, and 'are so far 
from sacrificing their zeal for the public to their 
passion for any particular person, that in a late 
draught of marriage articles a lady has stipulated 
with her husband, that whatever his opinions are,^ 
she shall be at liberty to patch on which side she 
pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
whig partizan, has most unfortunately a very beau- 
tiful mole on the tory part of her forehead ; which 
being very conspicuous, has occasioned many mis- 
takes, and given a handle to her enemies to misre- 
present her face, as though it had revolted from the 
whig interest. But, whatever this natural patch 
may seem to intimate, it is well known that her no- 
tions of government are still the same. This un- 
lucky mole, however, has misled several coxcombs ; 
and, like the hanging out of false colours, made 
some of them converse with Kosalinda in what they 
thought the spirit of her' party, whpn on a sudden 
she has given them an unexpected fire, that has 
sunk them all at once. If Rosalinda is unfortunate 
in h^ moIe» Nigramlla is a& unhappy in a pintple, 
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which forces her, against her inclinations, to patch 
on the whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who for- 
merly have been taught to believe thatjthis artificial 
spotting of the face was unlawful, are now recon- 
ciled by a zeal for their cause, to what they could 
not be prompted by a concern for their beauty. 
This way of declaring war upon one another, puts 
me in mind of what is reported of the tigress, that 
several spots rise in her skin when she is angry, or, 
as Mr. Cowley has imitated the verses that stand 
as the motto of this paper, 



•She swells with angry pride, 



And calls forth all her spots on every side.* 

When I was in the theatre the time above men- 
tioned, I had the curiosity to count the patches on 
both sides, and found the tory patches to be about 
twenty stronger than the whig; but to make amends 
for this small inequality, I the next morning found 
the whole puppet-show filled with faces spotted 
aftef the whiggish manner. Whether or no the 
ladies had retreated hither in order to rally their 
forces I cannot tell ; but the next night they came 
in so great a body to the opera, that they out-num- 
bered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, 
appear improbable to those who live at a distance 
from the fashionable world ; but as it is a distinc- 
tion of a very singular nature^ and what perhaps 
may never meet with a parallel, I think I should 
not have discharged the office of a faithful Specta- 
tor, had not I recorded it. 

I have, in former papers, endeavoured to expose 
this party-rage in women, as it only serves to a^a- 

^ * Davideis, Book III. page 409. Vol. II. 1710. 8vtf. 
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vate the hatreds a»d animosities that reign among 
men, and in a great measure deprives tl^ fair sex 
<^ those peculiar charms with which nature has en- 
dowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabines were atwar, and, 
just upon the point of giving battle, the women, who 
were allied to both of them, interposed with so 
leany tears and intreaties, that they prevented the 
mutual slaughter which threatened both parties, and 
united them tc^ether in a finn and lastijig peace. 

J would recommend this noble example to our 
British ladies, at a time when^ their coi^nbry is torn 
with so many unnatural divisions, that if they con- 
tinue, it will be a misfortune to be born in it. The 
Greeks thought it so improper for women to interest 
diemselves in competitions and contentions, that 
for this reason, among others, they forbad them, 
under pain-^of death, to be present at the Olympic 
gfunes, notwithstanding these urere the public di- 
versions of all Greece. 

As our English women exeeed those of all na- 
tions in beauty, they should endeavour to outshine 
them in all other accomplishments proper to the 
sex, and to distinguish themselves as tender mo- 
thers, and faithful wives, rather than as furious par- 
tizans. Female virtues are of a domestic turn. The 
family is the proper province for private women to 
shine in. If they must be shewing their zeal for 
the pubUc, let it not be against those who are per- 
haps of the same family, or at least of the same re- 
ligion or nation, but against those who are the open, 
professed, undoubted enemies of their faith, liberty, 
and country. When the Romans were pressed 
with a foreign enemy, the ladies voluntarily contri- 
buted all their rings and jewels to assist the go- 
vernment under a public exigence, which appeared J 
so laudable an action in the eyes of their country- 
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men, that firom thenceforth it was permitted by a 
law to pronounce public orations at the funeral of 
a woman in praise of the deceased person, which 
till that time was peculiar to men. Would our 
English ladies, instead of sticking on a patch 
against those of their own country, shew themselves 
so truly public-spirited as to sacrifice every one her 
necklace against the common enemy, what decrees 
ought not to be made in favour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such 
passages as occur to my memory out of ancient 
authors, I cannot omit a sentence in the celebrated 
funeral oration of Pericles, which he made in ho- 
nour of those brave Athenians that were slain in a 
fight with the Lacedemonians*. After having ad- 
dressed himself to the several ranks and orders of 
his. countrymen, and shewn them how they should 
behave themselves in the public cause, he turns to 
the female part of hi9 audience : * And as for you,' 
says he, * I shall advise you in very few words. 
Aspire only to those virtues that are peculiar to 
your sex ; follow your natural modesty, and think 
it your greatest commendation not to be talked of 
one way or other.' > C. 

* Thucyd. < Hiat.' L. II. p. 130, edit. H. Steph. 158f5» 
folio. 
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N«82. MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1711. 



Capui dominit venale sub hattd, 

Juv. Sat iii. 33. 

His fortuiies ruin'dy and himself a slave. 

Passing under Ludgate* the other day, I heard 
a voice bawling for charity, which I thought I had 
somewhere heard before. Coming near to Uie grate, 
the prisoner called me by my name, and desired I 
would throw something into the box ; I was out of 
countenance for him, an4 did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half a crown. I went away, reflecting upon 
the strange constitution of some men,and how mean- 
ly they behave themselves in all sorts of conditions. 
The person who begged of me is now, 1 take it, 
fifty: I was well acquainted with him till about the 
age of twenty-five ; at which time a good estate fell 
to him by the death of a relation. Upon coming to 
this unexpected good fortune, he ran mto all the ex- 
travagances ihiaginable ; was frequently in drunken 
disputes, broke drawers* heads, talked and swore 
loud, was unmannerly to those above him, and inso- 
lent to those below him. I could not but remark, 
that it was the same baseness ot spirit which worked 
in his behaviour in both fortunes : the same little 
mind was insolent in riches, and shameless in po- 
verty. This accident made me muse upon the cir- 
cumstance of being in debt in general, and solve in , 

* Ludgate was a prison for such debtors as were free- 
men of the city of London; it was taken down in the year 
1762, and the pri8<»iers removed to the London workhonse. 
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my mind what tempers were most apt to fall into 
this error of life^ as well as the misfortune it must 
needs be to languish under such pressures. As for 
myself, my natural aversion to that sort of conversa- 
tion which makes a figure with the generality of man- 
kind, exempts me from any temptations to expense; 
and all my business lies within a very narrow com- 
pass, which is only to give an honest man who takes 
care of my estate, proper vouchers for his quarterly 
payments tome,and observewhat linen mylaundress 
brings and takes away with her once a week. My 
steward briilgs bis receipt ready for my signing ; and 
I have a pretty implement with the respective names 
of shirts, cravats, nandkerchiefs and stockings, with 
proper numbers, to know h6w to reckon with my 
laundress. This being almost all the business I 
have in the world for the care of my own affairs, I 
am at full leisure to observe upon what others do, 
with relation to their equipage arid oeconomy. 

When I walk the street and observe the hurry 
about me in this town. 

Where, with like haste, through several ways they run ;- 
Some to undo, and some to be undone ; 

I say, when I behold this vast variety of persons and 
humours, with the pains they both take for the ac- 
complishment of the ends mentioned in the above 
verses of Deuham*, I cannot much wonder at the 
endeavour after gain, but am extremely astonished 
that men can be so insensible of the danger of run- 
ning into debt. One would think it impossible that 
a man who is given to contract debts should not 
know, that his creditor has, from that moment in 
which he transgresses payment, so much as that 
demand comes to, in his debtor's honour,iiberty, and 

* From his poem intituled Coo|»er*8 Hill. 
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Ayrtune. One would think he did not know that his 
creditor can «ay the worst thing iraagimtble of him, 
to wit, ' That he is unjust/ without defamation ; and 
tean seize his person, without beino^ guilty of an as- 
sault. Yet such is the loose and abandoned turn of 
some men's minds, that they can live under these 
constant apprehensions, and still go on to increase the 
cause of them. Can there be a more low and servile 
condition, than to be ashamed or afraid to see any 
one man breathing? Yet he that is much in debt, is 
in that condition with relation to twenty different 
people. There are indeed circumstances whefehi 
men of honest natures may become liable to debts, 
by some unadvised behaviour in any great point of 
their life, or mortgaging a man^s honesty as a security 
for that of another, and the like; but these instances 
'are so particular and circumstantiated, that they can- 
not come within general considerations. For one 
such case as one of these, there are ten, where a man, 
to keep up a farce of retinue and grandeur within his 
0¥m house, shall shrink at the expectation of surly 
demands at his doors. The debtor is the creditor*s 
criminal, and all the officers of power and state, 
whom we behold make so great a figure, are no other 
than so many persons in authority to make good 
his charge against him. Human society, depends 
upon his having the vengeance law allots him ; and 
the debtor owes his liberty to his neighbour, as 
much as the murderer does his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in debt ; and 
many families have put it into a kind of method of 
being so from generation to generation. The father 
mortgages when his son is very young; and the boy 
is to marry, as soon as he is at age, to redeem it and 
find portions for his sisters. This, forsooth, is no great . 

inconvenience for him ; for he may wench, keep a f 

public table, or feed dogs, like a worthy English gen- ' 

VOL. II. c 
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Ueman, till he ha^ run-out half his estate, and leave 
, the same incumbrance upon his firsts-bom, and so on; 
till one man of more vigour than ordinary goes quite 
through the estate, or some man of sense comes into 
it, and scorns to have an estate in partnership, that 
is to say, liable to the demand or insult of any man 
living. There is my friend Sir Andrew, though for 
many^ears a great and general trader, was never the' 
defendant in a law suit, in all the perplexity of busi- 
ness, and the iniquity of mankind at present ; no one 
had any colour for the least complaint against his 
dealings with him. This is certainly as uncommon, 
and in its proportion as laudable in a citizen, as it is 
in a general never to have suffered a disadvantage in 
fight. How different from this gentleman is Jack 
Truepenny, who has been an old acquaintance of Sir 
Andrew and myself from boys, but could never learn 
our caution. Jack has a whorish unresisting good- 
nature, which makes him incapable of having a pro- 
perty in any thing. His fortune, his reputation, his 
time, and his capacity, are at any man's service that 
comes first. When he was at school he was whipp^ 
thrice a week for faults he took upon him to excuse 
others; since he came into the business of the world, 
he has been arrested twice or thrice a year for debts 
he has nothing to do with, but as surety for others ; 
and I remember when a friend of his had suffered in 
the vice of the town, all the physic his friend took 
was conveyed to him by Jack, and inscribed * A 
bolus or an electuary for Mr. Truepenny.' Jack had 
a good estate left him, which came to nothing; be- 
cause he believed all who pretended to demands 
upon it. This easiness and credulity destroy all 
the other merit he has ; and he has all his life been 
a sacrifice to others, without ever receiving thanks, 
or doing one good action. 
I will end wis discourse with a speech which I 
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heard Jack make to one of his creditors (of whom 
be deserved gentler usage) after lying a whole night 
in custody at his suit. 

' Sir, yonr ingratitude for the many kindnesses I 
have don^ you, shall not make me unthankful for 
the good you have done me, in letting me see there 
is such a man as you in the world. I am obliged 
to you for the diffidence 1 shall have all the rest of 
my life : I shall hereafter trust no man so far as to 
be in his debt.' R. 
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*— «-— iliitmiNii piHvrh paseii tiumt. 

ViRO. .£ii. i. 464. 

And with the shadowy picture feeds his mind. 

Whek the weather hinders me from taking my 
diversions without doors, I frequently make a little 
party with two or three select friends, to visit any 
thing curious that may be seen under covert My 
principal entertainments of this nature are pictures, 
insomuch that when I have found the weather set in 
to be very bad, I have taken a whole day's journey 
to see a gallery ttaut is furnished by the hands of 
great masters. By this means, when the heavens are 
filled with clouds, when the earth swims in rain, and 
all nature wears a louring countenance, I withdraw 
myself from these uncomfortable scenes into the 
visionary worlds of art; where I meet with shinine 
landscapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, imd afi 
those other objects that fill the mind with gay ideas, 

c2 
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and disperse that gloomioeflis wkiob is apt to haag 
upon it in those dark disconsolate seasons* 

I was some weeks ago in a couise of these diver- 
sions ; which had taken sach an entire possession of 
my imagination, that they formed in it a short 
moming*s dream, which I shall ccnnmunicate to my 
reader, rather as the first sketch and outlines of a 
vision, than as a finished piece. 

I dreamt that I was admitted inlto a long, spa- 
cious gallery, which had one side cov^ed with 
pieces of all the famous painters who are now 
living, and the other with the works of the greatest 
masters that are dead. 

On the side of the living, I saw several persons 
busy in drawing, oolourinjgy and designing. On the 
side of the dead painters, I could not discover more 
than one person at work, who was exceedingly slow 
in his motions, and wonderfully nice in his touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several artists that 
stood before me, and accordingly applied myself to 
the side of the living. The first i observed at work 
in t his part of the gallery was Vanity, with his hair 
tied behind him in a ribbon, and dressed like a 
Frenchman. All the &ces he drew were, very re- 
markaUe for their smiles, and a certain smirking air 
which he bestowed indifierentiy on every age and 
degree of either sex. The toujour^ gai appeared 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy- councillors. 
In a word, all his men were petits vuaires^ and all 
his women coquettes. The drapery of his figures 
was extremely well suited to his faces, and was made 
up of all the glaring colours that conld be mixed 
together ; every part of the dress was in a flutter^ 
and endeavoured to distinguish itself above the rest. 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a laborious work- 
nian, who I found was his humble admirer, and 
copied after him. He was dressed like t German, anci 
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had a yery hard name, that sounded something like 
Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was Fantasque, 
dressed like a Venetian scaramouch. He had an 
excellent hand at chimera, and deaU very much in 
distortions and grimaces. He would sometimes af- 
iright himself with the phantoms that flowed from 
his pencil. In short, the most elaborate of his 
pieces was at best but a terrifying dream; and one 
could say nothing more of his finest figures, than 
that they were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very remark- 
able for his hasty hand, which left his pictures so 
unfinished, that the beauty in the picture (which was 
designed to continue as a monument of it to pos- 
terity) faded sooner than in the person after whom 
it was drawn. He made so much haste to dispatch 
his business, that he neither gave himself time to 
clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name 
of this expeditious workman was Avarice. 

Not far from this artist 1 saw another of a quite 
difierent nature, who was dressed in the habit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the name of Industry. 
His figures were wonderfully laboured. If he drew 
the portraiture of a man, he did not omit a single 
hair in his face ; if the figure of a ship, there was not 
a rope among the tackle that escaped him. He 
had likewise hung a great part of the wall with night- 
pieces, that seemed to shew themselves by the 
candles which were lighted up in several parts of 
them; and were so inflamed by the sunshine which 
accidentally fell upon them, that at first sight I 
could scarce forbear crying out, * Fire.' 

The five foregoing artists were the most consider- 
able on this side the gallery ; there were indeed se- 
veral others whom I had not time to look intp. One 
of them^ however, I could not forbear observing, who 
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was very busy id retouchtng the finest pieces^ though 
he produced no originals of his own. His pencil Eg- 
gf avated every feature that was before evercharged, 
loaded every defect, and pcmsoned every colour it 
touched. Though this workman did so much mis- 
chief on the side of the living, he never turned his 
eye towards that of the dead. HiB name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view on one side of the 
gallery, I turned myself to that which was filled by 
the works of those great masters that were dead; 
when immediately I fancied myself standing before 
a multitude of spectators, and thousands of eyes 
looking upon me at once: for all before me appeared 
so like men and women, that I almost ibi^t they 
were pictures. Raphael's figures stood in one rotr, 
Titian's in another, Guido Rheni's in a third. One 
part of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Catrache, 
another by Correggio, and another by Rabens. To 
be short, there was not a great master among the 
dead who had not contributed to die embelfishment 
of this side of the gallery. The persons thai owed 
their being to the^e several masters, appeared all 
of them to be real and alive, and dtflered among^ 
one another only in the variety of their shapes, 
complexions, and clothes; so that they locked like 
difierent nations of the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same pei^on 
I before mentioned, as the only artist that was at 
work on this side of the gallery) creeping up and 
down from one picture to another, and retouching 
all the fine pieces that stood before me, I could not 
but be very attentive to all his motibns. l found his* 
pencil was so very light, that it worked imperceptibly,, 
and, after a thousand touches, scarce produced any 
V isible effect in the picture on which he wasteraployed. 
However, as he busied himself incessantly, and re- 
peated touch after touch vrithout rest or intermfs-^ 
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sion ba worn off isseiitibiy et^rj little ditagreeable 
gioss that hitDg upon a figace. He also added uich 
a beautiful browa to tke shades, and uieHowness to 
the colours, that he made evorj pictufe appear 
more perfect than when it came fresh from the mas- 
ter's penctL I could not fori)ear looking upon the 
face of this ancient woriLman, and immediatelyi by 
the long lock of hall: upon Jus forehead, discovered 
him to be Time» 

Whether it were blscanse the thread of my dream 
was at an end I cannot t^ ; but, upon my taking a 
siir7e3f of this imaginary old man, my sleep left me. 

C. 
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Quis t(ilia fanda 



Myrmidonum Dolupomve out durt miles Ulf/ssei 
Temperet d UtckrymU? 

Vifto* Ma. ii. «. 

Who can such woes relate, wifbont a. tear. 
As stem Ulysses mtxst have wept to hear? 

LooKtue over the old manuscript wherem the prir 
vate aetioBs of Pharamond are set down by way of 
table-book, I foond many things which gave me greaA 
delight; and as human life turns upon the same 
priacipies and passions in all ag^/I thoiight it very 
proper to take minutes of what passed in that age, 
for the instruction of this. The antiquary who lait 
me these pa»ef s gave me a character of Eucrate, the 
favourite of Paramond^ extracted from an author 
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who lived in that court The aocottnt he gives both . 
of the prince and this his faithful friend wiU not be 
improper to insert here, because I may have occasion 
to mention many of their conversatiotis, into which 
these memorials of them may give light. 

* Pharamond, when he had a mind to rdtire for an 
hour or t;v^o from the hurry of business and fatigue 
of ceremony, made a signal to £ucrate,,by putting 
his hand to his face, placing his arm negligently on a 
window, or some such action as appeared indifferent 
to all the rest of the company. Upon such notice, 
unobserved by others (for, their entire intimacy was 
always a secret) Eucrate repaired to his own apart- 
ment to receive the king. There was a secret access 
to this part of the court, at which Eucrate used to 
admit many whose mean appearance in the eyes of 
the ordinary waiters and door-keepers made them 
be repulsed from other parts of the palace. Such as 
these were let in here by order of Eucrate, and had 
audiences of Pharamona. This entrance Pharamond 
called '' the gate of the unhappy,*' and the tears of 
the afflicted who came before him, he would say, 
were bribes received by Eucrate ; for Eucrate had 
the most compassionate spirit of all men living, ex- 
cept his generous master, who was always kindled at 
the least affliction which was communicated to him. 
In regard for the miserable, Eucrate took particular 
care that the common forms of distress, and the idle 
pretenders to sorrow, about courts, who wanted only 
supplies to luxury, should never obtain favour by his 
means : but the distresses which arise from the many 
inexplicable occurrences that happen among men, 
the unaccountable alienation of parents from their 
children, cruelty of husbands to wives, poverty oc- 
casioned from shipwreck or fire, the falling out of 
friends, or such other terrible disasters, to which 
the life of man is exposed; in cases of this nature. 
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Eacrate was the patron; and enjoyed this part of 
tiie reya] favour eo mucli Tdthont being envied, that 
ig was never enquired into, by whose means what 
no one else cared for doing, was' brought about. 

* One evening when Pharamond came into the 
apartment of Encrate, he found him extremely de- 
jected ; upon which he asked (with a smile that was 
natural to him) '' What, is th^e any one too mise* 
rable to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eucrate is 
melanchoLy ?*^ ^* I fear there is," answered the fa- 
vourite : '* A person^ of a good air^ well dressed, 
and though a man in the strength of hts life, seems 
to faint under some inconsolalHe calamity. All his 
features seemed suffused with agony of mind ; but I 
can observe in him, that it is more inclined to break 
awav in tears than rage. I asked him what ha 
would have. He said he would speak to Phara- 
mond. I desired his business. He could hardly 

.say to me, Encrate, carry me to the king, my story 
is not to be told twice ; I fear I shall not be able to 
qpeak it at all." Pharamond commanded Eucrate 
to let him enter; he did so, and the gentleman ap- 
proached the king with an air which spoke him un- 
der the greatest concern in what manner to demean 
hsmself. The king, who had a quick discerning, 
relieved him from the oppression he was under : and 
with the most beautifol complacency said to him, 
" Sir, do not add to that load of sorrow I see in 
your countenance the awe of my presence. Think 
you are speaking to your friend. If the circum- 
stances of your distress will admit of it, you shall 
find me so.** To whom the stranger : *< Oh> excel- 
lent Pharamond, name not a'friend to the unfortu- 
nate Spinamont*. I had one, bat he is dead by my 

* Mr. ThomhiU, the gentleman here alluded to, under i 
the iictitioiu (xt translated name of Spinamont, killed Sir j 
Choimondley Deering, of Kent, Bart, in a duel, May 9, 1711 • 
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• 

own hand ; but, ob Pharamond, though, it was by 
the hand of Spinamont, it was by the guilt of Pha- 
ramond. I come not, oh excellent prince, to im- 
plore your pardon ; I come to relate my sorrow, a 
sorrow too great for human life to support; from 
henceforth shall all occurrences appear dreams, or 
43hort intervals of amusement, from this one afflic- 
tion which has seized my very being. Pardon me, oh 
Pharamond, if my griefs give me leave, that I lay 
before you, in the anguish of a wounded mind, that 
you, good as you are, are guilty of the generous 
blood spilt this day by this unhappy hand. Oh 
tiiat it had perished before that instant!** Here the 
stranger paused, and recollecting his mind, after 
so;ne little meditation, he went on in a calmer tone 
and gesture as follows. 

'V There is an authority due to distress, and as 
none of human race is above the reach of sorrow, 
none should be above the hearingthe voice of.it ; I 
am sure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this morning unfortunately killed in a duel^ the man 
whom of all men. living I most loved. I command 
myself too much in your royal presence, to say, Pha- 
ramond gave me my friend ! Pharamond has taken 
him from me ! I will not say, shall the merciful Pha« 
ramond destroy his own subjects ? Will the father 
of his country murder his people ? But the merciful 
Pharamond does destroy his subjects, the father of 
his country does murder his people. Fortune is so 
much the pursuit of mankind, that all glory and ho- 
nour is in the power of a prince, because he has the 
distribution of their fortunes. It is therefore the 
inadvertency, neglicence, or guilt of princes to let. 
any thing grow into custom which is against their 
laws. A court can make fashion and duty, walk 
together ; it can never, without the guilt of a court, 
happen, that it shall not be unfashionable to do wha^t 
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is iinlawfaL But, alas ! in the dominions of Pha- 
ramond, by the force of a tyrant custom, which is 
misnamed a point of honour, the duellist kills his 
friend whom he lov^s; and the judge condemns the 
duellist while he approves his behaviour. Shame is 
the greatest of all evils ; what avail laws, when death 
only attends the breach of them, and shame obedi- 
ence to them ? As for me, oh Pharamond, were it 
possible to describe the nameless kinds of com* 
punctions and tenderness [ feel, when I reflect upon 
the little accidents in our former familiarity, my 
mind swells into sorrow which cannot be resisted 
enough to be silent in the presence of Pharamond. 
(With that he fell into a flood of tears and wept 
aloud.) Why should not Pharamond hear the 
anguish he only can relieve others from in the time 
to come ? Let him hear from me, what they feel 
who have given death by the false mercy of his ad- 
ministration, and form to himself the vengeance 
called for by those who have perished by his negli- 
gence. R. 
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N' 85. THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1711. 



Inierdum speciosa locis, tnorataque redd 
FttlnUaj nullius Vmeris, sine pondere etarte, 
Valdids obleetat popuiuMf meUiuque 7n&mtWy 
' QuAm verwus inopea terum^ nttgaque caiunvB.' 

Han. Am Poet. Ter. Sift; 

When tliesentimento and maimers please, 
And all the characters are wrought with eaBe, 
Your Tale, though void of beauty, force and art, 
More strongly shall delight, and warm the heart ; 
* Than where a Kleiess pomp of verse appears, 
And with sonovoua tiiflea charms* our ears. 

.Fajjicis. 

It 18 the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any 
printed or written paper «pon the ground, to take 
It up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing biit 
it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. I must 
confess I have so much of the Mussulman in me, 
that I cannot forbear looking into every printed paper 
which comes in my way, under whatsoever despica- 
ble circumstances it may appear ; for as no mortal 
author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works may some time or other 
be applied, aman may oftenmeetwith very celebrated 
names in a paper of tobacco. I have lighted my pipe 
more than once with the writings of a prelate ; and 
know a friend of mine, who, for these several years, 
has converted the essays of a man of quality into a 
kind of fringe for his candlesticks. I remember in. 
particular, after having read over a poem of an 
eminent author on a victory, I met with several frag- 
ments of it upon the next rejoicing day; which had 
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been employed in squffos and crackers, and by that 
means celebrated its subject in a double capacity. 
I once met with a page of Mr. . Baxter under a 
Christmas- pye. Whether or no the pastry-coo)c 
had made use of it through chance or waggery, for 
the defence of that superstitious viande, I know not ; 
but upon the perusal of it, I conceived so good an 
idea of the author's piety, that I bought the whole 
book. I have often profited by these accidental 
readings, and have sometimes found very curious 
pieces that are either out of print, or not to be met 
with in the shops of our London booksellers. For 
this reason, when my friends take a survey of my 
library, they are very much surprised to find upon 
Uhe shelf of folios, two long band-boxes standing 
upright among my books ; till I let them see that 
they are both of them lined with deep erudition and 
abstruse literature. L might likewise mention a 
paper-kite, from which 1 have received great im- 
provement; and a hat-case which I would not ex- 
change for all the beavers in Great Britain. This 
my inquisitive temper, or ratlier impertinent humour 
of prying into all sorts of writing, with my natural 
aversion to loquacity, give nie a good deal of em- 
ployment when I enter any house in the country'; 
for I cannot for my heart leave a room^ before I have 
thoroughly studied the walls of it, and examined 
the several printed papers which are usually pasted 
upon them. The last piece that I met with upon 
this occasion gave me a most exquisite pleasure. 
My reader will think I am not serious, when I ac- • 
quaint him that the piece I am going to speak of 
was the old ballad of the Two Children in' the 
Wood, which is one of the darling songs of the 
coQimon people, and haa been the delight of most 
Englishmen in some part of their age^ j 

VOL. II. i> • 
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This song is a plain simple copy of nature, desti- 
tute ot the helps and ornaments of art. The talc 
of it a pretty tragical story , and pleases for no 
other reason but because it is a copy of nature. 
There is even a despicable simplicity in the verse ; 
and yet because the sentiments appear genuine and 
unaffected, they are able to move the mind of - the 
most polite reader with inward meltings of huma- 
nity and compassion. The incidents grow put of the 
subject, and are such as are the most proper to ex-^ 
cite pity; for which reason the whole narration has 
something in it very moving, notwithstanding the 
author of it (whoever he was) has delivered it in 
such an abject phrase and poorness .of expression, 
that the quoting any of it would look like a design 
of turning it into ridicule. But though the lan- 
guage is mean, the thoughts, as I have before said, 
from one end to the other, are natural and there- 
fore cannot fail to please those who are npt judges 
of language, or those who, notwithstanding they 
are judges of language, have a true and unpreju- 
diced taste of nature. The condition, speech, and 
behaviour of the dying parents, with the age, inno- 
cence, and distress of the children, are set forth in 
such tender circumstances, that it is impossible for 
a reader of common humanity not to be affected 
with them. As for the circumstance of the robin- 
red-breast, it is indeed a little poetical ornament ; 
and to shew the genius of the author amidst all his 
simplicity, it is just the same kind of fiction which 
one of the greatest of the Latin poets has made 
use of upon a parallel occasion ; 1 mean that pas- 
sage in Horace, where he describes himself whe^i 
he was a child, fallen asleep in a desert wood, and 
covered with leaves by the turtles that took pity on 
him. 
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* Mefabuhsa vuUvre in Appuh, 
Altricis extra Hmen Ayulue^ 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde novA jmerum palumbes 
Texere 

4 Od. iii. 

Me when a child, as tk'd with play 

Upon the Apulian hills I lay 
In careless slumbers bonnd^ ^ 

The gentle doves protecting found, 

And covered me with myrtle leayes. 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit tempered with the greatest candour, 
and was one of the finest critics as well as the best 
poets of his age, had a numerous collection of old 
English ballads, and took a particular pleasure in 
the reading of them. I can affirm the same of Mr. 
Dryden, and know several of the most refined 
writers of our present age who are of the same 
Rumour. 

I might likewise refer my reader to Moliere's 
thoughts on this subject, as he expressed them in 
the character of the Misanthrope ; but those only 
who are endowed with a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the little images of 
ridicule, and admire, nature in her simplicity and 
nakedness. As for the little conceited wits of the 
age, who can only shew their judgment by finding 
fault, they cannot be supposed to admire these pro- 
ductions which have nothing to recommend them 
but the beauties of nature, when they do not know 
how to rehsh even those compositions that, with all 
the beauties of nature, have also the additional ad- 
rantages of art. L, 
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N»86. FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1711. 



Heu qudm difficile eat crimen wm prodere vultu ! 

Ovid. Met ii. 447. 

How in the looks does conscious guilt appear ! 

Addison. 

There are several arts, which all men are in some 
measure masters of, without having been at thepabs 
of learning them. Every one that speaks or rea- 
sons is a grammarian and a logician, though he 
may be wholly unacquainted with the rules of gram- 
mar or logic, as they are delivered in books and 
systems. In the same manner, every one is in some 
degree a master of tliat art which is generally dis- 
tinguished by .tl^e.name of Physiognomy ; and na- 
turally forms to himself the character or fortune of 
a stranger, im^ the features and linements of his 
face. We are no soonier presented to any one we 
never saw before, but we are immediately struck 
with the idea of a proud, a reserved, an affable, or 
a good-natured man; and upon our first going into 
a company of strangers, our benevolence or aver- 
sion, awe or contempt, rises naturally towards 
several particular persons, before we have heard 
them speak a single word, or so much as know who 
they are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the coun- 
tenance, and is apt to discover itself in some feature 
or other. I have seen an eye curse for half an hour 
together, and an eye-brow call a man a scoundrel. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
resent, languish, despair, and die in dumb show. 
For my own part, I am so apt to frame a notion of 
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every man's humour or circumstances by his looks, 
that I have sometimes employed myself from Ghar- 
ing-Gross to the Royal-Exchange in drawing the 
characters of those who have passed by me. When 
1 see a man with a sour rivelFd face, I cannot for- 
bear pitying his wife : and when I meet with an 
open ingenuous countenance, think on the happi- 
ness of his friends, his family, and relations. 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous saying 
to a stranger who stood silent in his company, 
' Speak, that I may see thee.* But, with submission, 
I think we may be better known by our looks than 
by our words, and that a man's speech is much more 
easUy disguised than his countenance. In this case, 
however, I think the air of the whole face is much 
more expressive than the lines of it. The truth of 
It is, the air is generally nothing else but the inward 
disposition of the mind made visible. 
Those who have established physiognomy into 
* an art, and laid down rules of judging men's tempers 
by their faces, have regarded Uie features much 
more than the air. Martial has a pretty epigram 
on this subject : 

Crtju; ruber y niger ore, brevis pedey lumine ketue : 
Rem magnam prattaey ZotUy si bontu ««. 

Epio. liv. 12. 

Thy beard and head are of a different dye ; 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye : 
With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
Shonld'st thou be honest, thon'rt a devillish cheat. 

] have seen a very ingenious author on this sub- 
ject, who founds his speculations on the supposition, 
that as a man hath in the mould of his face a remote 
likeness to that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or 
any other creature ; he hath the same resemblance in 
the frame of his mind, and is subject to those pas- 
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Slims which are predominant in the creature that ap. 
pearB in his countenance. Accordingly he gives^the 
prints of several faces that are of a different mould, 
a(nd by a little overcharging the likeness, discovers 
the figures of these several kinds of brutal faces in 
human features.* I remember, in the life of the 
famous Prince of Conde, the writer observes, the 
face of that prince wajs like the face of an eagle, and 
that the prince was very well pleased to be told so. 
In this case therefore we may be sore, that he had 
in his mind some general implicit notion oi this art 
of physiognomy which I have just now mentioned; 
and that when his courtiers told Yam his face was 
made hke an eagle's, he understood them in the same 
manner as if they had told him, there was somethiu 
in his looks, which shewed him to be strong, active, 
piercing, and of a royal descent. Whether or no the 
different motions of the animal spirits, in different 
passions, may have anj effect on the mould of the 
face when the lineaments are pliable stnd tender, or 
whether the same kind of souls reqaire the same kind 
oi habitations, I shall leave to the consideration of 
the curious. In the mean time I think nothing can 
be more glorious than for a man to give the lie to his 
face, ana to be an honest, just, good-natured man, 
in spite of all those marks and signatures which 
nature seems to have set upon him for the contrary. 
This very often happens among those, who instead 
of being exasperated by their own looks, or envying 
the looks of others^ ap^y themselves aitirely to the 
cultivating of their minds, and getting those beauties 
which are more lasting, and more ornamental. I 
have seen many an amiable piece of defcmnity ; and 

* This doubtless refers to RapHita delta PwttCs famous 
book De humana Phy$%ognomia: which has run through 
many editions both in Latin and Italian. He died ilk 1615. 
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hav« observed a certaia cheerfuliiess in a« bad a 
system of features as ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared more lovely than all the 
bloommg charms of an insolent beauty. There is a 
double praise due to virtue, when it is lodged in a - 
body that seems to have been prepared for the re- 
ception of vice ; in many such cases the soul and 
the body do not seem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance of this 
nature. There chanced to be a great physiogno- 
mist in his time at Athens, who had made strange 
discoveries of men's tempers and inclinations by 
their outward appearances. Socrates's disciples,' 
that they might put this artist to the trial, carried 
him to their master, whom he had never seen be- 
fore, and did' not know he was then in company 
with him. After a short examination, of his face, 
the physiognomist pronounced him the most lewd, 
libidinous, drunken old fellow that he had ever met 
with in his whole life. Upon which the disciples 
all burst out a laughing, as thinking they had de- 
tected the fslsehood and vanity of his art. > But 
Socrates told them, that the principles of his art 
might be very true,notwlthstafiding,his present mis- 
take ; for that he himself was naturally inclined to 
those particular vices which the physiognomist had 
discovered in his countenance, but that he had con- 
quered the strong dispositions he was bora with, by 
Uie dictates of philosophy.* 

We are indeed told by an ancient author,t that 
Socrates very, much resembled Silenus in his face ; 
which we find to have been very rightly observed 
from the statues and busts of both, that are still ex- 
tant ; as well as on several antique seals and pre- 

* Cicer. Tusc. Qu. 5. et De Fato. / 

t Plat. Conviv. / 
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cious stones, which are frequently enough to be met 
with in the cabinets of the curious. But however 
observations of this nature may sometimes hold, a 
wise man should be particularly cautious how he 
gives credit to a man's outward appearance. It is 
an irreparable injustice we are guilty of towards one 
another, when we are prejudiced by the looks and 
features of those whom we do .not know. How 
often do we conceive hatred against a person of 
worth, or fancy a man to be proud or ill-natured 
by his aspect, whom we think we cannot esteem 
too much when we are acquainted with his real 
character? Dr. Moore, in his admirable System 
of Ethics, reckons this particular inclination to, take 
a prejudice against a man for his looks, among the 
smaller vices in morality, and, if I remember, gives 
it the name of a prosapolepsiaJ^ L. 
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•^— ^ JVtffinkm lie ered€ coioru 

ViRG. Eel. ii. 17. 

Trust not too much to an enthusiastic face. 

Drydkn. 

It has been the purpose of several of my Specula- 
tions to bring people to an unconcerned behaviour, 
with relation to their persons, whether beautiful or 

* A Greek word, used in the N. T. Rom. Ii. 11, and 
£ph. vi. 9. ; where it is said, that ' God is no respecter of 
persons.' Here it signifies a prejudice against a peisoi^ 
formed from his countenance, &c. too hastily. , 
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defective. As the secrets of the Ugly club were^ 
exposed to the public, that men might see there 
were some noble spirits in the age, who are not at 
all displeased with themselves upon considerations 
which they had no choice in ; so the discourse con- 
cerning Idols tended to lessen the value people put 
upon themselves from personal advantages and 
gifts of nature. As to the latter species of man- 
kind, the beauties, whether male or female, they 
are generally the most untractable people of all 
others. You are so excessively perplexed with the 
particularities in their behaviour, that to be at ease, 
one would be apt to wish there were no such crea*- 
tures. They expect so great allowances, and give 
so little to others, that they who have to do with 
them find in the main, a man with a better person 
than ordinary, and a beautiful woman, might be 
very happily changed for such to whom nature has 
been less liberal. ' The handsome fellow is usually 
so much a gentleman, and the fine woman has 
something so becoming, that there is no enduring 
either of them. It has therefore been generally my 
choice to mix with cheerful ugly creatures, rather 
than gentlemen who are graceful enough to omit 
or do what they please; or beauties who have 
charms enough to do and say what would be dis- 
obliging in any but themselves. 

Diffidence and presumption, upon account of our 
persons, are equally faults ; and both arise from 
the want of knowing, or rather endeavouring to 
know ourselves, and for what we ought to be valued 
or neglected. But indeed I did not imagine these 
Httle considerations and coquetries could have the 
ill consequences as I find they have by the following 
letters of my correspoudents,where it seems beauty 
in thrown into the accompt, in matters of sale, to 
those who receive no favour from the charniers. 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, * June 4. 

' After 1 have assured you, I am in every 
respect one of the handsomest young girls about 
town, I need be particular in nothing but the make 
of my face, which has the misfortune to be exactly 
oval. This I take to proceed from a temper that 
naturally inclines me both to speak and hear. 

* With this account you may wonder how I can 
have the vanity to offer myself as a candidate, which 
I now do, to a society, where the Spectator and 
Hecatissa have been admitted with so much ap- 
plause. I don't want to be put in mind how very 
defective I am in every thing that is ugly : I am 
too sensible of my own unworthiness in this parti- 
cular, and therefore I only propose myself as a foil 
to the club. 

' You see how honest I have been to confess all 
my imperfections, which is a great deal to come 
from a woman, and what I hope you will encourage 
with the favour of your interest 

/ There can be no objection made on the side of 
the matchless Hecatissa, since it is certain I shall 
be in no danger of giving her the least occasion 
of jealousy: and then a joint-stool in the very 
lowest place at the table, is all the honour that is 
coveted by 

* Your most humble, 

' and obedient servant, 

* ROSALINDA.^ 

' p. S. I have sacrificed my necklace to put 
into the public lottery against the common enemy. 
And last Saturday, about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, I began to patch indifferently on both sides 
"of my face.' 
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* Mil. SPECTATOR, ' London, June 7, 1711. 

* Upon reading your late dissertation concern- 
ing idols, I cannot but complain to you that there 
are, in six or seven places of this city, coffee-houses 
kept by persons of that sisterhood. These idols 
sit and receive all day long the adoration of the 
youth within such and such districts. I know, in 
particular^ goods are not entered as they ought to 
be at the custom-house, nor law-reports perused at 
the Temple, by reason of one beauty who detains 
the young merchants too long near 'Change, and 
another fair one who keeps the students at her house 
when they should be at study. It would be worth 
vour while to see how the idolaters alternately offer 
incense to their idols, and what heart-burnings arise 
in those who wait for their turn to receive kind 
aspects from those little thrones, which all the com- 
pany, but these lovers, call the bars. I saw a gen- 
tlem^p turn as pale as ashes, because an idol turn- 
ed the sugar in a tea- dish for his rival, and care- 
lessly called the boy to serve him, with a *' Sirrah ! 
why donH you give the gentleman the box to please 
himself?^' Certain it is, that a very hopeful young 
man was taken with leads in his pockets below 
bridge, where helntended to drown himself, be- 
cause his idol would wash the dish in which she 
had but just drank tea, before she would let him 
use it. 

' i am, sir, a person past being amorous, and do 
DOt give this information out of envy or jealousy, 
but 1 am a real sufferer by it. These lovers take 
any, thing for tea and coffee ; I saw one yesterday 
surfeit to make his court, and all his rivals, at the 
same time, loud in the commendation of liquors that 
went against every body in the room that was not in 
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love. While these young fellows resign their sto- 
machs with their hearts, and drink at the idol in 
this manner, we who come to do business, or talk 
politics, are utterly poisoned. They have also drams 
for those who are more enamoured than ordinary ; 
and it is very common for such as are too low in 
constitution to ogle the idol upon the strength of 
tea, to fluster themselves with warmer liquors : thus 
all pretenders advance, as fast as they can, to a 
fever, or a diabetes. I* must repeat to you, that I 
do not look with an evil eye upon the profit of the 
idols, or the diversions of the lovers ; what I hope 
from this remonstrance, is only that we plaro peo- 
ple may not be served as if we were idolaters; but 
that from the time of publishing this in your papery 
the idols would mix ratsbane only for their ad- 
mirers, • and take more care of us who. don't love 
them. 

* I am, sir, 

* Yours, 

R. ' Th T/ 
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Quid domini facientf mident cum talia fwe$ 7 

ViRO. Eel. iii. 16. 

What will not masters do, when servants thus presume ?' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, ' May 30, 1711. 

* I HAVE no small value for your endeavourfe 
to lay before the world what may escape their obsei^- 
vation, and yet highly conduces to their serviced. 
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You have, I think, succeeded very well on many 
subjects ; and seem to have been conversant in very 
different scenes of life. But in the 'considerations of 
mankind, as a Spectator, you should not omit cir- 
cumstances which relate to the inferior part of the 
world, any more than those which concern the 
greater. There is one thing in particular which £ 
wonder you have not touched upon, and that is 
the general corruption of manners in the Servants^ 
of Great Britain. I am a man that have travelled 
and seen many nations, but have for seven yeaT» 
last past resided constantly in London, or withia 
twenty miles of it. In this time I have contracted- 
a numerous acquaintance among the best sort of 
people, and have hardly found one of them happy 
in their servants. This is matter of great astonish-' 
inent to foreigners, and all such as have visited 
foreign countries ; especially since we cannot but 
observe, that there is no part of the world where 
servants have those privileges and advantages as in 
England. They have no where else such plentiful 
diet, large wages, or indulgent liberty. There is 
no place wherein they labour less, and yet where 
they are so little respectful, more wasteful, more 
negligent, or where they so frequently change their 
masters. To this I attribute, in a great measure^ 
the frequent robberies and losses which we suffer 
on the high road and in our own houses. That 
indeed which gives me the present thought of this 
kind is, that a careless groom of mine has spoiled 
me the prettiest pad in the world with only riding 
him ten miles ; and I assure you, if I were to make 
a register of all the horses I have known thus abused 
by negligence of servants, the numberwould mount 
a regiment. I wish you would give us your observa- 
tions, that we may know how to treat these rogues: 
or that we masters may enter into measures to re* 
vol.. II. p 
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form tbem., Pray give us a speculation in geneYal 
.about servants^ and you make me 

* Yours, 

' * PHILb-BRITAl^NICUS.' I 

* p. S. Pray do not omit the mention of grdoms 
in particular/ 

This honest gentleman, who is so desirous that I 
should Write a satire upon grooms, has a gi^eat 
deal of reason for his resentment ; and I know no 
evil which touches all mankind so much as this of 
the misbehaviour of servants. 

Ihe complaint of this letter runs wholly upon 
men-servants ; and I can attribute the licentious- 
ness which has at present prevailed among them, 
to nothing but what an hundred before me have 
ascribed it to, the custom of giving board-wages. 
This one instance of false economy is sufficient to 
debauch the whole nation of servants, and makes 
them as it were but for some part of their time in 
that quality. They are either attending in places 
where they meet and run into clubs, Or else, if 
they wait at taverns, they eat after their masters, 
and reserve their wages for other occasions. From 
hence it arises, that they are but in a lower degree 
what their masters themselves are; and usually 
affect an imitation of their manners ; and you have 
in liveries, beaux, fops, and coxcombs, in aS; high 
perfection as among people that keep equipliges. 
It is a common humour among the' retinue of peo- 
ple of quality, when they are in their reveU, thdt 
is, when they are out of their masters' sight, to 
assume in a humourous way the names and tides 
of those whose liveries they weair. By whicfe' 
tr^onns clriraoters and disHtiPtions becbme softt- 
nsiliar to them, thht it is to thin, omotifr hfher rm%<es. 
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one may inoipuie a certain insolence among our ser* 
vants, that they take no notice of any gentleman, 
though they know him .ever so well^ except he is an 
acquaintaojce of their master's. 

My obscitfity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 

without scandal, to dine, if I think dt, at a common 

ordinary, in the meanest as well as the most sump* 

luous house of entertainment. — Falling in the other 

day at a victualling-house near the house of peera, 

{.heard the maid come down and tell the landlady 

at the bar, that my lord bishop swore he would 

throw her out at window, if she did not bring up 

more mild beer, and that my lord duke would have 

a douUe mug of purl. My surprise was increased^ 

in hearing iQud and rustic voices speak and answer 

to each other upon the pi^lic aifairs, by the names 

of the jnos t iUttStrious oi our nobility ; till of a sud« 

jden one came running in, and cried the house was 

lising. Down came all the company together, and 

«way! The alehouse was immediately filled with 

elamour, and acoring one mug to the marquis of 

Audi a place, oil and vinegar to such an earl, three 

quarts to my new lord for wetting his title, and so 

iotth. It is a thing too notorious to mention the 

crowds of servants, and their insolence, near the 

courts of justice, and the stairs towards the supreme 

assembly, where there is an universal mockery of 

all x>rder, such riotous clamour and licentious con- 

fugion, that one would think the whole nation lived 

in jest, and that there were no such thi^g as rule 

and distinction among us. 

The next place of resort, wbereiti the servile world 
are let loose, is at the entrance of Hyde Park, while 
the gentry are at the ring. Hither people bring 
their lacqueys out of state, and here it is that all 
ihey 4ay at their tables, and act in their houses, is 
ctf>mmunicated to the whole town. There are men 

E 2 
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of wit in all conditions of life ; and mixing with 
these people at their diversions, I have heard co- 
quettes and prudes as well rallied, and insolence and 
pride exposed, (allowing for their want of education) 
with as much humour and good sense, as in the 
politest companies. It is a general observation, that 
all dependents run in some measure into the man* 
Hers and behaviour of those whom they serve. You 
•shall frequently meet with lovers and men of intrigue 
among the lacqueys as well as at White's or in the 
«ide-boxes. I remember some years ago an instance 
'Of this kind. A footman to a captain of the guards 
used frequently, when his master was out of the way, 
to carry on amours and make assignations in his 
master's clothes. The fellow had a very good per*- 
•son, and there are very many women that think no 
further than the outside of a gentleman: besides 
which, he was almost as learned a man as the 
colonel* himself: I say, thus qualified, the fellow 
could scrawl bilkt^deux so well, and furnish a con* 
' versation on the common topics, that he had, as thej 
-call it, a great deal of good business on his hands^ 
•It happened one day, that coming down a tavern 
stairs in his master s fine guard-coat with a well-> 
dressed woman masked, he met the colonel coming 
up with other company; but with a ready assurance 
he quitted his lady, came up to him, and said, * Sir, 
I know you have too much respect for yourself to 
cane me in this honourable habit. But you see 
there is a lady in the case, and I hope on that score 
also you will put off your anger till I have told you 
all another time.* After a little pause the colonel 
' clieared up his countenance, and with an air of fami- 
liarity whispered his man apart, * Sivrah, bring the 

* In the Spect. in folio, and in the edit, of 1712, in 8v0. 
. this officer is styled both captain and colonel. 
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lady with you to ask pardon for you :' then aloud, 
* Look to it, Will, ril never forgive you else.' The 
fellow went back to his mistress, and telling her, 
with a loud voice and an oath, that was the honest* 
est fellow in the world, conveyed her to an hack- 
ney-coach. .... 

But the many irregularities committed by ser- 
vants in the places above mentioned, as well a9 in 
theatres, of which masters are generally the occa- 
sions, aire too various not to need being resumed on 
another occasion. R. 
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N*89. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1711. 



■Petite hincyjuvenesque senesque^ 



Finem mnimo eertumy miseriaque tiatica canis. 
Cras hocfiet. Idem cra$ flet, Qiuid 2 quan tnagnmnf 
Nempe diem donas ? sed chn lax altera venit^ 
Jam cras hestemum consumpsimus ; ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos, et semper paultim trit uUra^ 
Nam qitamris prope te^ quamvis temone sub «no, 
Vertentem sosefrustrd. sectabere canthtim, 

PeR8. Sat. Y. 64. 

Pers. From thee both old and young, with profit learn 
The bounds of good and evil to discern. , 

Com. Unhappy he, who does this work adjourn, 
And to to-morrow wou*d the search delay : 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 

Pers. But is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 

Com, Yes, sure ; for yesterday was once to-morrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gain*d ; 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drain'd : 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 
And will be ever to begin thy task ; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, are curst, 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the first. 

Dryden. 

As my correspondents upon the subject of love are 
Tery numerous, it is my design, if possible, to range 
them under several heads, and address myself to 
them at different times. The first branch of them, 
to whose service I shal\ dedicate this paper, are those 
that have to do with women of dilatory tempers, 
who are for spinning out the time of courtship to an 
immoderate length,without being able either to doie 
with their lovers, or to dismiss them. I have many 
letters by me filled with complaints against this sort 
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of women. In one of them no less a man than a 
brother of the coif* tells me, that he began his suit 
vicesimo nono Caroli secundi, before he had been a 
twelvemonth at the Temple; that he prosecuted it 
for many years after he was called to the bar } that 
at present he is a Serjeant at law ; and notwithstand- 
inghe hoped that matters would have been long since 
brought to an issue, the fair one still demurs.—-! am 
so well pleased with this gentleman*s phrase, that I 
shall distinguish this sect of women by the title of 
Demurrers. I find by another letter from one that 
calls himself Thyrsis, that his mistress has been de- 
murring above these seven years. But among all 
my plaintiffs of this nature, I most pity the unfor- 
tunate Philander, a man of a constant passion and 
plentiful fortune, who sets forth that the timorous 
and irresolute Sylvia has demurred till she is past 
child-bearing. Strephoa appears by his letter to be 
a very choleric lover, and irrevocably smitten with 
one that demurs out of self-interest. He tells me 
with great passion that she has bubbled him out of 
his youth ; that she drilled him on to five-and-fifty, 
and that he verily believes she will drop him in his 
old age, if she can find her account in another. 

I shall conclude this narrative with a letter from 
honest Sam Hopewell, a very pleasant fellow, who it 
seems has at last married a Demurrer. I must only 
premise, that Sam, who is a very good bottle-com- 
panion, has been the diversion of his friends, upon 
account of his passion, ever since the year one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one. 

^ DEAR SIR, 

' You know very well my passion for Mrs. 
Martha, and what adance she has led me. She took 

• i. e, A seijeant at law. _. 
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me oat at tlie age of two and twenty, and dodged 
with me above thirty yeare. I have loved. her till 
she i« grown as grey 4ls a oat, and am with much 
ado become the master of her person, such as it is at 
pr^ent. She is however in my eye a very charm- 
i^ old woman. We often, lament that we did not 
marry sooner, but she has nobody to blame for it 
"but kerself. You know very well that she would 
never thidc of me whilst she had a tOQ(h in her 
head. I have put thd date of my passion (anno 
4anom trigt^kno primo) instead of a posy on my 
wedding ring. I expect you should send me a con- 
gratulatory letter, or, if you please, an epithalami- 
um upon this occasion. 

* Mrs. Martha's and yours ^eternally, 

*SAM HOPJBWELI./ 

In order to banish an evil out of the world, that 
does not only produce great uneasiness to private 
persons, but has also a very bad influencie on the 
public, I shall endeavour to shew the folly of de • 
murrage, from two or three reflections which I ear* 
nestly recommend to the thoughts of my fair readers. 

First of all, I would have them seriously think on 
the shortness of their lime. Life is not long enough 
for a cpquette to play all her tricks in. A timorous 
woman drops into her grave before she has done 
deliberating. Were the age of man the same that 
it was before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half a 
century to a scruple, and be tw6 or three ages in 
demurring. Had she nine hundred years good , she 
might hold out to the conversion of the Jews before 
she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But, alas ! 
she ought to play her .part in haste, when she con- 
siders that she is suddenly to (juit the sta^e, apjjl 
make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my female 
readers to consider, that as the term of life is shorX 
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that of beauty is much shorter. The finest skin 
wrinkles in a few years, and loses the strength of its 
colourings so soon, that we have scarce time to ad- 
mire it. I might embellish this subject with roses 
and rainbows, and several other ingenious conceits, 
which I may possibly reserve for another opportu- 
nity. 

There is a third consideration which I would like- 
wise recommend to a demurrer, and that is the great 
danger of her falling in love when she is about three- 
score, if she cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples 
before that time. There is a kind of latter spnng, 
that sometimes gets into the blood of an old woman, 
and turns her into a very odd sort of an animal. I 
would therefore have the Demurrer consider what 
a strange figure she will make, if she chances to get 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final resolution, 
in that unseasonable part of her life. 

I would not however be understood, by any thing 
I have here said, to discourage that natural mo- 
desty in the sex, which renders a retreat from the 
first approaches of a lover Ijoth fashionable and 
graceral. All that I intend is, to advise them, when 
they are prompted by reason and inclination, to de- 
mur only out of form, and so far as decency re- 
quires. A virtuous woman should reject the first 
offer of marriage, as a good man does that of a 
bishoprick : but I would advise neither the one nor 
the other to persist in refusing what they secretly 
approve. I would in this particular propose the 
example of Eve to all her daughters, as Milton has 
represented her in the following passage, which I 
cannot forbear transcribing entire, though only the 
twelve last lines are to my present purpose. 

The rib he fonn'd and fashion'd with his hands ; 
Under hU forming hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but different sex ; so lovely fair. 
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That what seem'd fair in all the worl4, 0c»m'il now 
Mean, Qr in her siunm'd up, in i^er contajn'd, 
And in her looks ; which from that time infus'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before : 
^ And into all things from her air inspir'd 
'The spirit of love and amorona delight. 

She di3appear'd, and left me darl^ ; I wak*d 
To find her, or for ev«r to deplore 
Jler loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
'Such as I saw h«r in my dMam, adom'd 
With wjl^at aU ^arth ev heaven ooald bestow , 
To make her amiable. On she came^ 
lied by her heavenly Maker, though unseen^ 
And guided by his voice, nor uninformed 
' Of nuptial sanctity and mairiage cites : 
. Ofa«e W9». Id a)l her steps, Heaven ia Mer #y^, 
In every gesture 4iS'uty and love. 
I, overjoy'd could not forbear aloud : 

*' This- turn hath made amends : thou hast fulfiU'd 
'Why woffds, Crea/toribounteoiiS and benign ! 
vGiverofaU4:bingf faiv; but€»u»aiya8 ^ 

^Ofallth^gi£t|i>#or enviesit. I now see 
Bone of pay bone, flesh of my flesh, myself.** 
She heard jne thus, and though divinely hnraght, 
' Vet ionooenc^ and vkgln modesty, 

Her virtue, and the coascieiiee of her w^fAh, 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir'd 
'The more desirable, or to say alL 
Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 
tt^ronght in her ao, that seeing me she t\irn'd. 
l.fojllQwM'her : she what was honour knew^ 
A<id with obsequious m^esty approved 
My pleaded reason. To the nuptial bower 

J led her blushing like the mom 

Faeadis^ Lost, viii. 409—511. 
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•Mtgi^ «ffi4 viribus ignk 



Tiro. Georg iU. 09. 

In ail the rage of inipoteBt desire^ 

They feel a quenchless flaioey a frtiitlem fire« 

Thehe is not, in my opiaioa, a ccmsiddration more 
efieetaal to extinguish inordinate desires in the soul 
of man, than the notion^ of Plato and his followers 
npon that stibject. They tell u^, that everjr passion 
which bas been cotitifacted by the soal durkig her 
residence in the body, remains with her in a sepa- 
rate state ; and that the soul in the hody, or out of 
the body, differs no ibore than the mim does from 
hirasdf when he iHdn his hoa^e> Or in open air.^r 
When therefore the obscene passions in particular 
haTe once takeU root, and spread themselves in the 
toaU they cleave to her inseparably, and remain in 
her for ever, after the body is cast off and tlm>wn 
aside. h% an argument to confirln this their doc- 
trine, they observe^that a lewd ^oath who goes on 
In a GontiUned course of voluptuousness, advances 
by degrees into a libidinotis old man$ and that the 
passion survives in the mind whon k ul altogether 
dead in the body | nay^ that the desire g^ws more 
iriolettt, and (like all othet habits) gathers strength 
-byjife^ at the same tithe that it has no f^w^r of ex- 
ecuting its own purposed. If» say (heyt the $oal m 
the most suhjeot to th^se passions at a tim^ when it 
iias the least instigations from the body* we, may 
iw«U suppose she will still retain thism when tfhe is 
entirely divested of it. The very substance of the 
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soul is festered with them, the gangrene is gone too 
far to be ever cured; the inflammation will rage to 
all eternity. 

In this therefore (says thePlatonists) consists the 
punishment of a voluptuous man after death. He 
is tormented with desires which it is impossible for 
him to gratify ; solicited by a passion that has nei- 
ther objects nor organs adapted to it. He lives in 
a state of invincible desire and impotence, and al- 
ways bum in the pursuit of what he always despairs 
to possess. It is for this reason (says Plato) that 
the souls of the dead appear frequently in cemete- 
ries, and hover about the places where their bodies 
are buried^ as still hankering after their old brutal 
pleasures, and desiring again to enter the body that 
gave them an opportunity of fulfilling them. 

Some of our most eminent divines have made use 
of this Platonic notion, so far as it regards the sub- 
sistence of our passions afterdeath, with great beau^ 
ty and strength of reason. Plato indeed carries 
the thought very far when he grafts upon it his opl- 
-nion of ghosts appearing in places of burial. Though 
I must confess, if one did believe that the departed 
souls of men and women wandered up and down 
these lower regions, and entertained themselves 
with the sight of their species, one could not devise 
a more proper hell for an impure spirit than that 
which Plato has touched upon. 

The ancients seem to have drawn such a state of 
torments in the description of Tantalus, who was 
punished with the rage of an eternal thirst, and set 
up to the chin in water that fled from his lips whenr 
ever he attempted to drmk it. 

Virgil, who nas cast the whole system of Platcmie 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, 
mtobeautiful allegories,intbesiztbbookof hisJEaeid 
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gives us the punishment of a voluptuary after deatb, 
not unlike that which we are here speaking of: 



'lALcent genialibus attis 



Aurea fulcra torn, epulaque ante ora poratcp 
Regifico luxu: furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat, et manibus prokibet cotUingere mensas; 
ExurgUque facem aitollenSy atque intonat ore. 

They lie below od golden beds displayed, 
And genial feast with regal pomp are made : 
The queen of furies by their side is set, 
And snatches from their mouths the untasted meat ; 
Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears. 
Tossing her torch, and thundering in their ears. 

Dryden. 

That I may a little alleviate the severity of this 
my speculation (which otherwise may lose me se- 
veral of my polite readers), I shall translate a story 
that has been quoted upon another occasion by one 
of the most learned men of the present age, as I 
find it in the original. The reader will see it is not 
foreign to my present subject, and I dare say will 
think it a lively representation of a person lying un- 
der the torments of such a kind of tantalism, or Pla- 
tonic hell, as that which we have now under consi- 
deration. Monsieur Pontignan, speaking of a love- 
adventure that happened to him in the country,, 
gives the following account of it*. 

* When I was in the country last summer, I was 
often in company with a couple of charming women, 
-who had all the wit and beauty one could desire in 
female companions, with a dash of coquetry, that 
from time to time gave me a great many agreeable 
torments. I was, after my way, in love with both 

* The substance of the story here paraphrased, is taken 

f om alittle book entitled Acadmie Galante, printed at ■ 

Paris and in Holland in 1682, and afterwards at Amst. in J 

U06. See that edit. p. 125 ; and first Dutch edit. p. UO. i 
VOL. II. F 
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of dieniy and had such frequent ppportttrntie^ of 
pleading my passion to them when they were asun* 
der, that I had reason to hope for particular favours 
from each of them. As I was we^smg one evening 
in my chamber with nothrng about twe but my night- 
gown, they both catne into my room, and told me 
they' hkd a very pleasant trick to put upon a gen- 
tleman that was in the same house provided I would 
bear a part in it. Upon this they told me such a 
plausible story, that I laughed at their contrivance,, 
and agreed to do whatever they should require of 
me. They immediately began to swaddle me up in 
my nightgown, with long pieces of linen, which they 
folded about me till they had wrapt 'me in above an 
hundred yards of swathe. My afms were pressed 
to my ilidei, and my legs closed together by so many 
W/app^rs one over another, that I looked like an 
i^^ptian mummyi As I stbod bolt-upright upon 
One etid in this antique figure, one of the ladies burst 
out a kughing. •* And now, Pontignan'' says she, 
*< we hrt6nd to perform the promise that we find you 
hAve extorted frort each of us. You have often 
asked the fevour of us, and I dare say you are a 
better bred ciitalier than to refuse to go to bed to 
two ladies that desire it of you." After having stood 
a fit ^ laughter, i begged them to uncase me, and 
do with me what they pleaded. " No, no," said they, 
« #e like you v^ry well as you ar6 f * and upon that 
otdered feiie to be cteicd to one of their houiSes, and 
Iput to bed m ill ftijr swaddles. The room was lighted 
lip on til ^^^c?s * aJftd 1 wis laid Y6ry decenily be- 
tween a t)aii'bf sitectli, with my head (which was in- 
deed the only |iart I could move) npoti a very high 
pillow : this was no sooner done, but my two female 
friends catne Intb bed to me in their finest night- 
cloathes. You may easily guess at the condition of 
aman that saw a cOuple joi the most beautiful wo- 
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men in the world undrest and a-bed with him, with- 
out being; able to stir hand or foo^ I beg;ged them 
to release me, and struggled all I could to get loose, 
which I did with ^o much violence, that about mid- 
night they both leaped out of the bed, crying out 
they were undone. But s^eeipg me safe, they iook 
their posts again, and renewed their raillery. Find- 
ing all my prayers and endeavours w^re lost, I com- 
posed myself as well as I could, and told them, that 
if they would not unbind me, I would fall asleep 
between them, and by that means disgrace them for 
ever. B«it, alas ! this was impossible ; could 1 have 
been disposed to it, they would have prevented me 
by several little ill-natured caresses and endearments 
wbieh they bestowed upon me. As much devoted 
as I am to womankind, I would not pass such an- 
otli^ night to be master of the whole sex. My reader 
will doubtiem be eurious to know what became of 
me the next morning. Why truly my bed-fellows 
left me about an hour before day, and told me, if f 
woald be good and lie still, they would 3end some- 
body te ts«€ me up a« soon ns it was time for me 
to rise. Accordingly about nine o'clock in th6 
raomiBg an old woman eame to unswathe me. I 
bore all this very patiently, being resolved to take 
my revenge of my tormentors, and to keep no mea- 
sures with them as soon as I was at liberty ; but 
upon asking my old woman what was become of the 
two ladies, she told me she believed they were by 
that time within sight of Pans, for that they went 
away in a coach and six before five o*clock in th6 
morning/ L. 
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In furUu %gnemqu£ rtaad : amor omnibus idem. 

ViRO. Georg. iii. 244. 

' ■ iliey ru«h into the fame ; 

For love is lord of all, and is in all the same. 

Dryden. 

Thouoh the subject I am now going upon would 
be much more properly the foundation of a comedy^ 
I cannot forbear inserting the circumstances which 
pleased me in the account a young lady gave me of 
the loves of a family in town, which shall be name- . 
less ; or rather, for the better sound and elevation 
of the history, instead of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-one, 
I shall call them by feigned names. Without fur- 
ther preface, you are to know, that within the liber- 
ties of the city of Westminster lives the lady Ho- 
xioria, a widow about the age of forty, of a healthy 
constitution, gay temper, and elegant person. She 
dresses a little too much like a girl, affects a child- 
ish fondness in the tone of her voice, sometimes a 
pretty sullenness in the leaning of her head, and now 
and then a downcast of her eyes on her fan. Nei- 
ther her imagination nor her health would ever give 
her to know that she is turned of twenty ; but that 
in the midst of these pretty softnesses, and airs of 
delicacy and attraction, she has a tall daughter 
within a fortnight of fifteen, whoimpertinen|bly comes 
into the room, and towers so much towards woman, 
that her mother is always checked by her presence^ 
and every charm of Honoria droops at the entrance 
of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia would be what she 
ifi not, as well as her mother Honoria : but all their 
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beholders are more partial to an aiectation of what 
a person is growing up to, than of what has been 
sdreadj enjoyed, and is gone for ever. It is there- 
fore allowed to FkiTia to look forward, ^bnt not to 
Honoria to look baek. Flavia is no way dependent* 
en her mother wi^ relat'ion to her fortune, for which 
reason tbey live almost upon an equality in eonver- 
sation; «nd as Honoria has given Flavia to under- 
stand, that it is ill'bred to be sdways cabling mother, 
Flavia is as well pleased never to be called child. 
It happens by this meansythat "these ladies are gene- 
rally rivals in all places where "they appear; and the 
words mo^r and daughter never pass betweea 
them but out of spite, f iavia one night at a play oh- 
aerving Honoria -draw thc'eyes of several in the pit, 
eafied to a lady who -sat by her, and bid her ask her 
mother to lend her her snu€r4)Ox for one -momeut. 
Another time, when a lover of Honoria was on his 
knees beseeching the favour to kiss her hand, Flavia 
m^ng into the room, kneeled down by him and 
ashed her blessing. Several of these contradictory 
acts of duty have raised between them such a cold- 
ness, tlhat t^ey generally converse when they are in 
mixed company by way of talking at one another, 
and not to one another. Honoria is ever complain- 
ing of a certain sufficiency in the young women of 
this age, ¥rho assume to themselves an authority of 
t»irrying all things before them, as if they were pos- 
sessors of the -esteem of mankind, and all who were 
but a year before them m the world were neglected 
or deceased. Flavia, upon -stich a provocation, is 
sure to observe, that there lire people who can resign 
nothing, and Imow not how^o ^ve up What they 
know ^ey cannot hold; that ^y are those who 
will not allow youth their follies, not^ because they 
sre-themselyes past tliem/Jbut because they love to 

n 3 
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contiiMie in them. These beauties rival each other 
oa ail occasions, not that they have always had the 
same lovers, but each has kept up a vanity to show 
the other the charms of her lover. Dick Crastin 
cmd Tom Tulip, among many others, have of late 
been pretenders in this family : Dick to Honoria, 
Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only surviving beau of 
the last age, and Tom almost the only one thac 
keeps up &at order of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circumstances of 
a conversation of the four lovers with the spirit in 
which the young lady I had an account from, re- 
presented it at a visit where I had the honour to be 
present; but it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pretender to Flavia, 
were purposely admitted together by the ladies, that 
each might shew the other that her lover had the 
superiority in the accomplishments of that sort of 
creature whom the sillier part of women call a fine 
gentleman. As this age has a much more gross taste 
in courtship, as well as in every thing else, than the 
last had, these gentlemen are instances of it in their 
different manner of application. Tulip is ever mak- 
ing allusions to the vigour of his person, the sinewy 
force of his make; while Crastin professes a wary 
observation of the turns of his mistress's mind. — 
Tulip gives himself the air of a restless ravisher, 
Crastin practises that of a skilfiil lover. Poetry is 
the inseparable property of every man in love ; and 
as men of wit write verse on those occasions, the 
rest of the world repeat the verses of others. Thes^ 
servants of the ladies were used to imitate their 
jmanner of conversation, and allude to one another, 
rather than interchange discourse in what they said 
when they met. TuHp the other day seized his 
jnistress's hand, and repeated out of Ovid*s Art of 
Love. 
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'Tis I can in soft battles pass the night, 
Yet rise next morning vigorous for the fight. 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light. 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air of defer- 
ence, played with Honoria's fan, and repeated. 



Sedley has that preyailing gentle heart, 
That can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart': 
Raise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Between declining -virtue and desire. 
Till the poor vanquished maid dissolves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day.* 



( 



When Crastin had uttered these verses with a 
tenderness which at once spoke passion and re- 
spect, Honoria cast a triumphant glance at Flavia, 
as exulting in the elegance of Crastin*s courtship, 
and upbraiding her with the homeliness of Tulip's. 
Tulip understood the reproach, and in return began 
to applaud the wisdom of old amorous gentlemen, 
who turned their mistress's imagination as far as 
possible from what they had long themselves for- 
got, and ended his discourse n^ith a sly commenda- 
tion of the doctrine of Platonic love ; at the same 
time he ran over, with a laughing eye, Crastin's thin 
legs, meagre looks, and spare body. The old gen- 
tleman immediately left the room with some disor- 
der, and the conversation fell upon untimely pas- 
sion, after-love, and unseasonable youth. Tulip 
sung, danced, moved before the glass, led his mis- 
tress half a minuet, hummed 

Celia the fair, in the bloom of fifteen ! 

when there came a servant with a letter to him, 
which was as follows : 

* These verses 6n Sir Charles Sedley are from Lord 
Rochester's Imitation of Horace, 1 Sat x. 
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* SIR, 

* I UKDEK8TAND Vciy w^U what you meant 
by your flieniioii of Ratonic loy« . I sliall btt glad to 
meet you inMuediately in Hyde^park, . or belikidi 
Montague-house, or attend you to Barn-elms, or 
any other fashiooable place thatfs fit for a gentle- 
man to die in^ that you shall appoint for^ 

*siit, 
* Your most humble servant, 

* StlCHARD CftASTIK/ 

Tulip^s colour changed ^t the reading of 4bis 
epistle; for which reason his misiresis snatched it. 
to read the contents. While she was doing so. 
Tulip went away; and the ladies now agreeing in 
a common calamity^ bewailed together the danger 
of their lovers, lliey immediately undressed to. 
go out, and took backneys to prevent mischief: 
bu after alarming all parts of the town, Crastin 
was found by his widow in his punips at Hyde- 
park« which appointment Tulip never kept, but 
made his ^esc£qpe into the country. Flavia tears 
her hair for his inglorious safety, curses and des- 
pises her charmer, and is fallen in love with 
Crastin : which is the first part of the history of 
the rival mother. E. - 
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CoRvtvcr propi dtssentire videntur^ 



Poscentes vario tmUtHm diver sa palato; 
^Quiddem? Quidnondem? 

HOR. 2 Ep. ii. 61* 



iMITAtED, 

What would yott have me do. 



When out of twenty I can please not two ?— 
One likes the pheasant's wing, and obe the leg $ 
The vulgar boU, the learned roast an egg ; 
Hard task, to Mt the palate of sach guests* 

POPB. 

LooKiKO over the late packets of letters which liay6 
been sent to me, I found the following one : 

' MR. SPECTATOR) 

' Your paper is a part of my tea-equipage: 
and my servant knows my humour so well, that 
calling for my breakfast this morning (it being past 
my usual hour), she answered, the Spectator was 
not yet come in ; but that the tea-kettle boiled^ 
and she expected it every moment. Having thug 
in part signified to you the esteem and veneration 
-which 1 have for you, I must put you in mind of 
the catalogue of books which you have promised to 
recommend to our sex ; for I have deferred fur- 
nishing my closet with authors, till I receive your 
advice in this particular, being your daily disciple ^ 

and humble servant, ^ leonora. 
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In answer to my fair disciple, whom I am very 
proud of, I must acquaint her and the rest of my 
readers, that since I have called out for help in my 
^catalogue of a lady's library, I have received many 
letters upon that head, some of which I shall give 
an account of. 

In the first'class I shall take notice of those which 
"Come to me from eminent booksellers, who every one 
of them menti<Mi with respect the authors they have 
^printed, and consequently have an eye to th'eir own 
advajitage more than to that of the ladies. One 
tells me, that he thinks it absolutely necessary for 
^women to have true notioos of right and equity, and 
that therefore they cannot pef use a better book than 
Dalton's Country Justice. Another thinks they can- 
mot be wi^ut The Complete Jockey. A third ob- 
niervingthecuriottty and desire rfprywg i&toflecrets, 
-which he tells me is naturid to the fair sex, is of 
opinion thisfemalemdination,ifwell directed, might 
turn very miidi to their advantage, and therefore 
.recommends to me Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. 
A fourth lays it down as an unquestioned truth, that 
-a lady cannot be thoroughly accomplished who has 
not read The Secret Treaties and Negotiattons of 
Marshal d'Estrades. mfr. Jacob Tonson, junior, is 
of opinion, that Bayle's Dictionary might be of ^ery 
>greatii«e to the'ladies, in order to make them gene^- 
ralsdholars. Another, whose name I have fcHrgotteo, 
thinks it highly ^proper that every woman with child 
should read Mr. Wall's Hiartory of InliatBt Baptism; 
as another is very importunate with me to recom* 
^mend to all my female readers The finishing Stroke ; 
?being a Vindication of the Patriardial Scheme, Ac. 

In the second class I shall mention bo6k8 which 
«re recommended % husbands, if I may believe the 
iwiters of them. Whether or no they are real hu*- 



bands of peraooated ones, I etaan^i ieil ; but tW 
books Uiey n^comofeeod areas foiiows« A Faraphnse 
on the History of Sassuiah. - Rdes to keep Lent. 
The Chris tMi's Overcrow preveated. A Dissuasive 
from (he Play-house. The VirtaeS of Camphise^ 
with Directions to make Camphire Tea^. llie Ple»- 
sure of a Coa^olry Life« The Goverament of the 
Tongue. A letter dated from Cheapside^ desires me 
that I would advise all young wives to* make them* 
selves mistresses of Wiugate^s Avkhmetic, and con- 
dudes with a Postscript, that he hopes i will not. 
Ibrget ^e Countess of Kent's Receipt. 

I may rockoa the ladies themselvss as a thkd class: 
among these my conrespoiideats and prtvy eounsel- 
lors. In a letter fnotn one of them, I am advised to 
place Pharamood'^ at Uie head of nsy catalogue, aad 
If I think pmper to giive the second place to Cas- 
sandra/f Coquetitta bNsgs me not to think of nailing 
women upon tlieir knees with mmnials of devottOB^ 
nor with scoMshing th«r faces with books- of houae^ 
wifery. Florelta desires to know if there are any 
books wriljlen against prudes, and iatreats me, if 
there are to give them a place in my library. Plays 
of all sorts liave their several iftdvocajtes : All for 
Love is mentioned in above fifteen lattere; Sopho^ 
nisba, or Hannibal's Overthrow,, in ft dozen; The 
Innocent Adukery is likewise highly approved of: 
MMiridates, King of Pontus, has many friends; 
Alexander the Qtent and Aarengaebe faave tiie same 
•dumber of voices; but Theedosins, or the Force of 
ho^y carries iit fnin all the rest. 

I should, in <iie last plate, mentkNi inch books as 
have been pioposed by mem of learaiag^ and those 

*t Two celebrated French Romances^ WrittcaQ by M. ; 

La'Calprenede. t 
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who appear competeni judges of this matter, and 
must here take occasion to thank A. B. whoever it 
is that conceals himself under these two letters, for 
his advice upon this subject. But as I find the work 
I have undertaken to be very difficult, I shall defer 
the executing of it till I am further acquainted with 
the thoughts of my judicious contemporaries, and 
have time to examine the several books they offer 
to me : being resolved, in an affair of this moment,, 
to proceed with the greatest caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the ladies under 
my particular care,I shall mak^it my business to find 
out m the best authors, ancient and modem, such 
passages as may be for their use, and endeavour to 
accommodate them as well as I can to their taste ; 
not questioning but the valuable part of the sex will 
easily pardon me, if from time to time I laugh at 
those little vanities and follies which appear in the 
behaviour of some of them, and which are more 
proper for ridicule than a serious censure. Most 
books being calculated for male readers, and gene- 
rally written with an eye to men of learning, makes 
a work of this nature the more necessary; besides, 
I am the more encouraged, because I flatter myself 
that I see the sex daily improving by these my specu- 
lations. My fair readers are already deeper scholars 
than the beaux. I could name some of them who 
talk much better than several gentlemen that make 
a figure at Will's; and as [ fi^quently receive let- 
ters from the fine ladies and pretty fellows, I cannot 
but observe that the former are superior to the othes, 
not only in the sense but in the spelling. Thiscan- 
Bot but have a good effect upon the female worlds 
and keep them from being charmed by those empty 
coxcombs that have hitherto been admired amqng 
the women, though laughed at among the men*. 
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I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle passes for 
an impertinent fellow, that Will Trippet begins to 
be smoked, and that Frank Smoothly himself is with- 
in a month of a coxcomb, in case I think fit to con- 
tinue this psgper. For my part, as it is my business 
in some measure to detect such as would lead astray 
weak minds by their false pretences to wit andjudg* 
ment, humour and gallantry, I shall not fail to lend 
the best light I am able to the fair sex for the con^ 
tinuation of these their discoveries. L* 
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Spaiio hrm 



Spem hmgam reseces: dum loiiuimur,/ugerit tnrtda 
JEta$: carpe diem, qudm minimum credulapostero, 

HoR. lOd.xi. G. 

Thy lengthened hopes with prudence boond 

Proportion'd to the flying hour: 
While thus we talk in careless ease, 

The envious moments wing their flight ; 
Instant the fleeting pleasure seize, 

Nor trust to-morrow's doubtful light. 

Francis, 

Wb all of «ft complain of the shortness of time, saith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know whaX 
to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either in 
doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the pur- 
pose, or in doing nothii^ that we ought to do. We 
are always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end qf them. That 
noble philosopher has described our inconsistency 

VOL. II. Q 
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wilh oamuittii m^ibk porti^ar, by all those various 
tuns of «x|ure9^on and thought which are peculiar 
to bis writiags. 

I oflben consider mankind sis wholly inconsistent 
with itself ia a point that bears some affinity to the 
former. Though we seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in general, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of busi«esss, then to make up^an estate, 
then to arrive atboiKMtrs, Ihen to retire. Thus al<- 
though the whole life is allowed by every one to be 
short, the several divisions of it appear long and 
tedious. We are for lengthening our span in gene- 
ral, but would fain contract the parts of which it is 
composed. The ocurer would be very well satisfied ' 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between the 
present moment and next quarter-day. The politi- 
cian would be contented to lose three years in his life, 
could he place things in the posture which he fancies 
they will stand in after su^ a revolution of time. 
The lover would be glad to strike out of bis exist- 
ence all the moments that are to pass away before 
the ha|^y meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, 
we should be very glad in most parts of our lives 
that it ran much ^ster than it does. Sevend hours 
of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wish away- 
whole years; and travel through time as through a 
country filled mik many wild and empty wastes, ^ 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may arrive 
4t thosesever^little cettlements or imaginary'poihts 
of rest which are dispetsed up and down in it. 

If we divide t^ life of most men into twenty 
parts, we shaU find that at least ninete^i of them' 
are ncere gaps and chasms, which are neither fiUed 
^th i^asure nor business. I do not however in- 
dade in this cdeulation the life of those men who 
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are in a p6rpetoal hurry of ftfiairs, bat of those only 
who are not always eng:\ged in scenes of action ; 
and ! hope I shall not do an unacceptable piece of 
service to these persons, if I point oot to them cer- 
tain methods for the fHling up their empty spaces 
of life. The methods I «haii propose to them ar6 
as fbllow. 

The first IS the exercise of virtue, rn the most ge* 
neral acceptation of the word. The particular schema 
which comprehends the socra! virtues, may give em^ 
ployment to the most industrious temper, and fkid a 
man in business more than the most active station 
of life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, 
comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way 
almost every day of our lives. A man has frequent 
opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of a partys 
of doing justice to the character of a deserving man; 
of soft^ing the envious, quieting the aiigry, and 
rectifying the prejudiced; which are all of Ihem em*- 
ployments suited to a reasonable nature, and bring 
great satisfaction to the person who can busy lum-* 
self hi them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em^ 
ployment for those retired hours in which we ai^ 
altogether left to ourselve8,and destitute of company 
and conversation ; I mean that intercourse and com- 
munication which every reasonable creatureought to 
maiiftain with the great Author of his being. The 
man who lives under an habitual sense of the divine 
presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of tem- 
per, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of. 
thinkinghimself in company with his dearest andbest 
of fnends. The time never lies heavy upon him : it 
is impossible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
passions are the most busied at such hours when 
those of other men are the most unactive. He do 
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sooner steps out of tfie world but his heart burns 
with de vption, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which every where 
surrounds him ; or on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its sorrows, it^ apprehensions, to the great 
supporter of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a 
man's being virtuous, that he may have something 
to do ; but if we consider further, that the exercise 
of virtue is not only an amusement for the time it 
lasts, but that its influence extends to those parts 
of our existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in 
vice, the argument redoubles upon us for putting in 
practice this method of passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good ac- 
count, what shall we think of him if he suffers nine- 
teen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even 
the twentieth to his ruin or disadvantage? But be-> 
cause the mind cannot be always in its fervours, nor 
strained.up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to find 
out proper employments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propose 
to fill up our time, should be useful and innocent 
diversions. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
>sonable creatures to be altogether conversant in such 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them, but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind uf gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself I shall not determine ; but I 
think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best 
aense passing away a dozen hours together in shuf- 
fling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other con- 
versation but what is made up of a few game phrases^ 
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and BO other ideas but tbote of Uack or red spots 
ranged together in different figures. Womld mot a 
meui laugh to*hear any one of this species complain* 
ing that life is short? 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of « 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
under proper regulations* 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably as 
in the conversation of a well-chosen friend. There 
is indeed no blessing of life that is any way compa- 
rable to the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous 
friend. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the understaodiBg^engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good i«s<^utk>ns, 
sooths and allays the passions, and finds employ- 
nient for most of the vacant -hours of life. 

Next to such an inttmacywith a particular pexson, 
one would endeavour after a more general conver- 
sation with such as are able to entertain and im- 
prove those with whom they converse, which am 
qualifications that seldom go asunder. 

There axe many other use^l amusements of life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occasions have recourse to something, 
rather thfan suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adr& 
with any passion that chances to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or axv 
chitectoffe, is like one that has another sense, when 
compared with such as have no relish of tbose^affta* 
The Aorist, the planter, Uie gardener, the husband- 
man, inlien they are only as aocom^ishnents to the 
man of fortmse, are gieat reliefs to a countiy life, 
and ma»y ways nedtil to those who are possessed 
of tiiem. 

Belt of aB tte divefnonft of life, theK is none «ci 
proper to SM i^kB empty spaces as the reading of 
Qsefttl and entertaimoe aalbors* Bat this I jriudUnlsr 
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touch upon, because it in some measure interferes 
with the third method, which I shall propose in 
another paper, for the employment of our dead un- 
active hours, and which I shall only mention in ge- 
neral to be llie pursuit of knowledge. 
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Vivere 6m, tit A posse priwre frwi. 

Mart. Epig. xxiii. 10. 

The present joys of life we dout>ly tast^, 
. By looking back with pleasure to the past. 

The last method which I proposed in my Saturday's 
paper, for filling up those empty spaces of life which 
are so tedious and burdensome to idle people^ is the 
employing o.urselves in the pursuit of knowledge. 
I remember Mr. Boyle, speaking of a certain mine- 
xal, tells us, that a man may consume his whole life 
in the study of it, without arriving at the knowledge 
of all its qualities. The truth of it is, there is not a 
single science, or any branch of it, that might not 
furnish a man with business for life, though it were 
much longer than it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten subjects 
of the usefulness of knowledge, nor of the'^pleasure 
and perfection it gives the mind; nor on the me- 
thods of attaining it^ nor recommend any particular 
branch of it ; all which have been the topics of many 
'Other writers ; but shall indulge myself in a specu- 
lation that is more uncommon, and may therefoie 
perhaps be more entertaimng^ 
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1 hare befgte sfhewn bow the unemployed parts of 
life appear longand tedious, and shall here endeavour 
to shew how £ose parts of life which are exercised 
'ip study, reading and the pursuits of knowledge, are 
long, but not tedious, and by that means discover a 
method of lengthening our lives, and at the same time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advantage. 
Mr. Locke observes, * That we get the idea of 
time or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas 
which succeed one another in our minds : that for 
this reason, when we sleep soundly without dream- 
ing, we have no perception of time, or the length of 
it whilst we sleep ; and that the moment wherein we 
leave off to think, till the moment we begin to think 
again, seems to have no distance/ To which the 
author adds, ' and so I doubt not but it would be to 
a waking man if it were possible for him to keep 
only one idea in his mind, without variation, and the 
succession of others; and we see, that one who fixes 
his thoughts very intently on one thing, so as to take 
but little notice of the succession of ideas that pass 
into his mind whilst he is taken up with that earnest 
contemplation, lets slip out of his account a good 
part of that duration, and thinks that time shorter 
than it is.' 

We might carry thig thought further, and consi- 
der a man as on one side, shortening his time by 
thinking of nothing, or but a few things ; so on the 
other, as lengthening it, by employing his thoughts 
on many subjects, or by entertaining a quick and 
constant succession of ideas. Accordingly, Monsieur 
. Mallebranche, in his Inquiry after Truth, (which was 
published several years before Mr. Locke's Essay 
on Human Understanding) tells, us, * that it is pos- 
sible, some creatures may think half an hour as long 
as we do a thousand years; or look upon that space 
of duration which we call a minute, as an hour, a 
week, a month, or a whole age/ 
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This notion of Motisieut Mallebrancbe is capable 
of some little explanathm from what I iiaveqaoted 
out of Mr. Locke ; for if our notion of time is pro- 
dnced by onr reflecting on the succession of ideas 
in our mind, and this succession may be infinitely 
accelerated or retarded, it will follow, that diffi?rent 
beings may have different notions of the same parts* 
of duration, according as their ideas, which we sup- 
pose are equally distinct in each of them, follow 
one another in a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran, which 
looks as if Mahomet had been posi^essed of the 
notion we are now speaking of. It is there said 
that the Angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his 
bed one momiug to give him a sight of all things 
in the seven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which 
tiie prophet took a distinct view of; and af%er hav-* 
ing held ninety thousand conferences with God, was 
brought back again to his bed. All this, says the 
Alcoran, was transacted in so small a space of time, 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed still warm, 
and took up an earthen pitcher, which was thrown 
down at the very instant that the Angel Gabriel 
carried him away, before the water was all spilt.* 
There is a very pretty story in the Turkish tales, 
which relates to this passage of that famous im- 
V {)Ostor, and bears some affinity to the subject we are 
now upon. A sultan of Egypt Who was an infidel, 
used to laugh at this circumstance in Mahomet^ 
life, as what was altogeUier impossible lihd absurd ; 
but conversmg one dav with a great doctor in the 
law, who hadthe gill of working mhncles, the doc- 
tor told him he would quiddy convince him of die 



* The S{>ectator'8 memory hath here deceiyed him; no 
sack passage^is jto be found ia the Alcoran, though it pos- 
sihly ma^ & jibme of tiie histories of Mahomet's life. 
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truth of this passage in the history of Mahomet, if 
he would consent to do what he would desire of 
him. Upon this the sultan was directed to place 
himself by a huge tub of water, which he did ac- 
cordingly ; and as he stood by the tub amidst a 
circle of his great men, the holy man bid him- 
plunge his head into the water, and draw it up 
again. The king accordingly thrust his head into 
the water, and at the same time found himself at 
the foot of a mountain on the sea shore. The king 
immediately began to rage against his doctor for 
this piece of treachery and witchcraft ; but at lengthy 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, he set himself 
to think on proper methods for getting a livelihood 
in this strange country. Accordingly he applied 
himself to some people whom he saw at work in a 
neighbouring wood : these people conducted him to 
a town that stood at a little distance from the wood^ 
where after some advantages, he married a woman 
of great beauty and fortune. He lived with this 
woman so long, that he had by her seven sons and 
«even daughters. He was afterwards reduced to 
great want, and forced to think of plying in the 
streets as porter for his livelihood. One day as he 
was walking alone by the sea-side, being seized 
with many melancholy reflections upon his former 
and his present state of life, which had raised a 
£t of devotion in him, he threw off his clothes 
with a design to wash himself, according to the 
custom of the Mahometans, before he said his 
prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no sooner 
raised his head above the water but he found him- 
self standing by the side of the tub, with the great 
men of his court about him, and the holy man at 
his side. He immediately upbraided his teacher 
ibr having sent him on such a course of adventures. 
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and betfflcyed him into so long a state of misery and 
servittide; but wa» wonderfoliy sorprised when he 
heard that the state he talked of was ont^r a dream 
aiad delu^on : that he had not stirred kem the place 
where he tfwn stood ; and that he had only dipped 
his head into the water, and immediately taken it 
out again. 

The Mahometan doctor t<>ok this occasion of in-^ 
structtng the sultan, that nothing was impossible 
with Gfxt ; and that He, with whom a thottsand 
years are bat as one day^ can, if he pleaises, make 
> a single day, nay, a single moment, appear to any 
of his creatures as a thousaxvd years. 

I shall leaye my reader to compare these easteni 
fiibles with the notions of those two great philoso- 
phers whom I have quoted in this paper; and shall 
only, by way of application, desire him to consider 
how we may estehd life beyond its natural din^n-^ 
stons, by;^applying ourselves ^ifgently to the pur^ 
suits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man are kngthened by hii 
ideas, as those of a fooF ti^ by his passions. Th6 
time of the one is long, because he does not know 
what to do with it ; so is that of the other, because 
he distinguishes every moment of it with useful or 
amusing thoughts ; or, in other words, because th6 
one is alwap wishing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the mafi 
wha is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, frorti 
that of him who is grown old in ignorance and folly! 
The latter is like the owner of a barren country, 
that fills his eye with the prospect of naked hills 
and plains, which produce nothing either profitable 
or ornamental : and the other beholds a beautiful 
and spacious landscrape divided into Melightful 
gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields, and cah 
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scarce cast bis eyes on a single spot of liia posses- 
sions>» that is not covered with some beautiful 
plaiH or :flower. . L» 
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Curai Uees loqtnmier^ ingentet stupef^. 

SsmcA TiUG. 

Xiight sorrows lose the tongue, but great enchain. 

Havivg read the two fidlowing letters with mnoh 
pleasure, I cannot but think the good Sdoseof them 
•will be as agreeable to the town as ^ny thing 1 could 
<8ay, either on the topics they treat of, or any other ; 
they both allude to former papers of muie, and I do 
«ot question but the first, which is upon mourning, 
will be thought the production of a man who is well 
acquainted with the generous yearnings of di8tee8# 
•in a manly temper, which is above thereltef of tecur^. 
A ctpecuktion of my own on that subject I shall 
defer till another occasion. 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind as great 
as her understanding. There is perhaps something 
in llie beginning of it which I ought in modesty to 
«<K>nceal; but I have so much esteem for this cor- 
•respon^snt, that I will not alter a tittle of what she 
writes, though I am thus sorupulous at tlie price of 
being ridiculous. 

* MB. SFSCTATOB,, 

' I WAS very well pleased %ith your discourse 

upon general mourning, and should be obliged to 

^yott if you would eater uito the matter more deeply, 
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and give us your thoughts upon the common sense 
the ordinary people have of the demonstrations of 
grief, who prescribe rules and fashions to the most 
solemn affliction ; such as the loss of the nearest 
relations and dearest friends. You cannot go to 
▼isit a sick friend, but some impertinent waiter about 
him observes the muscles of your face, as strictly 
as if they were prognostics of his death or recovery. 
If he happens to be taken from you, you are im- 
mediately surrounded with numbers of these spec- 
tators, who expect a melancholy shrug of your 
shoulders, a pathetical shake of your head, and an 
expressive distortion of your face, to measure your 
afiection and value for the deceased. But there is 
nothing, on these occasions, so much in their favour 
as immoderate weeping. As all their passions are 
superficial, they imagine the seat of love and friend- 
ship to be placed visibly in the eyes. They judge 
'what stock of kindness you had for the living, by 
the quantity of tears you pour out for the dead; so 
that if one body wants that quantity of salt-water 
another abounds with, he is in great danger of being 
thought insensible or ill-natured. They are strangers 
to friendship, whose grief happens not to be moist 
enough to wet such a parcel of handkerchiefs. Bat 
-experience has told us, nothing is so fallacious as 
this outward sign of sorrow ; and the natural hisr 
tory of our bodies will teach us that this flux of the 
^yes, this faculty of weeping, is peculiar only to 
some constitutions. We observe in the tender bodies 
•of children, when crossed in their little wills and ex- 
pectations, how dissolvable they are into tears. If 
this were what grief is in men, nature would not be 
able to support them in the excess of it for one mo- 
ment. Add to this observation, how quick is their 
transition from this passion to that of their joy! I 
^\\\ not say we see often, in the next tender things 
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tx> children, tears shed without much grieving^, 
^hus it is common to shed tears without much sor« 
row, and as common to suffer much sorrow with- 
out shedding tears. Grief and weeping are indeed 
frequent companions : but, I believe, never in theit 
highest excesses. As laughter does not proceed 
from profound joy, so neither does weeping from 
profound sorrow. The sorrow which appears so 
easily at the eyes, cannot have pierced deeply into 
the heart. The heart distended with grief, stops 
all the passages for tears or lamentations. 

* Now, sir, what I would incline you to in all 
this is, that you would inform tlie shallow critics 
and observers upon sorrow, that true afBiction la- 
bours to be invisible, that it is a stranger to cere- 
mony, and that it bears in its own nature a dignity 
much above the little circumstances which are af- 
fected under the notion of decency. You must 
know, sir, I have lately lost a dear friend, for whom 
I have not yet shed a tear, and for that reason 
your animadversions on that subject would be the 
more acceptable to, 

* SIR, 

' Your most humble servant, 

* B. D.' 

' M tt. SPSCTATOR, ^ June the 16th. 

' As I hope there are but few who have so 
little gratitude as not to acknowledge the usefulness 
of your pen, and to esteem it a public benefit ; so I 
am sensible, be. that as it will, you must neverthe- 
less find the secret and incomparable pleasure of 
doitig good, and be a great sharer in the enter tain* 
ment you give. I acknowledge our sex to be much 
obfiged, and t hope improved by your labours, and 
even your intentions more particularly for our ser- 
vice. If it be true, as it is sometimes said,^ that our 

TOl. 11. H 
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sex have an iafluence on the other, yoar paper may 
be a yet more general good. Your directing us to 
reading, is certainly the best means to our instruc* 
tion ; but I think with you, cautioi) in that particu-> 
lar very useful, since the improvement of our un- 
derstandings may or may not be of service to us, 
according as it is managed. It has been thought 
we are not generally so ignorant as ill-taught, or 
that our sex does so often want wit, judgment, or 
knowledge, as the right application of them. You 
are so well-bred, as to say your fair readers are al- 
ready deeper scholars than the beaux, and that you 
could name some of them that talk much better 
than several gentlemen that make a figure at Will's. 
I'his may possibly be, and no great compliment, in 
my opinion, even supposing your comparison to 
reach Tom's and the Grecian. Surely you are too 
wise to think that the real commendation of a wo* 
man. Were it not rather to be wished we improved 
in our own sphete, and approved ourselves better 
daughters, wives, mothers, and friends ? 

. ' I cannot but agree with the judicious trader in 
Cheapside (though I am not at all prejudiced in his 
favour) in recommending tlie study of arithmetic ; 
and must dissent even from the authority which you 
mention, when it advises the making our sex scho- 
lars. Indeed a little more philosophy, in order to 
the subduing our passions to our reason, might be 
sometimes serviceable^ and a treatise of that nature 
I should approve of, even in the exchange for Theo- 
dosius, or the Force of Love ; but as I well know 
you want not hints, I will proceed no further, than 
to recommend the Bishop of Cambray's Education 
of a Daughter, as it is translated into the only laii» 
guage I have any knowledge of, though perhaps 
very much to its disadvantage. I have heard it 
objected agaiueirt that piece, that its' instructions are 
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not of general use, but only fitted for a grfeat lady; 
but I confess I am not of that opinion ; for I do 
not remember that there are any rules laid down 
for the expences of a woman, in which particular 
only I think a gentlewoman ought to differ from a 
lady of the best fortune, or highest quality, and not 
in their principles of justice, gratitude, sincerity, 
prudence, or modesty. I ought perhaps to make 
an apology for this long epistle ; but as I rather 
believe you a friend to sincerity, than ceremony » 
shall only assure you I am, sir, 

* Your most humble servant, 
T. * annabella/ 
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Mancipium dominey etfrugi 



HoR. 2 Sat. vii. 2. 

The faithful servant, and the true. 

Creech. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE frequently read your discourse upon 
servants, and as I am one myself, have been mucli 
offended that in that variety of forms wherein you 
considered the bad, you found no place to mention 
the good. There is however one observation of 
yours I approve, which is, "That there are men of 
wit and good sense among all orders of men, and 
that servants report most of the good or ill which 
is spoken of their masters.'' That there are men 
of sense who live in servitude, I have the vanity to ^ 

say I have felt to my woeful experience. You at- 
tribute very justly the source- of our general iniquity 
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to board-wages, and the manner of living out of a 
domestic way : but I cannot give you my thoiiglits 
on this subject any way so well, as by a short ac- 
count of my own life to this the forty-fifth year of 
my age ; that is to say, from my being first a foot- 
boy at fourteen, to my present station of a nobleman's 
porter in the year of my age above mentioned. 

' Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to 
the family of Sir Stephen Rackrent. Sir Stephen put 
me to school, or rather made me follow his'son Harry 
to school, from my ninth year; and there, though 
Sir Stephen paid something for my learning, I was 
used like a servant, and was forced to get whatscraps 
of learning I could by my own industry, for the school- 
master took very little notice of me. My young mas- 
ter was a lad of very spricrhtly parts ; and my being 
constantly about him, and loving him, was no small 
advantage to me. My master loved me extremely, 
and has often been whipped for not keeping me at a 
distance. He used always to say, that when he came 
to his estate I should have a lease of my father's tene- 
ment for nothing. I came up to town with him to 
Westminster-school; at which time he taught me at 
night all he learnt ; and put me to find out words in 
the dictionary when he was about his exercise. It 
was the will of Providence that master Harry was 
taken very ill of a fever, of which he died within ten 
days after his first falling sick. Here was the fiist 
sorrow I ever knew ; and I assure you, Mr. Spectator, 
1 remember the beautiful action of the sweet youth 
in his fever, as fresh as if it were yesterday. If he 
wanted any thing, it must be given him by Tom. 
When I let any thing fall through the grief 1 was un- 
der, he would cry, " Do not beat the poor boy: give 
him some more julep for me, no body else shall give 
it me/' He would strive to hide his being so bad*, 
when he saw I could not bear his being in so much 
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danger, and comforted me^ ^yiogy '* Tom, Tom, 
have a good heart" When I was holding a cup at 
Ills mouth, he fell into convulsions; and at this very 
time I hear my dear master's last groan. I was quick- 
ly turned out of the room, and left to sob and beat my 
head against the wall at my leisure. The grief I was 
in was inexpressible; and every body thought ijt 
would have cost me my life, hx a few days my old 
lady, who was one of the housewives of the world, 
thought of turning me out of doors , because I put her 
in mind of her son. Sir Stephen proposed putting 
me to prentice ; but my lady being an excellent 
manager, would not let her husband throw away 
his money in acts of charity » I had sense enough 
to be under the utmodt indignation, to see her dis^ 
card with so little concern, one her son had loved 
so much ; and went out of the house to ramble 
wherever my feet would cariy me. 

< The third day after I left Sir Stephen's family^ I 
was strolling up and down the walks in the Temple. 
A young gentleman of the house, who (as I heard 
him say afterwards) seeing me half starved and well- 
dressed, thouffht me an equipage ready to his hand, 
after very little inquiry more than ^' Did I want a 
master 1" bid me fbllow him ; I did so, and in a very 
little while thought myself the happiest creatute in the 
world. My time was taken up in carrying letters to 
wenches, or messages to young ladies of my master's 
acquaintance. We rambled from tavern to tavern, 
to the playhouse, the Mulberry- garden,* and all 
places of resort; where my master engaged every 
night in some new amour, in which and drinking he 
spent ^1 his time when he had money « During these 
extravagancies, I had the pleasure of lying on the 

* The Mulberry-garden was a place of elegat^t «ttter- 
taimneikC near Backingfaara-hotise (now the QHMil's 
Palaces) Jomewkat Uke the itaoderji Vauxhall. 
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Stairs of a tavern half a night, playing at dice with 
other servants, and the like idlenesses. When my 
master vfos moneyless, I was generally employed 
in transcribing amorous pieces of poetry, old songs, 
and -new lampoons. This life held till my master 
married, and he had then the prudence to turn me 
ofF, because I was in the secret of his intrigues. 

^ I was utterly at a loss what course to take next ; 
when at last I applied myself to afellow-sufTerer, one 
of his misti-esses, a woman of the town. She hap- 
pening at that time to be pretty full of money, clothed 
me from head to foot; and knowing me to be a sharp 
fellow, employed me accordingly. Sometimes I was 
to go abroad with her, and when she had pitched 
upon a young fellow, she thought for her turn, I was 
to be dropped as one she could not trust. She would 
often cheapen goods at the New Exchange;* and 
when she had a mind to be attacked, she would send 
roe away on an errand. When an humble servant 
and she were beginning a parley, I came immediately, 
and told her Sir John was come home ; then she 
would order another coach to prevent being dogged. 
The lover makes signs to me as I get behind the 
coach : I shake my head, it was impossible : I leave 
my lady at the next turning, and follow the cully to 
know how to fall in his way on another occasion. Be- 
sides good offices of this nature, I writ all my mis- 
tress's love-letters ; some from a lady that saw such 
a gentleman at such a place in such a coloured coat, 
some shewing the terror she was in of a jealous old 
husband, others explaining that the severity of her 
parents was such (though her fortune was settled) 
that she was willing to run away with such a one, 

^* The New Exchange was situated between Durham- 
yard and Vork-buildings in the Strand. It was the 
fashionable mart of millinery wares till 1787, when it was 
taken down, and dwelling-hoases erected on the spot 
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thougli the k new he was but a younger brother. In 
a word, my half education and love of idle books 
made me outwrite all that made love to her by way of 
epistle; and, as she was extremely cunning, she did 
well enough in company by a skilful affectation of 
the greatest modesty. In the midst of all this I was 
surprised with a letter from her, and a ten pound note. 

"UOUEST TOM, 

''You will never see me more, I am married 
to a very cunning country gentleman, who might 
possibly guess something if 1 kept you still; there- 
lore farewell." 

' When this place was lost also in marriage, I 
was resolved to go among quite another people, fot 
the future, and got in buSer to one of those families 
where there is a coach kept, three or four servants, 
a clean house, and a good general outside upon a 
small estate. Here I lived very comfortably for 
some time, until I unfortunately found my master, 
the very gravest man alive, in the garret with the 
chamber-maid. I knew the world too well to think 
of staying there ; and the next day pretended to 
have received a letter out of the country that my 
father was dying, and got my discharge with a 
bounty for my 'discretion. 

' The next I lived with was a peevish single roan, 
whom I stayed with for a year and a half. Most 
part of the time I passed very easily ; for when I 
began to know him, I minded no more, than he 
meant, what he said; so that one day in a eood 
humour he said, '' I was the best man he ever nad, 
by my want of respect to him.'' 

* These, sir, are the chief occurrences of my life, / 

and I will not dwell upon very many other places I f 
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have beea in, where I have been the strangest fellow 
in the world, where nobody in the world had such 
servants as they, where sure they were the un- 
luckiest people in the world in servants, and so-* 
forth» All I mean by this representation is, to 
shew you that we poor servants are not (what you 
called us too generally) all rogues; but that we 
are what we are, according to the example of our 
superiors. In the family I am now in, I am guilty 
of no <me sin but lying ; which I do with a grave 
face in my gown and staff every day I live, and al- 
most all day long, in denying my lord to imperti- 
nent suitors, and my lady to unwelcome visitants. 
But, sir, I am to let you know that I am, when I 
can get abroad^ a leader of the servants : I am he 
that keeps time with beating my cudgel against the 
boards in the gallery at an opera; I am he that am 
touched so properly at a tragedy, when the people 
of quality are staring at one another during the 
-most important incidents. When you hear in a 
crowd a cry in the right place^ a hum wheie the 
point is touched in a speech, or a huzza set up 
where it is the voice of the people ; you may con- 
clude it is begun or joined by, 

'sir, 
* Your more than humble servant, ^ 

T. * THOMAS TRUSTY. 
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Prifjecert antmat ■ ■■ 

ViBG. £ii. n. 4S6. 

They prodigally throw their lires away. 

Amokg the loose papers which I have frequently 
spoken of heretofore, I find a conversation between 
Pharamond and Eucrate upon the subject of duels, 
and tbe copy of an edict issued in consequence of 
that discourse. 

. Eocrate ai|;ued, that nothing but the most severe 
and vindictive punishment, such as placing the bo- 
dies of the offenders in chains, and putting them to 
death by the most exquisite torments, would be suffi- 
cient to extirpate acrime which had solongprevaaled, 
and was so nrmly fixed in the opinion of the world 
a9 great and laudable. The king answered, < that 
indeed instances of ignominy were necessary in the 
cure of this evil ; but, considering that it prevailed 
only among such as had a nicety in their sense of 
honour, and that it often happened that a duel was 
fought to save appearances to the world, when both 
parties were in their hearts in amity and reconci- 
liation to each other, that it was evident that turning 
the mode another way would effectually put a stop 
to what had being only as a mode ; that to such per- 
sons, poverty and shame were torments sufficient; 
that he would not go further in punishing in others, 
crimes which he was satisfied he himself was most 
guilty of, in that he might have prevented them by 
speaking his displeasure sooner.' Besides which ^ 

the king said, ' he was in general averse to tortures, / 

which was putting human nature itself, ruther than 
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the criminal, to disgrace; and that he would be sure 
not to nwe this meaiis nHiere the crime was but an 
ill effect arising from a laudable cause, the fear of 
shame/ The king, at the same time, spoke with 
much grace upon the subject of mercy ; and repented 
of many acts of that kind which had a mi^ificent 
aspect kk the doing, but dreadful consequences in 
the example. * Mercy to particulars,' he observed, 
' was cruelty in the general. That though a prince 
could, not revive a dead man by taking the hfe of 
him who killed him, neither could he make repara- 
tion to the next that should die by the evil example ; 
Dr answer %o himself for the partiiditjr iti not pardon* ^ 
Ing the next as well as the former onender. — As for 
ne,' says Pharamond, * I have conquered France, 
and yet have given, laws to my people. The laws 
are my methods of life ; they are not n diminution 
biit a dilution to my power. I am still absolute to 
distinguish the innocent snd the vi^rtuous, to >ive 
honouifs to the brave and generous : I am absolute 
in my good will ; none can oppose my bounty, or 
prescribe rules for my fovour. While I can, as I 
please, reward the good, I am under no pain that I 
cannot pardon the wicked: for which reason,' con-^ 
tinned Fkaramond, * I will effectually put a stop to 
this evil, by exposing no more the tenderness of my 
nature to the importunity of having the same re- 
spect to those who are miserable by their fault, and 
those who are so by their misfortune. Flatterers 
(concluded the king smiling) repeat to us princes, 
that we are heaven's vicegerents; let us be so, 
and let the only thing out of our power be to do 
»L" 

Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and 
Encrate had this conversation, the following edict 
vntA published against duels. 
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FHARAMOND's edict A0AIN9T DU£I«9m 

Pharamondy King of the Gauk, to ail his loving 
subjects sendeth greeting, 

* Whereas it has come to our royal notice 
and observation, that in contempt of all laws divine 
and human, it is of late become a custom among the 
nobility and gentry of this our kingdom, upon slight 
and trivial, as well as great and ui^ent provocations^ 
to invite each other into the field, there by their own 
hands, and of their own authority, to decide their 
controversies by combat; we have thought fit to take 
the said custom into our royal consideration, and 
find, upon inquiry into the usual causes whereon such 
fatal decisions have arisen, that by this wicked cus- 
tom, maugrQ all the precepts of our holy religion, 
and the rules of right reason, the greatest act of the 
human mind, forgiveness of injuries, is become vile 
and shameful ; that the rules of good society and 
virtuous conversation are hereby inverted; that the 
loose, the vain, and the impudent, insult the care« 
foly the discreet, and the modest; that all virtue is 
suppressed, and all vice supported, in the one 
act of being capable to. dare to the death. We 
have also further, with great sorrow of mind, ob- 
served that this dreadful action, by long impunity 
(our royal attention being, employed upon matters 
of more general concern) is become honourable, 
and the refusal to engage in it ignominious. In 
^ese our royal cares and inqi^irie^ we are yet fax<> 
ther Qiade to understand, that the p^rsop^ of most 
eminent worth, and most hppefi|l,abiliti6s» .accomt 
ponied with the stprongest passion for true gkny, 
are such as ar^ most liable to be inyplyed. -in the 
dangers arising from this licence. Now taking the 
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said premises into our serious consideration, and 
well weighing that all such emergencies (wherein 
the mind is incapable of commanding itself, and 
where the injury is too sudden or too exquisite to 
be borne) are particularly provided for by laws 
heretofore enacted ; and that the qualities of less 
injuries, like those of ingratitude, are too nice and 
delicate to come under general rules; we do resolve 
to blot this fashion, or wantonness of anger, out of 
the minds of our subjects, by our royal resolutions 
declared in this edict as follow : 

* No person who either sends or accepts a chal- 
lenge, or the posterity of either, though no death 
ensues thereupon, shall be, after the publication of 
this our edict, capable of bearing office in these our 
dominions. 

' The person who shall prove the sending or 
receiving a challenge, shall receive to his own use 
and property the whole personal estate of both 
parties ; and their real estate shall be immediately 
f ested in the next heir of the offenders in as ample 
manner as if the said offenders were actually de* 
ceased. 

' * in cases where the laws (which we have already 
granted to our subjects) admit of an appeal for 
blood; when the crinlinal is condemned by the said 
appeal, he shall not only suffer death, but his whole 
estate, reaP, mixed, and personal, shall fW>m the 
hour of his death be vested in the next heir of the 
person whose blood he spilt. 

* That it shall not hereafter be in our royal 
power, or that of our successors, to pardon the said 
offences, or restore the offenders in their estates, 
faonour, or blood, for ever. 

' Given at our court at Blois, the 8th of February, 
420, in the second year of our reign.' T. 
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T atUa eat quarendi cura dee^ris. 

Juv. Sat. yi. 500. 

So studiously their persons they adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady*8 
head-dress. Within my own memory, I have known 
it rise and fM above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that 
the female part of our species were much taller than 
the men*. The women were of such an enormous 
stature, that < we appeared as grasshoppers before 
themf.* At present the whole sex is m a manner 
dwarfed, and shrunk into a race of beauties that 
seem almost another species. I remember several 
ladies, who were once very near seven foot high, that 
at present want some inches of five. How they came 
to be thus curtailed I cannot learn ; whether the 
whole sex be at present under any penance which we 
knownothingof,or whether they have cast their head- 
dresses in order to surprise us with something inthat 
kind which shall be entirely new; or whether some of 
the tallest of the sex being too cunning for the rest, 
have contrived this method to make themselves ap- 
pear sizeable, is still a secret; though 1 find most are 
of opinion^ they are at present like trees new lopped 

* This refers to the commode (called by the i^rench 
/oiUttnge) a kind of head-dress worn by the ladies at the 
beginning of the last century, which by means of wire 
bore up Sieir hair and fore part of the cap, consisting of 
many folds of fine lace, to a prodi^ous height The tran- J 

sition from this to the opposite extreme was very abrupt ^ 

and sudden. 

t Numb. xiil. 3S. 
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and pruhed, that will certainly sprout up and flourish 
with greater heads than before. For my own part, as 
I do not love to be insulted by women who are taller 
than myself, I admire the sex much more in their 
present humiliation, which has reduced them to their 
natural dimensions, than when they had extended 
their persons and lengthened themselves out into 
formidable and gigantic figures. I am not for ad* 
ding to the beautiful edifices of nature, nor for rais- 
ing any whimsical superstructure upon her plans*: 
I must therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleased 
with the coiffure now in fashion, and tlunk it shews 
the good sense which at present very much reigns 
among the valuable part of the sex. One may obr 
serve that women in all ages have taken more pains 
than men to adorn the outside of their heads; and 
.indeed I very much admire, that those female ar- 
chitects, who raise such wonderful structures out 
of ribbands, lace, and wire, have not been recorded 
for their respective inventions. It is certain there 
have been as many orders in these kinds of build- 
ing, as in those which have been made of marble. 
Sometifues they rise in the shape of a pyramid, 
sometimes like a tower ,and sometimes like a steeple. 
In JuvenaFs time the building grew by several or- 
ders and stories, as he has very humorously .des- 
cribed it : 

T<tt ^emit ordinibui, tot adkuc conipagibu$.altwii 
Mdificat caput; AndromaehendfrontevidebU; 

Post minor est ; dliam credos, 

Juv. Sat. vi* 501. 

With curls on cnrls they build her head before, 
, And mount it with a fonnidable tow'r ; 
A giantess she seems ; but look behind. 
And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. 

D&YDEir. 

Bat I do not remember in any part of my readings 
that the head-dress aspired to sogreatanextravff- 



gance aB in 'the fourteenth century; when it was 
btdlt up in a couple of cones of spires, which stood 
60 excessively high on each side of the head, that 
a woman, who was but a pigmy without her head- 
dress, appeared like a colossus upon putting it on. 
Monsieur Paradin says, * that these old-fashioned 
fontanges rose an ell above the head ; that they 
were pointed like steeples, and had long loosed 
pieces of crape fastened to the tops of them, which 
were curiously fringed, and hung down their backs 
tike streamers. 

The women might posisihly have carried this Go^ 
lliic building much higher had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Conecte by name, attacked it with great 
sjeal and resolution. This holy man travelled from 
place to place to preach down this monstrous com- 
mode; and succeeded so well in it, that as the ma* 
^ci^ns sacrificed their books to the flames upon 
the preaching of aii apostle, many of the women 
threw down their head-dresses in the middle of his 
i^ermon, and made a bonfire of them within sight of 
the pulpit. He was so renowned as well for the 
sanctity of his life as his manner of preaching, that 
he had often a congregation of twenty thousand 
people ; the men placing themselves on the one side 
of his pulpit, and the women on the other, that ap- 

f>eared (to use the similitude of an ingenious writer) 
ike a forest of cedars with their heads reaching to 
the clouds. He so warmed and animated the peo- 
ple against this monstrous ornament, that it lay 
tinder a kind of persecution; and whenever it ap- 
peared in public, was pelted down by the rabble, 
^ho flung stones at the persons that wore it. But 
notwithstanding this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was among them, it began to appear again 
some months after his departure, or,to tell it in Mon- 
sieur Paradin's own words, ' the women that, like 

i2 
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snails in a flight, had drawn in their horns, shot them 
out again as soon as the danger was over/ This 
extravagance of the wonien*s bead-dresses in that 
age is taken notice of by Monsieur d'Argentre in: 
his history of Bretagne, and by other historians, as 
well as the person I have here quoted. 

It is usuuly observed, that a good reign is the 
only proper time for making of laws against the 
exorbitance of power ; in the same manner an ex- 
cessive head-dress may be attacked the most effec- 
tually when the fashion is against it. I do there* 
fore recommend this paper to my female, readers by 
way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how im- 
possible it is for them to add any thing that can be 
ornamental to what is already the masterpiece of 
nature. The head has the most beautiful abear- 
ance, as well as the highest station, in a human 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beautify- 
ing the face ; she has touched it with vermillioSy 
planted in it a double -row of ivory, made it the seat 
of smiles and blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on each 
side with curious organs of sense, given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described, and surrounded it 
with such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its 
beauties in the most agreeable lieht In short, she 
seems to have designed the head as the cupola to 
the most glorious of her works ;> and when we load 
it with such a pile of supernumerary ornaments, we 
destroy the symmetry of the human figure,, and 
foolishly contrive to call off the eye from great and 
real beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribband«> c^ 
bone-lace. U 
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Turpi secemii honeatum, 

HoR. 1 Sat vi. OS. 

You know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 

Tb£ club, of which I have often declared-myself a 
member, were last night engaged in a discourse upon 
that which passes for the chief point of honour among 
men and women ; and started a great many hints 
upon the subject, which I thought were entirely new. 
I shall therefore methodize the several 'reflections 
that arose upon this occasion, and present my reader 
•with them for the speculation of this day ; after hav- 
ing premised, that if there is any thing in this paper 
ii^ch seems to differ with any passageof last Thurs- 
day's, the reader will consider^this as the sentiments 
^of the club, and the other as my own private 
thoughts, or rather those of Pharamondi 

The great point of honour in men is courage, and 
in women chastity. If a man loses his honour in one 
rencounter, it is not impossible for him to regain it 
in another : a slip in a woman's honour is irrecover- 
able* < I can give no reason for fixing the point of 
honour to these two qualities, unless it be that each 
sex sets thegreatest value on the qualification which 
rendersthem the most amiable in the eyes of thecon- 
trary sex. Had men chosen for themselves^ without 
Ttgird to the opiitiots of the ffur sex,I should believe 
the choice would have fallen on wisdoiit o^ virtue i 
439 h9d women-determined their own poiot d honour 

i3 
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it is probable that wit or good-nature would have 
carried it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the female 
sex than courage; whether it be that they are 
pleased to see one who is a terror to others faU like 
a slave at their feet, or that this quality supplies 
their own principal defect, in guarding them from 
insults, and avenging their quarrels: or that cou- 
rage is a natural indication of a strong and spnght* 
ly constitution. On the other side, nothing makes 
women more esteemed by the opposite sex than 
chastity ; whether it be that we always prize those 
mo«t who are hardest, to come at, or that nothing 
besides chastity, with its collateral attendants,truth^ 
fidelity, and constancy, gives the man a property in 
the person he loves, and consequently endears her 
to him above all things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage in the in- 
scription on a monument erected in Westminster* 
abbey to the late Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. 
' Her name was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to 
the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble family, for all 
the brothers were valiant,andall the sisters virtuous/ 

In books of chivalry, where the point of honour 
is strained to madness, the whole story runs on chasr 
tity and courage. The damsel is mounted on a white 
palfrey, as an emblem of her innocence ; and, to 
avoid scandal, must have a dwarf for her page. She 
is not to think of a man, until some misfortune has 
brought a knight-errant to her relief. The knight 
falls in love, and, did not gratitude restrain her from 
murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by her 
disdain. However, he must waste many years in the 
desert, before her virgin«heart can think of a suiren- 
der. The knight goes off, attacks every thing he 
meets that is bigger and stronger than himself, seekf 
all opportunities of being knocked on the head, and 
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. after seven years rambling returns to his mistress, 
"whose chastity has been attacked in the mean time 
by giants and tyrants, and undergone as many trials 
as her lover's valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great remains of 
this romantic humour, it is a transporting; favour for 
a lady to cast an accidental glance on her lover from 
a widoW) though it be two or three stories high ; as 
it is usual for a lover to assert his passion for his 
mistress, in single combat with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour from 
man to man, is giving the lie. . One may tell an- 
other he whores, drinks, blasphemes, and it may 
pass unreseuted ; but to say he lies, though but in 
jest, is an affront that nothing but blood can ex- 
piate. The reason perhaps may be, because no 
other vice implies a want of courage so much as the 
maJcing of a lie; and therefore telling a man he lies, 
is touching him in the most sensible part of honour, 
and indirectly calling him a coward. I cannot omit 
under this head what Herodotus tells us of the an- 
cient Persians, that from the age of five years to 
twenty they instruct their sons only in three things, 
to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, and 
to speak truth. 

The placing the point of honour in this false kind 
of courage, has given occasion to the very refuse of 
mankind, who have Qeither virtue nor common sense, 
to set up for men of honour. An English peer, who 
has notbeen long dead*, used to tell a pleasant story 
of a French gentleman that visited him early one 
morning at Paris, and after great professions of re- 
spect, let him know that he had it in his power to 
oblige him ; which> in short, amounted to this, that 
he believed he could tell his lordship the person's 

* The editor has been told this was William Cavendish, 
the first Duke of Devonshire, who died August IS, 1707. 
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name who justled him as he came out frbm the 
opera; but before he would proceed, he begged his 
lordship, that he would not deny him the honour of 
making him his second. The English lord, to avoia 
being drawn into a very foolish a^air, told him, he 
was under engagements for his two next duels to a 
couple of particular friends. Upon which the gen- 
tleman immediately' withdrew, hoping his lordship 
would not take it ill if he meddled no further in an 
affair from whence he himself was to receive no ad- 
vantage. 

The beating down this false notion of honour, in 
so vain and lively a people as those of Franice, is 
deservedly looked upon as one of the most glorious 
parts of their present king^s reign. It is a pity but 
the punishment of these mischievous notions should 
have in it some particular circumstances of shame 
and infamy : that those who are slaves to them may 
see, that instead of advancing their reputations, 
they lead them to ignominy and dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make it 
their glory to despise iti but if every one thatfou/^ht 
a duel were to stand in the pillory, it would quickly 
lessen the number of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so absurd a practice. ^ ' 

When honour is a support to virtuous principles, 
and runs parallel with the laws of €rod and our 
country, it cannot be too much cherished and en- 
couraged: but when the dictates of honour are 
contrary ^to those of religion and equity, they are 
the greatest depravations of human nature, by giving 
wrong ambitions and false ideas of what is good and 
laudable; and should therefore be exploded by all 
governments, and driven out as the bane and plague 
of human society. L. 
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?lil €go conhdtrim jucundo $anua amieo. 

HoR. 1 Sat. T. 44. 

The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend. 

A MAur ad?aiiced in years that thinks fit to look 
back upon his former life, and call that only life 
which was passed with satisfaction and enjoyment, 
excluding all parts which were not pleasapt to him, 
will find himself very young, if not in his infancy. 
Sickness, ill-humour, and idleness, will have robbed 
him of a great share of that space we ordinarily call 
our life. It is therefore the duty of every man that 
would be true to himself, to obtain, if possible, a 
disposition to be pleased, and place himself in a con- 
stant aptitude for the satisfactions of his being. In- 
stead of this, you hardly see a man who is not un- 
easy in proportion to his advancement in the arts of 
li£e. An affected delicacy is the common improve- 
ment we meet with in those who pretend to be re- 
fined above others. They do not aim at true plea- 
sure themselves, but turn their thoughts upon ob- 
serving the false pleasures of other men. Such peo- 
ple are valetudinarians in society, and they should 
no more come into company than a sick man should 
come into the air. If a man is too weak to bear 
^at is a refreshment to men in health, he must still 
keep his chamber. When any one in Sir Roger*s 
company complains he is out of order, he immedi- 
ately calls for some posset-drink for him ; for which 
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reason that sorf of people, who are ever bewailing 
their constitution in other places are thecheerfullest 
imaginable when he is present. 

It is.^ wonderful thing that so many, and they 
not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with 
whom they converse, by giving them the history of 
their pains and aches ; and imagine such narrations 
their quota of the conversation. This is of all other 
the meanest help to discourse, and a man must not 
think at all, or think himself very insignificant^ when 
he finds an account of his head-ache answered by 
another's asking what news in the last mail. Mu- 
tual good-humour is a dress we ought toitppear in 
whenever we meet, and we should make no mention 
of what concerns ourselves, without it be of matters 
wherein our friends oue;ht to rejoice ; bat indeed 
there are crowds of people who put themselves in no 
, method of pleasing themselves or otheri^ \ such are 
those whom we usually call indolent persdHft. Indo* 
4ence is, methinks, an intermediate state between 
pleasure and pain, and very much unbecoming any 
part of our life after we are out of the mitse's arms. 
Such an aversion to labour cfeatels a constant wear!* 
ness, and one would think should make existence 
itself a burden. The indolent man descends from 
the dignity of his nature, and makes ^at being 
which was rational merely vegetative. His life 
consists only in the mere increase and decay of a 
body, which, with relation to the rest of the world, 
might as well have been uninformed, as the habita- 
tion of a reasonable mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordinary ecu-* 
pie Harry Tersett and his lady. Harry was in the 
days of his celibacy one of those pert cre&tures who 
have much vivacity and little understanding; Mrs, 
Eebecca Quickly^ whom he married, had aH that the 
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&Pld of yoiUh and a liyely laaiuoker <:ould do tQward« 
making an agreeable woman. The^ two people of 
.seeming merit fell into eaoh other*a arms : and pas- 
sion being sated, and no reason or good sense in 
either to. succeed it, their life is now at a stand; 
their meals are insipid, and their time tedious ; thek 
fortune iias placed them above care, and their loss 
of ta'ite reduced them below diversion. When we 
talk of these as instances of inexistence, we do not 
mean, that in order to live, it is necessary we should 
always be in jovial crews, or crowned with chaplets 
of roses, as the merry fellows, among the ancients 
are described ;. but it is intended, by considering 
these contraries to pleasure, indolence, and too 
much delicacy, to.shfjw that it is prudence to pre- 
serve a disposition in ourselves to receive a certain 
delight in ali we hear and see. 

This portable quality.ofgpod-humour seasons all 
the parts and occuiarences we meet with, in such a 
mapper, that there ar^ no moments lost ; but they 
all pass with so much satisfaction, that the heaviest 
of loads (when it is a load), that of time, is never felt 
by us. Varilas has this quality to the highest per- 
fection, and communicates it whenever he appears. 
The sad, the merry, the severe, the melancholy, 
shew a new cheerfulness when he comes amongst 
them. At the same time no one can repeat any 
thing that Varilas has ever said that deserves repe- 
tition; but the man has that innate goodness of tem- 
per, that he is welcome to every body, because every 
man thinks he is so to him. He does not seem to 
contribute any thmg to the mirth of the company ; 
and yet upon reflection you find it all happened by 
his being there. I thought it was whimsically said 
of a gentleman, that if Varilas had wit, it would be 
the best wit in die world. It is certain, when a well- 
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corrected liirely imagination and good breeding are 
added to a sweet disposition, they qualify it to be 
one of the greatest blessings, as well as pleasures 
of life. 

iifen would come into company with ten times the 
pleasure they do, if they were sure of hearing no- 
thing which would shock them, as well as expected 
what would please them — ^When we know every 
person that is spoken of is represented by one who 
has no ill-will, and every thing that is mentioned de- 
scribed by one that is apt to set it in the best light, 
the entertainment must be delicate, because the 
cook has nothing brought to his hand but what is 
thib most excellent in its kind. Beautiful pictures are 
the entertainmeikts of pure minds, and deformities of 
the corrupted. It is a degree towards the life of 
angels, when we enjoy conversation wherein there 
is nothing presented but in its excellence : and a 
degree towards that of demons^ wherein nothing is 
shewn but in its degeneracy. T. 
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RamukUy et Liber pater, et cum Cattore PolUtXy 
Post ingentiafacta^ deorum in templa recepti; 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera beUa 
Compontmt, agros assignant, oppida condunt ; 
Ploravere suis nonresponderefavorem 
Speratum mert^:— ~— 

HoR. 2 £p. i. 5. 

IMITATED. 

Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a most sacred name, . 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
The Gaul subdu'd, or property secured. 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd, 
Or laws establish'd, and the world reformed ; 
Clos'd their long glories with a sigh to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. 

Pope. 

* Censure,' says a late ingenious author, 'is the 
tax a man pays to the public for being eminent.' It 
is folly for an eminent man to thi^k of escaping it, 
and a Tveakness to be affected with it. All the illus- 
trious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every a^e 
in the world, have passed through this fiery perse- 
cution. There is no defence against reproach but 
obscurity ; it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, 
as satires and invectives were an essential part of 
a Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure oa one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
If they receive reproaches which are not due to them, 
they likewise receive {)raises which they do not de- 
serve. In a word, the man in a high post is never 

VOU II. K 
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regarded with an indifferent eye, but always oonsi - 
dered as a friend or an enemy. For this reason por- 
sons in great stations have seldom their true charac* 
ters drawn till several years after their deaths. Their 
personal friendship and enmities must cease, and the 
parties they were engaged in be at an end, before 
their faults or their virtues can have justice done 
them. When writers have the least opporiooities 
of knowin? the truth, they are in the best disposi- 
tion to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust 
the characters of illustrious persons, and to eet mat- 
ters right between those antagonists, who by their 
rivalry for greatness divided a whole age into fac* 
tions. We can now allow Caesar to be a great man, 
without derogating from Pompey ; and celebrate the 
virtues of Cato, without detracting from those of 
Ceesar. Every, one that has been long dead has a 
due proportion of praise allotted him, in which, 
whilst he lived, his friends were tooprofiise, and his 
enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calculations, the 
lai^t comet that made its appe^ancein 1680, imbibed 
so much heat by its approaches to the sun, that it 
would have been two thousand times hotter Uian red . 
hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal ; and that 
supposing it as big as the earth, and at the same dis- 
tance from the sun, it would be fifty thousand years 
in cooling, before it recovered its natural temper. In 
thelike manner, if an Englishman qonsiders ibegreat 
ferment into which our political world is thrown at 

E resent, and how intensely it is heated in all its parts, 
e cannot suppose that it will cool again in le&s than 
three hundred years. In such a tract of time it ii 
j>ossible that the heats of the present age may be exr 
tinguished, and our several classes of great men re- 
presented under theic proper characters. Someei^i- 
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nent hiBtorian may then probably arise that will not 
write recentibus odiis (as Tacitas e^qpresses it) with 
'the passions and prejudices of a contemporary 
author, but make an impartial distribution of fame 
among the great men of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of sach an imaginary historian describ- 
ing the reign of Anne the first, and introducing it 
with a preface to his reader, that he is now entering 
upon the most shining part of the English story. 
The great rivals in fame will be then distinguished 
according to their respective merits, and shine in 
their proper points of light. Such an one (says the 
liistorian)though variously represented by the writers 
of his own age, appears to have been a man of more 
than ordinary abilities, great application, and un- 
common integrity : nor was such an one (though of 
an opposite party and interest) inferior to him in any 
of these respeclB. The several antagonists who bow 
endeavour to depreciate one another, and are cele- 
brated or traduced by different parties, will then 
have the same body of admirers, and appear illus- 
trious in the opinion of the whole British nation. The 
deserving man, who can now recommend himself to 
the esteem of but half his countrymen, will then re- 
ceive the approbations and ap[^auses of a whole age. 
Among the several persons that flourish in this 
glorious reign, there is no question but such a future 
historian, as the person of whom I am speaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and learning, 
•who have now atiy figure in the British nation. For 
my own part, I often flatter myself with the honour- 
able mentipn which will then be made of me ; and 
have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagination^ 
that I fancy will not be altogether unlike what will 
be found in some page or other of this imaginary 
liistorian." 

k2 
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It was under this reilpysays he, that the Spectator 
published those little diurnal essays which are still 
extant. We know very little of the name of person 
of this author, except only that he was a man of a 
very short face, extremely addicted to silence, and 
450 great a lo?er of knowledge, that he made a voy- 
age to Grand Cairo for no other reason but to take 
the measure of a pyramid. His chief friend was one 
Sir Roger De Coverley, a whimsical country knight,, 
.and a Templar, whose name he has not transmitted 
to us. He lived as a lodger at the house of a widow- 
woman, and was a great humourist in all parts of his 
life. This is all we can affirm with any certainty of 
his person and character. As for his speculations, 
notwithstanding the several obsolete words and ob- 
scure phrases of the age in which he lived, we still 
understand enough of them to see the diversions and 
characters of the English nation in his time: not but 
that we are to make allowance for the nurth and 
humour of the author, who has doubtless strained 
many representations of things beyond the truth. 
For if we interpret his words in their literal meaning, 
we must suppose that women of -the first quality used 
to pass away whole mornings at a puppet-show ; that 
they attested their principles by their patches: that 
an audience would sit out an evening, to hear a drar 
matical performance written in a language which 
they did not understand : that chairs and flower-pots 
were introduced as actors upon the British stage : 
that a {promiscuous assembly of men and women were 
allowed to meet at midnight in masks within the 
verge of the court; with many improbabilities of the 
like nature. We must, therefore, in these and the 
like cases, suppose that these remote hints and alia* 
sions aimed at some certain follies which were then 
in vogue, and which at present we have not any 
notion of. We- may guess by several passages in 
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the specelattons, that there were writers who cn- 
deavoured to detract Irom the works of this author: 
but as nothiDg of this nature is come down to us, we 
cannot guess at any objections that could be made 
' to his paper. If we consider his style with that in- 
dulgence whi(^h we must shew to old English writere, 
or if we look into the variety of his subjects^ with 
those several critical dissertations, moral reflections, 



The following part of the paragraph is so much 
to my advantage, and beyond any thmg I can pre- 
tend to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for 
not inserting it L« 



ss 
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Lu»u$ animo debent iUiquando dart. 



Ad eogitandum melior ut redeat sibL 

PHiEpR. Fab. xiv. S. 

The mind ought sometimes t6 be diverted, that it may 
retnrn the better to thinking. 

I do not know whether to call the following letter a 
satire upon coquettes, or a representation of their 
several fantastical accomplishments, or what other 
tide to give it; but, as it is, I shall communicate it 
t^ the public* It will BufficieBtly eiphuik i<9 mn 

k3 
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intenttons, so that I shall give it my reader at leogth, 
' without either preface or postscript. 

'MR. SPECTATOR, 

* WoMEK are armed with fans as men with 
swords, and sometimes do more execution with 
them. To the end, therefore, that ladies may be en- 
tire mistresses of the weapon which they bear, I have 
erected an academy for the training up of young 
women in the exercise of the fan, according to the 
most fashionable airs and notions that arc now 
practised at court. The ladies who carry fans un- 
der me are drawn up twice a-day in my great hall^ 
where they are instructed in the use of their arms, 
and exercised by the following words of command : 
Handle your fans. Unfurl your fans. Discharge your 
fans, Ground your fans, Recover your fans, Flutter 
your fans. By the right observation of these few 
plain words of command, a woman of a tolerable 
genius, who will apply herself diligently to her 
exercise for the space of but one half-year, shall be 
able to give her fan all the graces that can possibly 
enter inlo that little modish machine. 

* But to the end that my readers may form to 
themselves a right notion of this exercise, i beg leave 
to explain it to them in all its parts. When my 
female regiment is drawn up in array, with every one 
her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word 
to Handle their fans, each of them shakes her fan at 
me with a smile, then gives her right-hand woman a 
tap upon the shoulder, then presses her lips with the 
extremity of her fan, then lets her arms fall in easy 
motion, and stands in readiness to receive the next 
word of command All this is done with a close fan, 
and is generally learned in the first week. 

' The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in 
which* are comprehended several little flirts and 
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vibrations, as also gradual and deliberate openings > 
with many voluntary failings asunder in the fan itself, 
that are seldom learned under a month's practice. 
This part of the exercise pleases the spectators 
more than any other, as it discovers on a sudden an 
infinite number of cupids, garlands, altars, birds, 
beasts, rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, 
that display themselves to view, whilst every one 
in the regiment holds a picture in her hand. 

* Upon my giving the word to Discharge their 
fans, they give one general crack that may be heard 
at a considerable distance when the wind sets fair. 
This is one of the most difficult parts of the exercise, 
but I have several ladies with me, who at their first 
entrance could not give a pop loud .enough to be 
heard at the farther end of a room, who can now dis- 
charge a fan in such a manner, that it shall make a 
report like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken 
care (in order to hinder young women from letting 
off their fans in wrong places or on unsuitable occa- 
sions) to shew upon what subject the crack of a fa^ 
may come in properly : I have likewise invented a fan, 
with which a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little 
wind which is inclosed about one of the largest 
sticks, can make as loud a crack as a woman of fifty 
with an ordinary fan. 

* When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command, in course, is to ground their fans. This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully when she 
throws it aside in order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of hair^ replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter of importance. This 
part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a 
fan with an air upon a long table (which stands by 
for that purpose), may be learned in two days' time 
9» well as in a twelvemonth. 
* When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I 
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generally let them walk about the room for some 
time ; when, on a sudden, (like ladies that look upon 
their watches after a long visit) they all of them 
hasten to their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and 
place themselves in their proper stations upon my 
calling out, Recover your fans. This part of the 
exercise is not difficult, provided a woman applies 
her thoughts to it. 

* The fluttering of the fan is the last, and indeed 
the master-piece of the whole exercise; but if a lady 
does not mis-spend her time, she may make herself 
mistress of it in three months. I generally lay 9side 
the dog-days and the hot time of the summer for the 
teaching this part of the exercise ; for as soon as 
ever I pronounce, Flutter your fans, the place is 
filled with so many zephyrs and gentle breezes as 
are very refreshing ia that season of the year, 
though they might be dangerous to ladies of a ten- 
der constitution in any other. 

* There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 
use of in the flutter of a fern. There is the fingry 
flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous 
flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce any emo- 
tion in the mind which does not produce a suitable 
agitation in the fan; insomuch, that if I only see the 
fan of a disciplined lady, I know very well whether 
she laughs, fhswns, or blushes. I have seen a fan so 
very angry, that it would have been dangerous for 
the absent lover who provoked it to have come with- 
in the wind of it; and at other times so very lan- 
guishing, that I have been dad for the lady's sake 
the lover was at a sufiicient distance from it. I need 
not add, that a ikn is either a prude or coquette, ac- 
cording to the nature of the person who bears it. TV> 
conclude my letter, I must acquaint you that I hare 
from my own obserrationftcompfled a little treatise 
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for the use of my scholars, intitled, The Passions of 
the Fan ; which I will communicate to you, if you 
think it may be pf use to the public. I shall have 
a general review on Thursday next ; to which you 
shall be very welcome if you will honour it with your 
presence. 

' I am, &c. 

' P. S. I teach young gentlemen the whole art of 
gallanting a fan. 

' N. B. I have several little plain fans made for 
this use, to avoid expence.' L. 
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Sihi quiris 



Speret idem, tmkt mttUum^ frmtraqtte laborH 

HoR* Ar8 I^obt. t. 240« 

Sucb all might hope to imitate with ease : 
Yet -while they strive the same success to gain. 
Should find their labour and their hopes are vain. . 

Francis. 

M Y friend the divine having been used with words of 
complaisance (which he thinks could be properly ap- 
plied to no one living, and I think could be only 
spoken of him, and that in his absence) was so ex- 
tremely offended with the excessive way of speaking 
civilities among U9, that he made a discourse against 
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H ftt tfit dub, whidh he concluded ^ith thit remark , 
* thttt he had oot heard one compliment made m our 
society smce its commenoetnent.' Every one was 
pleased with his conclusion ; and as each knew his 
good-will to the rest, he was convinced that the 
many professions of kindness and service, which we 
ordinarily meet with, are not natural where the heart 
is well inclined: but are a prostitution of speech, 
seldom intended to mean any part of what they ex- 
press, never to mean all they express. Our rev^ 
rend friend, upon this topic, pointed out to us two or 
three paragraphs on this subject in the first sermon 
of the first volume of the late archbishop's posthu- 
mous works*. I do not know that I ever read any 
thing that pleased m% more; Bsxd as it is the praise 
of Longinus, that he speaks of the sublime in a 
style suitable to it, so one may say of this author 
upon sincerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric 
on this occasion, and treats it with a more than 
ordinary simplicity, at once to be a preacher and 
an example. With what eoramand of himself does 
he lay before us, in the language and temper of his 
profession, a fault, which by the least liberty and 
warmth of expression would be the most lively wit 
and satire ! But his heart was better disposed, and 
the good man chastised the great wit in such a 
manner, that he was able to speak as follows : 

' — ^ Amongst too many other mstances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we 
live, the great and general want of sincerity in con- 
versation is none of the least. The world is grown 
so full of dissimulation and compliment, that men's 
words are hardly any signification of their thoughts; 

* See AnsbbifilM^ Tillotson's Sermon on Sincerity, ficom 
}ol)ji^ chap. L ver. 47, being the laBt discourse he preached, 
July 29, 1694. He died Nov. U, following. 
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and if any man measura bi& words by his heart, Mid 
speak as he thinks, and do not express more kind- 
ness to every man, than men usually have for any. 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of want of 
breeding:. The old English plainness and sincerity,, 
that generous integrity of nature, and honesty of 
disposition, which always argues true greatness of 
mind, and is usually accompanied with undaunted 
courage and resolution, is in a great measure lost 
amongst us. There hath been a long endeavour to 
transform us into foreign manners and fashions, and 
to bring us to a servile imitation' of none of the best 
of our neighbours, in some of the worst of their qua- 
lities. The dialect of conversation is now-a-days 
so swelled with vanity and compliment, and so sur* 
feited (as I may say) of expressions of kindness and . 
respect, that if a man that lived an age or two ago 
should return into the world again, he would really 
want a dictionary to help him to understand his own 
language, and to know the true intrinsic value of 
the phrase in fashion, and would hardly at first be- 
lieve at what a low rate the highest strains and ex- 
pressions of kbdness imaginable do commonly pass 
in current payment : and when he should come to 
understand it, it would be a great while before he 
could bring himself with a good countenance and 
a good conscience to converse with men upon equal 
terms^ and in their own way* 

* And in truth it is hard to say, whether it should 
mor« provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what 
solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass 
between men, almost iipon no occasion; bow great 
honour and esteem they will declare for one whom < 
peilu^s they never saw before, and how entirely 
they are all on t]|^ sudden devoted to his service 
and interest, for no reason; how infinitely and eter- 
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nally obliged to him, for no benefit; and how ex- 
tremely they will be concerned for him, yea and 
afBlcted too, for no cause. I know it is said, in jus- 
tification of this hollow kind of conversation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter is well enough, so long as we understand 
one another; et verba valent ui numiRt, <* words are 
like money;" and when the current value of them is 
generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 
This is something, if such words were any thing ; 
but being brought into the accompt, they are mere 
cyphers. However it is still a just matter of com- 
plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is running into a lie; that men 
have almost quite perverted the use of speech, and 
made words to signify nothing; that the greatest part 
of the conversation of mankind is little else but driving 
a trade of dissimulation ; insomuch that it would make 
a man heartily sick and weary of the world, to see the 
little sincerity that is in use and practice among men.' 

When the vice is placed in this contemptible 
light, he argues unanswerably against it, in words 
and thoughts so natural, that any man who reads 
them would'imagine he himself could have been the 
author of them. 

* If the shew of any thing be good for any things 
I am sure sincerity is better: for why does any man 
dissemble, or seem to be that which he is not, but 
because he thinks it good to have such a quality as 
he pretends to ? For to counterfeit and dissemble, 
is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. 
Now the best way in the world to seem to be any 
thing, is really to be what he would seem to be. Be- 
sides, that it IS many times as troublesome to make 
l^ood the pretence of a good quality, as to have it; 
afd if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
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discovered to want it : and then all his pains and 
labour to seem to have it, are lost/ 

In another part of the same discourse he goes on 
la shew, that all artifice must piaturally tend to the 
jdisappointment of him that practises it. 

* Whatsoever convenience may be thoug^ht to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation^it is soon over ; but 
the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it brings 
A man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, 
AO that he is not believed when he speaks tr^th, 
nor trusted when perhaps he means honestly. When 
a man hath once forfeited the reputation of his in- 
.tegrity, he is set fast, and nothibg-will then serve 
his tiflro, neither truth nor falsehood.* R. 
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QwoIm e^vof ThreiBsa fatigat 



Hnrpakfce 

ViRO. .£ii. i. S16. 

With SQoh array Hkrpalyce bestrode 
Her Thracian courser. 

Dryden. 

.It would be a noble improvement, or rather a reco- 
very of what we call good«breeding, if nothing were 
• to pass amongst us for agreeable which was the 
.least transgression against that rule of life called 
decorum, or a regs^rd to decency. This would com- 
,mand the respect of mankind, because it carries in 
. it deference to their good opinion, as humility lodged 
•4n a wordiy mind is always attended with a certain 
bomage, whijdb no haughty soul, wjth all the arts 
« imaginable, will ever be able to purchase. TuUy 
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saySy virtue and decency are do nearly r^ted; that 
it IS difficult to separate them from each other bat 
in dur imagination. As the beauty of the body al- 
ways accompanies the health of it, so certainly is 
decency concomitant to virtue. As beauty of body^ 
with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, and that 
pleasure consists in that we obsetve all the partd 
with a certain elegance are proportioned to each 
other; so does decency of behaviour which appeais 
in our lives obtain the a{^robatk»n of all with whom 
we converse, from the order, consistency, and mo*» 
deration of our words and actions. This flows from 
the reverence we bear towards every good raanf, 
lind to the world in general; for to be negligent of 
what any one thinks of you, does not only shew you 
arrogant, but abandoned. In ^r these considera- 
tions we are to distinguish how one virtue differs 
from another. A^ it is the part of justice never to 
do violence, it is of modesty never to commit of- 
fence. In this last particular lies the whole force 
of what is called decency; to this purpose that ex- 
cellent moralist above mentioned talks of decency; 
but this quality is more easily comprehended by an 
ordinary capacity, than expressed with all his elo- 
quence. This decency of behaviour. is generally 
transgressed amdng all orders of men ; nay, the 
very women^ though themselves created it as it were 
for oriiatnent, are bften'veiry much mistaketfin this 
ornamental part of life. It would methinks be a 
short rule for behaviour, if every young lady in her 
dress, words, and actions, were only to fecommend 
herself as a sister, daughter, or wife, and make 
herself the more esteemed in one of those charaeters.. 
The care of themselves, with regard tothe fatntfies 
in which women are bom, is the b^stBootive for 
their being courted to come into the atliatnee^f 
other houses. Nothing can promote* this o&d ttiwo 
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tban a ^rkt pre^rration of decency. I should be 
glad if a certain equestrian order of ladies, some o- 
whom one meets in an evening at every outlet o 
tiie town, would take this subject into their serious 
consideration. In order thereunto the following 
letter may not be wholly unworthy their perusal. 

* MR, 8F£CTAT0R, 

' GoiNCfr lately to iake the air in one of the 
most beautiful evenbgji this season has produced ; 
as I was admiring the serenity of the sky, the lively. 
<lolours of the fields, and the variety of the land- 
scape every way around me, my eyes were suddenly 
called off from these inanimate objects by a little 
party of horsemen I saw passing the road. The 
greater pfut of them escaped my particular obser- 
vation, by reason that my whole attention was fixed 
on a very fair youth who rode in the midst of them, 
and seemed to have been dressed by some descrip- 
tion in a romance. His features, complexion, and 
habit had a remarkable effeminacy, and a certain 
languishing vanity appeared in his air. His hair, 
veil curled and powaered, hung to a considerable 
length on his shoulders, md was wantonly tied, as 
if by the hands of his mistress, in a scarlet ribband, 
which played like a streamer behind him; he had a 
coat and waistcoat of blue camlet trimmed and 
embroidered with silver; a cravat of the finest 
lace ; and wore, in a smart cock, a little beaver hat 
edged with silver, and made more sprightly by a 
feather. His horse too, which was a pacer, was 
adorned after the same airy manner, and seemed 
to share in jthe vanity of the rider. As I was pity- 
uig the luxury of this young person, who appeared 
to me to. have been educated only as an object of 
Bight, I perceived on my nearer approach, and as 
• Ciumed my eyes downward, apart of the equipage 
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I had not observed biefore, whitb was a petticoat 
of the same with the coat and waistcoat After 
this discovery, T looked again on the face of the 
fair Amazon who had thus deceived me, and thought 
those features which had before offended me by- 
then softness, were now strengthened into as im- 
proper a boldness ; and though her eyes, nose, and 
mouth seemed to be formed with perfect symmetry, 
I am not certain whether she^ who in appearance 
was a very handsome youth, may not be in reality 
a very indifferent woman. 

^ There is an objection which naturally presents 
itself against these occasional perplexities and mix*' 
tures 6f dress, which is, that they seem to break in' 
upon that propriety and distinction of appearaifce 
in which the beauty of different characteitf is pre- 
served ; and if they should be more frequent than 
they are at present, would look like turning our 
public assemblies into a general masquerade. The^ 
model of this Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies,' 
was, as I take it, first imported from Prance, and 
well enough expresses the gaiety of a people who^ 
are taught to do any thing, so it be with an assur- 
ance ; but I cannot help thinking it sits awkwardly^ 
yet on our English modesty. The petticoat is a 
kind of incumbrance upon it; atid if the Amazons 
should think fit to go on m this plunder of our 
sex*s ornaments, they ought to add to their spoils,' 
and complete their triumph over us, by wearing 
the breeches. 

* If it be natural to contract insensibly th6 mau-> 
ners of those we imitate, the ladies who are pleased 
with assuming our dresses will do us more honour 
than we deserve, but they will do it at their own 
expence. Why should the lovely Camilla deceive 
us in more shapes than her own, and affect to be 
represented in her picture with a gun and a spaniel ; 
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while her elder brother, the h^r of a w(Mrthy family, 
ia drawn in silks like his sister ? The dress and 
air of a man are not well to be. divided ; and those 
who would not be content with the latter, ought 
never to think of assuming the former. There is 
so large u portion of natural agreeableness among 
the fair sex of our island, that they seem betrayed 
into these romantic habits without having the same 
occasion for them with their inventors: all that 
needs to be desired of them is, that they would be 
themselves, that is, what nature designed litem. 
And to see their mistake when they depart from 
this, let them look upon a man who alfeets the 
softness and effeminacy of a woman, to learn how 
their sex must appear to us, when approaching the 
resemblance of a man. ' 

^ I am, SIR, 
T < Your most humble servant.' 



N'fOS. SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1711. 



— ^ Jd wtbiiror 
AdpHmi in vUa eiff vHU^ nb quid nimis. 

Tbr. Andr. Act. 1. Sec. 1. 

^ I take it to be a pmcipal rale of life, not to be too much 
-addicted to any one thing. 

Too much of any Hung, is good for nothing. 

^ £iii«. Prov. 

Mt friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
OMieh upon what he cmA the knowledge of man- 
kiiidip,wiuchha$ cost him many disasters in his yputh ; 
fior 'WiU.redcona every misfortune that he has met 

l3 
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with among the'women, and^very rencounter amon^ 
the men, as parts of his education ; and fancies he 
should never have been the man he is, had he not 
broke windows, knocked down constables, disturbed 
honest people with his midnight serenades, and beat 
up a lewd woman*s quarters, when he was a young 
fellow. The engaging in adventures of this nature 
Will calls the studying of mankind ; and terms this 
knowledge of the town, the knowledge of the world; 
Will ingenuously confesses that for half his life his 
bead ached every morning with reading of men 
overnight; and at present comforts himself under 
certain pains which he endures from time to time, 
that without them he could not have been acquaint- 
ed with the gallantries of the age. This Will looks 
upon as the learning of a gentleman, and regards 
all other kinds of science as the accomplishments 
of one whom he calls a scholar^ a bookish man, or 
a philosopher. 

For these reasons Will shines jn mixed company, 
where he has the discretion not to go out of his 
depth, and has often a certain way of making his 
real ignorance appear a seeming one. Our club 
however has frequently caught him tripping, at 
which times they never spare him. For as Will 
often insults us with his knowledge of the town, we 
sometimes take our revenge upon him by our knQW~- 
ledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three letters 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The 
raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a, 
mere man of the town: but, very unluckily, several 
of the words were wrong spelt. Will laujghed this 
off at first as well as he could ; but finding himsi^if' 
pushed on all sides, and especially by the Templsur/ 
he told us with a little passion, tliat he never liked 
pedantry in spelling, and that he spelt like a gentle-' 
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man, and not like a scholar : upon this Wiil had re- 
course to his old topic of shewing the narrow-spirit- 
edness, the pride, and ignorance of pedants ; which 
he carried so fai, that upon my retiring to my lodg* 
ings, I could not forbear throwing together such re- 
flections as occured to me upon that subject. ' 

A man who has been brought up among books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indiffe- 
rent companion, and what we call a pedant. But, 
methinks, we should enlarge the title, and give it 
to every one that d«es not know, how to think out 
of his profession and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedanKhan a mere man of the 
town ? Bar him the play-houses, a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and an account of a few fashion* 
able distempers that have befallen him, and you 
strike him dumb. How many a pretty gentleman^s 
knowledge lies all within the verge of the.court! He 
will tell you the names of the principal favourites, 
repeat the shrewd sayings of a man of quality, whis- 
per an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by com-< 
mon fame ; or, if the sphere of his observations is a 
little larger than ordinary, will perhaps enter into 
all the incidents, turns, and revolutions in a game 
of ombre. When he has gone thus far he has^shewn 
you the whole circle of his accomplishments; his 
p«jts are drained , and he is disabled from any further 
conversation. What are these but rankpedants? and 
yet these are the men who value themselves most 
on their exemption from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant who al- 
ways talks in a camp, and is storming towns, making 
lodgments, and fighting battles from one end of the 
year to the other. Every thing he speak;s smells of 
giH^>owder; if you take away hisartillery fromrhim 
he has not a word to say for himself* I might like- 
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wise mention thelaw pedant, that is perpetually put* 
ting cases, repeating the transactions of Westmtn- 
ster-hally wrangling with you upon the mOst indifTe- 
rentcircumstances of life, and not to be convinced of 
the distance of a place, or of the most trivial point in 
conversation, but by dint of argument Tlie state 
pedant is wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. If 
yon mention either of the Kings of Spain or Poland, 
he talks very notably; but if you go out of the 
Gazette,* you drop him. In short, a mere courtier, 
ameresdclier, a mere scholar, a mere any thing, is 
an insipid pedantic character, and equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species of pedants, which I have men- 
tioned, the book pedant is much the most support- 
able; he has at least an exercised understanding, 
and a head which is full though confused, so that 
a man who converses with him may often receive 
from him hints of things that are worth knowing, 
and whathe may possibly turn to his own advantage, 
though they are of little use to the owner. The 
worst kind of pedants amono; learned men, are such 
as are naturally endued with a very small share of 
common sense, and have read a great number of 
books without taste or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and 
all other methods of improvement, as it finishes 
good sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand 
limes more insufferable, by supplying variety of 
matter to his impertinence, and giving him an op- 
pertunity of abounding in absurdities. 

Shattowi pedants cry up one another much more 
tibaa Bie» of solid and useful learning. To read the 
titles^liieygiTeaoeditor,oreo]later of a manoseript, 

* A aewgpaper, so caDied from gazette, the name of a 
ptoeei •iemnreat moMy, ^IMk was Hit stated pliee at 
which it was originally sold. 
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you, would take him for the glory of the common- 
wealth of letters, and the wonder of his age, when 
perhaps upon examination you find that he has only, 
rectified a Greek particle, or laid out a whole sen- 
tence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to.be thus lavish of their 
praises, that they may keep one another in counte^^ 
nance ; and it is no wonder if a great deal of know- 
ledge, which is not capable of making a man wise» 
has a natural tendency to make him vain and arro« 
g^nt. L. 
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Bine Hbi copia. 



Manahit ad plenum, henigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta comu * 

HoR.lOD.xyii. 14. 

'' Here plenty's liberal horn shall pour , 

Of fruits for thee a copious showV, 
Rich honours of the quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with 
him in the country, 1 last week accompanied him 
thither, and am settled with him for some time at his 
country-house, where I intend to form several of my 
ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, who is very well 
acquainted with my humour, lets me rise and go to 
bed when I please, dine at his own table or in my 
chamber as I think fit, sit still and say nothing with-«> 
out bidding me be merry. When the gentlemen of 
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the country come to see him, he only shews me at a 
difltaoce. As 1 havebeen walking in his fields 1 have 
observed them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, 
and have heard the knight desiring them not to let 
me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger*8 family be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons ; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he sel- 
dom changes his servants ; and as he is beloved by 
all about him, his servants never care for leaving 
him: by this means his domestics are all in years^ 
and grown old with their master. You would take ^ 
his valet-de-chambre for his brother, his butler is 
grey-headed, his groom is one of the gravest men 
that I have ever seen, and his coachman has the 
looks of a privy-counsellor. You see the goodness 
of the master even in the old house-dog, and in a 
grey pad that is kept in the stable with great care 
and tenderness out of regard to his past services, 
though he has been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of plea- 
sure the joy that appeared in the countenances of 
these ancient domestics upon my friend's arrival athis 
country-seat Some of them could not refrain from 
tears at the sight of their old master; every one of 
them pressed forward to do something for him, and 
seemed discouraged if they were not employed. At 
the same time the good old knight, with a mixture of 
the father and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own aiFairs with sev^al kind 
questions relating to themselves. This humanity and 
good nature engages every body to him, so that when 
he is pleasant upon any of them, all his family are 
in good humour, and none so much as the person 
whom he diverts himself with : on the contrary, if he 
<>0Jighs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it ts easy 
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for a statider-by to observe a secret cpttoem m the 
looks of all his servants. 

My worthy Mend has put me under the particu- 
lar care of his butler^ who is a very prudent man, 
and, as well as the rest of his fellow-servants^ won- 
derfully desirous of pleading me, because they have 
often heard their master talk of me as of his parti«- 
cular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very vene- 
rable man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived 
at bis house in the nature of a cha^ain above thirty 
years. This gentlemaii is a p^son of good sense 
and some learning, of a very i^gular life and oblig- 
ing conrersation : he heartily loves Sir Roger, and 
knows diat he is rery much in the old knight*B 
esteem, so that be lives in the family rather as a 
relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his gOod qualitieB, is 
something of a humourist ; and that his virtues, as 
well as imperfections, are as it w^re tinged by acer- 
tain extravagance, which makes them particularly 
iiis,^and distinguishes them from those of other med. 
This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in 
itself, so it renders hisconyersation highly i^reeable, 
and more delightful than the same degree of sense 
and virtue would appear in theilr common and ordi- 
nary colours. As I was walking with him laBt night, 
he asked me how I liked the good man whom I iMVe 
just tkom mentioned f and without stayiiig for lAy 
answer told me, that he was afraid of being insulted 
. with Latin and Greek at his own table ; for whitah 
.leasoli he desired iei particular friend of his at the 
■aastersitj to find him out a deigy ftiati rather of plain 
sense than much learning, of a good aspect, a clear 
voice, a sociable temperj and, if ppi^ible a man that 
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n&denlood a Hide of-back-gammoti. '* My friend, 
says Sir Roger, * found me out this gentleman, who, 
. besides the endowments required of him, is, they tell 
me a good scholar, though he does not sIsbw it I 
have given him the parsonage of the parish ; and 
because I know his value, have settled upon: him a 
good annuity for life. If he oudives me, he shall 
find that he was higher in my esteem than perhaps 
be thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years ; and though he does. not know I have taken 
notice of it, has never in all that time asked any 
think of me for himself, though he is every day soli- 
citing me for something in behalf of one or oUier of 
my tenants his parishioners. There has not been a 
law-suit in the parish since he has lived amongtkem ; 
if any dispute arises they apply themselves to him for 
-the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judg- 
ment, which I think never happened* above once or 
twice at most, they appeal to me. At his firstsettling 
with me, I made him a present of all the good ser- 
moiis which have been printed in En^lish^ and only 
begged of him that every Sunday he would pro- 
nounce one of them in the pulpit; Accordingly he 
has digested them into such a series, that they fpl- 
•low one another naturally, and make a contii^ued 
system of practical divinity. 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, the g^- 
tleman we were talking of came up to us ; «idup<^ 
the knight's asking him who preached to-morro1j7 
(for it was Saturday night), told us the bishop of S|. 
As&ph* in the itiorning, and Dr. South in the afte^ 
noon. He then shewed us his list of preachers fgr 
the whole year, where I saw with a great deal of 
pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Saunderson, 
' Ehr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy^with several living^authors 

* Dr. WiUUm Fleetwood. 
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who have puhUilhed discourses of practical divinity. 
I no sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend's insisting 
upon the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear 
Toice; for I was so charmed with the gracefulness 
of his figure and delivery, as well as with the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed 
any time more to my satisfaction. A sermon re- 
peated after this manner, is like the composition of 
a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartdy wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow this example ; and instead of 
wasting their spirits in laborious compositions of 
their own, would endeavour after a handsome elo- 
cution, and all those other talents that are proper 
to enforce what has been penned by great masters. 
This would not only be more easy to themselves, 
but more edifying to the people. L. 
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JE$ofpo ingewUm ttatuam posuere Attici, 
8ervumqu£ eoUoedrtmt <Bterna tfi*6aM, 
Patere komorU seirent ateunctU viam, 

Phadb. Epilog. 1. 8. 

The Athenians erected a large statue' to .£sop, and 
placed him, though a slave on a lasting pedestal ; to f hew^ 
that the way to honour lies open indifferently to all. 

The reception, manner of attendance, undisturbed 
freedom and quiet, which I meet wiUi here in the 
country, has confirmed me in the opinion I always 
had, that the general corruption of nuumers in ser- 

VOL. II. * M 
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vkhU ia owmg to the cottdoct of mHten. Hie 
Mpect of every orN in tha famUy tmrriei so much 
satiafactioD, that it appenT> ha IcnoWB the happy lot 
which has befallen him in being a member of it. 
There is one particalar which I have Seldom seen 
but at Sir Rogei'fl ; it is uaual in all other j^acea, 
that aervaots fly from die parts of the house throvgh 
which their master it passing; on the contrary, heie 
Ihey induBtrionaly place themselves in hia way ; and 
it is on both lideg, as it were, uaderstood w a Ttsit, 
when the servants a]^ear wilhont calling. This 
prboeeda fh>m the humane and eqnal tcmperof the 
man of the houae, who alio perfbctly well knows 
how to enjoy a great estate, witit tnch econony 
as ever to be much beibr^and. Thia makea his 
own mind untroubled, and conseqdenUy unapt to 
vent peevbh expreBsiona, or g;ive puaionaUt or in- 
consistent orders to thoae about hiu. Thai rupeot 
and love go together ; and a certain cheerAilness in 
performanee of thair duty ia the particular distinc- 
tion of the lower part of this family. When a ser- 
vant is called before his master, he doea not come 
with an expectation to hear himself rated for some 
trivial fault, threatened to be stripped, or used with 
any other unbecoming language, which mean mas- 
ters often give to worthy servants; but it ia often 
to know, wnat road he took that he came so readi- 
ly back according to ordert whctber be psssed by 
such A ground ; if the old man who rents it is in 
good hralth ; or whether he gave ^ Roger^s love 
to hisa, or the lUce. 
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There is anoOier circumstance in vhkh ray fnend 
«xce1t ID his management, which is the manner of 
rewarding bis aeivauts. He has ever been of opi- 
nion, that giving his cut clothes to be worn by 
valets has a very ill efi^ upon little minds, and 
creates asIUy sense ofeqaalitybetween the parties, 
in persons affected only with outward things, t 
have heard bim often pleasant on thisoccasion, and 
describe a young gentlemen abusing his man in that 
ceat, which a n)onth or two before was t^e moat 
leasing distinction he was conscious of in himself. 
He would tarn his discourse still more pleasantly 
upon llie bounties of the ladies in this kind ; and I 
have heard him say he knew a fine woman, who 
distributed rewards and punishments in giving be> 
csnaiig er nnfaecoming dresses to her maids. 

. Bat my good friend is above these little instances 
of good-wiU, in bestowing only trifles on hts ser- 
Tanls ; a ^oed servant to him is sure of having it 
ift his chowe very Boon of being no servant at all. 
As 1 before observed, he is so g^od a husband, and 
knows so diorongbly that the skill of the purse is 
Ae cardinal virtue of this life ; 1 say he knows so 
w^l tbatfhigality is the sapport of generosity, that 
he can often spare a large fine when a tenement 
falls, and give tnat settlement to a good servant who 
has a mind to go into the world, or make a stranger 
pav the fine to that servant, for his more comfort- 
able maintenance, if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers it 
would be miserable to himself to have no will but 
'^ it were of the best person 
tason goes on as fast as he 
ts into independent liveii 
rt of Sir Roger's estate ' 
have served himself or hi 
: extremely pleasant to ob- 
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serve the viBitants from several parts to welcome 
his arrival into the country: and all the difference > 
that I could take notice of between the late ser- 
vants who came to see him, and those who staid in 
the family, was that these latter were looked upon 
as finer gentlemen and better courtiers. 

This manumission and placing them in a way of 
livelihood, I look upon as only what is due to a 
good servant; which encouragement will make his ^ 
successor be as diligent, as humble, and as ready as 
he was. There is something wonderful in the nar- 
rowness of those minds, which can be pleased, and 
be barren of bounty to those who please them. 

One might, on this occasion, recount the sense 
the great persons in all siges have had of the merit - 
of their, dependents, and the heroic services which -> 
men have done their masters in the extremity of 
their fortunes, and shewn to their undone patrons • 
that fortune was all the difference between them ; 
but as I design this my speculation only as a gentle . 
admonition to thankless masters, I shall not go out 
of the occurrences of common life, but assert it 
as a general observation, that I never saw, but in • 
Sir Roger's family and one or two more, good ser- 
vants treated as -they ought to be. Sir Roger's 
kindness extends to their children's children, and 
this very morning he sent his coachman's grand- 
son to prentice. I shall conclude this paper with 
an account of a picture in his gallery, where there 
are many which will deserve my future observa- 
tion. 

At the very upper end of this handsome struc- 
ture I saw the portraiture of two young men standing 
in a river, the one naked, the other in a livery. 
The person supported seemed half dead, but still 
so much alive as to shew in his face exquisite joy 
and love towards the other. I thought the fainting^ 
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figure resembled my friend Sir Roger; and looking 
at the butler who stood by me, for an account of it, 
he informed me that the person in the livery was a 
servant of Sir Roger's who stood on the shore while 
his master was swimming, and observing him taken 
with some sudden illness, and sink under water, 
jvmped in and saved him. He told me Sir Roger 
took off the dr^s he was in as soon as he came 
home, and by a great bounty at that time, followed 
by his favour ever since, had made him master of 
that pretty seat which we saw at a distance as we 
came to this house. I remembered, indeed, Sir Roger 
said, there lived a very worthy gentleman, to whom 
he was highly obliged, without mentioning any thing 
further. Upon my looking a little dissatisfied at 
some part of the picture, my attendant informed me 
that it was against Sir Roger's will, and at the ear- 
nest request of the: gentleman himself, that be was 
drawn in the habitin which hQ kadnaved his master. 

R. 
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GraiU anhelans, muHa agendo nihU agens. 

Pbadb. FaK v. 9. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very buiy about no- 

As I was yesterday monuoig walking ^ith Sir Ro» 
ger beibte his house, a country^felli»wbso»ghl him 
a huge fish, which, he told him, Mir. WiHiam Wimr 
ble* had cau^ that verj moning ; SMd that he 

♦ A tbifcsMr«g>»tti>»>wh«»am»wa»ll». Ths»ai 

Moiecraft» 

X 3 
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presented it with his seirice to him, and intended 
to come and dine with him. At the same time he 
delivered a letter, which my friend read to me as 
soon as the messenger left him. 

' SIR ROGER, 

'I DESIRE you to accept of a jack, which 
IS the best I have caaght this season. I intend to 
come and stay with you a week, and see how the 
perch bite in the Black river. I observed with some 
concern, the last time I saw you upon the bowling- 
green, that your whip wanted a lash to it; I will 
bring half a dozen with me that I twisted last week, 
which 1 hope will serve you all the time you are in 
the country. I have not been out of the saddle for 
six days last past, having been at Eton with Sir 
John's eldest son. He lakes to his learning hugely. 

* I am, SIR, 

* Your humble servant, 

* WILL WIMBLE. 

This extraordinary letter, and message that ac- 
companied it, made me very curious to know the 
character and quality of the genUeman who sent 
them; which I found to be as followl— Will Wimble 
IS younger brother to a baronet, and descended of 
the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now be- 
tween forty and fifty; but being bred to no business 
and bom to no estate, he generally lives with his 
elder brother as superintendant of his game. He 
hunts a pack of dogs better than any man in the 
country, and is very famous for finding out a hare. 
He IS extremely well versed in all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man. He makes a May-fly to a 
miracle ; and furnishes the whole country with 
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angle-^rods. As he is a good-natured officious fel- 
low, and very much esteemed upon account of his 
fkmily, he is a welcome guest at every house, and 
keeps up a good correspondence among all the gen- 
tlemen about him. He carries a tulip root in his 
pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy 
lietween a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
opposite sides of the country. Will is a particular 
favourite of all the young heirs, whom he ft-equently 
obliges with a net that he has weaved, or a setting- 
dog that he has made himself. He now and then 
presents a pair of garters of his own knitting to 
their mothers or sisters ; and raises a great deal of 
mirth among them, by inquiring as often as he 
meets them " how they wear !" These gentleman-- 
like manufactures and obliging little humours make 
Will the darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him,' 
when he saw him make up to us with two or three 
hazle twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir Ro- 
gei^s woods, as he came through them, in bis way 
to the house. I was very much pleased to observe 
on one side the hearty and sincere welcome with 
which Sir Roger received him, and, on the other,* 
the secret joy which his guest discovered at sight of 
the good old knight. After the first salutes were 
over, Will desired Sir Roger to lend him one of his 
servants to carry a set of shuttle-cocks he had with 
him in a little box, to a lady that lived about a mile 
off, to whom it seems he had promised such a pre-' 
sent for above this half year. Sir Roger's back was 
no sooner turned but honest Will began to tell me of 
a large cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of 
the neighbouring woods, with two or three other ad- 
ventures of the same nature. Odd and uncommon 
characters are the game that I look for, and most 
delight in ; for whichieason I was as much pleased' 
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with the novelty of the person that talked to me, as 
he couUl be for his life with the springing of a 
pheasant, and therefore listened to him with more 
than ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung tO: 
dintter, where the gentleman I hare been speaking 
of had the pleasure of seeing the huge jack, he had 
caught, served up for the first dish in a most sump- 
tuous manner. Upon our sitting down to it he gave 
us a long account how he had hooked it, played with 
it^ foiled it, ^nd at length drew itouj; upon the bank, 
with several other particulars that lasted all the 
first course. A. dish of wild fowl that came after- 
wards fumshed conversation for the rest of the 
dinner,, which concluded with a late invention of 
Wiirs for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I 
was seeredy touched with compassion towards the 
honest gendeman that had dined with us; and could 
not but consider with 9. great deal of concern, how- 
so goedi an heart* and such busy hands were wholly 
employed ii» trifles ; that so much humanity should 
be so litlie beneficial to others, and so much in-^ 
diistry so. little advantageous to himself. The same 
temp^ of miodand application to afiairs might have 
recomnended him to the public esteem, and have 
caised hia fortune in aaother station of life. What 
good to Vm coftn;try or himself might not a trader 
or a meichant have done with such useful though 
ordhmry ^naUScatioos I 

Win Wifltible's isithe case of many a younger bro- 
thes of agceaifmify't who bad rather see their chil- 
dren staiive like ge)9d^aQ9;> than thrive in a trade 
or professiMk that i« beueath their quality. This 
hnnunw fiUs se¥era]Lpai:t3<of Europe with pride and 
beilganfM lit is, the happiness of a trading nation 
UlBao«9^tl»11iiefa«iigQr sooSythQugh incapable of 
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any liberal art or profession, may be placed in sticfar 
a way of life, as may perhaps enable them to yie 
with the best of their family. Accordingly we find 
several citizens that were launched into the world 
with narrow fortunes, rising by an honest industry 
to greater estates than those of their elder brothers.' 
It is not improbable but Will was formerly tried at 
divinity, law, or physic ; and that finding his genius 
did not lie that way, his parents gave him up at 
length to his own inventions. But certainly, how- 
ever improper he might have been for studies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for the 
occupations of trade and commerce. As I think 
this is a point which cannot be too much inculcated, 
I shall desire my reader to compare what I have here 
written with what 1 have said in my twenty first 
speculation. L. 
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Abnannia sapiens ■ * 

HoR. 2Satii.9. 

Of plain good sense, untutor'd in the schools. ~ 

I WAS this morning walking in the gallery, wheir 
Sir Roger entered at the end opposite to me, and 
advanciug towards me, said he was glad to meet me 
among his relations the De Coverleys, and hoped I 
liked the conversation of so ranch good company; 
who were as silent as myself. 1 knew he alluded 
to the pictures, and as he is a gentleman who does 
not a little value himself upon his ancient descent, 
I expected he would give me some account of them- 
We "were now arrived at the upper end of the gal^ 
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lery, when the knight faced tovard6 one of the 
pictures, and, as we stpod before it, he entered 
into the DMittec, after his blunt way of saying things 
ns they occur to his imagination, without iregular 
introduction, or care to preserve Uie af^pearance of 
chain of thought. 

' It i^,* said, he, * worth while to consider the 
force of dress; and how the persons of one age 
differ from those of another, merely hy that only. 
One mav observe also, that the general fashion of 
<me age haa been followed by one particular set of 
people in Duapth^, and by them preserved fronqi one 
^Q/eration to another. Thus the vast jetting coat 
and small bonnet, which was the habi<< iff, Heniry the 
Seventh'^ time^ is kept 09 in the yeonjueB^ qC the 
guard; notwidiouta good ai|d politic vqu;, ber 
cauiie they look a foot taller, and a footj qjmI a^half 
broader : besides, that the cap leaves the face ex- 
panded, and consequently more terrible, and fitter 
to stand at the entrance of palaces. 

* This predecessor of ours, you see, b- dressed 
after this manner, and his cheeks would beno lar- 
ger than mine were he In a hat as I am. He was 
the last man that won a prize in the Tilt-yard(which 
is now a common street before Whitehall.) You 
see the broken lance that lies there by his right 
foot. He shivered that lance of his adversary all 
to pieces ; and being himself, like you, sir, in this^ 
manner, at the same time he came within the tar- 
get of the gentleman who rode against him, and 
taking him with incredible force before him on the 
pummel of his saddle, he in that manner rid the 
tournament over, with an air that shewed he did it 
rather to perform the rule of the lists, than expose 
his enemy ; however, it appeared he knew how to 
make use of a victory, and with a gentle trot he 
marched up to a gallery where their mistress sat 
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(for they were rtvaby)aiid let him down with laud- 
aMe courtesy and pardonable insolence. I do not 
loiow but it miglbt be exactly where die cofiee- 
lioase* is now. 

' Ton ate to know this mv ancestor was not only 
of lamMitary genius, but fit also for the arts of peace^ 
for he played on the bte-tiol as well as any gentle* 
man at coiiit; you see where his vi^l hangs by his 
basket-hilt sword. The action at the 'nit-yard» 
you may be sure, Won the fair lady, who was amaid 
of honour, and the greatest beauty of her time^ 
here she stands the next picture. You see, sir, my 
great great great grandmother has on the new- 
foshioivMl petticoat, except that the modern is ga- 
thered at the waist; my grandmother appears as 
if she stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
now walk as if they were in a go-cart For all this 
la^y '^"^ ^'6<1 A^ court, she be6ame an excellent 
cottntry*wife : she brought ten children, and when 
I shew vou the library, you shall see in her own 
hand (idloWing for the difference of the language) 
ihe bi»t rebetpt now in Ebgland both for an hasty- 
pudding and a white-pot. 

* If you please to fall ba^k a little, because it is 
necessiary t» look at the three next pidMres at one 
▼iew ; ttiese are three sisters. She M the right 
hand, who is so very beautiM, died a tniBud ; the 
next to her, stSI handsomer, had the same fate, 
against her will; tins homely thing in the middle 
hath both their portions added to her t>#n, and was 
stolen by a neighbouring gentleman, H mtem of stra- 
tagem and Tesolutiott j mr he poisoned three mas- 
tt£ to come at her, and kti6bked down tWo deer* 
stealers in carrying her off. MtsfbrtnneS happen in 
all fatmiies. The theft ^ tUs romp> ited so mikch 

• the Tilt-yiurd coieb-hOuse, still InheitiB. 
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mooey» wa$ no great matter to our estate. Bat 
the next heir that possessed it was this soft gentle- . 
man, whom you see there. , Obserre the smsdl but- 
tons, the little boots, the laces, the slashes about 
his clothes, and above ail the posture he is drawn 
in (which to be sure wa? his own choosing :) you 
see he sits with one hand on a desk, writing and 
looking as it were another way, like an easy writer, 
or a sonnetteer. He was one of those that had too 
much wit to know how to live in the world ; he was 
a man of no justice, but great good-manners; he 
ruined every body that had any thing to do with him, 
but never said a rude thing in his life ; the most 
indolent person in the world, he would sign a deed 
that passed away half his estate with his gloves on, 
but wo^ld not put on his hat before a lady if it were 
to save his country. He is said to be the first that 
made love by squeezing the hand. He left the 
estate with ten thousand pounds debt upon it; but, 
however, by all hands I have been informed, that he 
was every way the finest gentleman in the world. 
That debt lay heavy on our house for one genera- 
tion, but it was retxieved by a gift from that honest 
man you see there, a citizen of our nam6, but no- 
thing at all akin to us. I know Sir Andrew Free- 
port has said behind my back, that this man was 
descended from one of the ten children of the maid 
. of honour I shewed you above ; but this was never 
made out. We winked at the thing indeed, be« 
; cause money was wanting at that time.' 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrassed, and 
. turned my face to the next portraiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the gal- 
lery ia the following manner: ' This man (pointing 
, to him I looked at) l take to be the honour of our 
house, Sir Humphry de Coverley ; he was in his 
dealings as punctusu as a tradesman, and as gene- 
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rous as a geDtlemaii. He would have thought him- 
self as much undone by breaking his word, as if it 
were to. be followed by bankruptcy. He served 
his country as knight of the shire to his dying day. 
He found it no easy matter to maintain an integrity 
in his words and actions even in things that re- 
garded the offices which were incumbent upon him, 
in the care of his own affairs and relations of life, 
and therefore dreaded (though he had great talents) 
to go into employments of state, where he. must be 
exposed to the snares of ambition. Innocence of 
life and great ability, were the distinguishing parts 
of his character; the latter, he had often observed, 
had led to the destruction of the former, and he used 
frequently to lament that great and good had not 
the same signification. He was an excellent husband- 
man, but had resolved not to exceed such a degree 
of wealth; all above it he bestowed in secret boun* 
ties many years after the sum he aimed at for his own 
use was attained. Yet he did not slacken his industry, 
but to a decent old age spent the life and fortune 
which was superfluous to himself, in the service of 
his friends and neighbours.' 

Here we were called to dinner and Sir Roger 

' ended the discourse of this gentleman, by telling me, 

. as we followed the servant, that this his ancestor 

was a brave man, and narrowly escaped being 

killed in the civil wars ; * for,' said he, ' he was 

sent out of the field upon a private message, the 

day before the battle of Worcester.' The whim 

of narrowly escaping by having been within a day 

, of danger, with other matters above mentioned, 

mixed with good sense, left me at a loss whether I 

' was more delighted with my friend's wisdom or 

Simplicity. K. 

VOL. II. N 
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N* 1 10. FRIDAY, JULY 6, 171 1. 



Horror uHfue CNimM, smiU ^m BtUntia terreni. 

ViEG. £ii.u.75S» 

All things are full of horror and afiright. 
And dreadful ev'n the sUenbe of the night. 

Bbydbn. 

At a little distance from Sir Roger's house, among^ 
the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of 
a^ed elms ; which are shot up so very high, that 
When one passes under them, the rooks and crows 
that rest upon the tops of them seem to be cawing 
in another region. I am very much delighted witli 
this sort of noise, which I consider as a kihd of na« 
tural prayer to that Being who supplies the wants 
of his whole creation, and who, in the beautiful 
language of the Psalkns,* feedeth the young ravens 
that c^ll upon him. I like this retirement the bet- 
ter, because of an ill report it lies under of being: 
haunted ; for which reason (as I have been told ia 
the family) no living creature ever walks in it be- 
sides the chaplain. My good friend the butler 
desired me with a very grave face not to venture 
myself in it after sunset, for that one of the foot- 
men had beisn almost frighted out of his wits by a 
spirit that appeared to him in the shape of a black 
horsie without an head ; to which he added, that 
about a knonth ag6 one of the niaids coming home 
late that way \dth a pail of milk upon her head» 
heard subh a rustling amoHfr the bttshes that she 
let it faU. 

* FsaL cjUtU. 9. 
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I was takkig a walk in this place last night be- 
tween the Jiours of nine and ten, and could not but 
iancy it one of the roost proper scenes in the world 
for a ghost to appear in. The ruins of the abbey 
are scattered up and down on every side, and half 
<M)vered with ivy and elder bushes, the harbours of 
several solitary. birds which seldom make their ap- 
pearance till the dusk of the evening. The place 
was formerly a churchyard, and has still several 
marks in it of g^ves and burying places. There is 
«ach an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that 
if you. stamp but a little louder than ordinary, yoa 
hear the sound repeated. At the same time the 
walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens which 
from time to time are heard from the tops of them, 
looks exceeding solemn and venerable. These ob- 
jects naturally raise seriousness and attention ; and 
when night heightens the awfulnAs of the place, 
tind pours out her .supernumerary horrors ttppn 
€very thing in it,* I do not at all wonder that weak 
minds fill it with spectres and appaiiftions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Association of 
Ideas, has very curious remarks to shew how, .by 
the prejudice of education, one idea often intro- 
duces into the mind a whole set that bear no re- 
•semblance to one another in the nature of things. 
Among several examples of this kind, he produces 
the following instance : * The ideas of goblins and 
fiprites have really no more to do with darkness 
than light : yet let but a foolish maid inculcate 
these often on the mind of a child, and raise them 
there togefjier, possibly he shall never be able to 
separate them again so long as he lives ; but dark- 
ness shall ever afterwards bring with it those 
frightful ideas, and they shall be so joined, that he 
can no more bear the one than the other.' 

Am I was walking in this solitude, where the dusk 

n2 
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of the evening conspired with so mapy other occa- 
sions of terror, I observed a cow grazing not far 
from me^ which an imagination that was apt to 
startle might easily have construed into a black 
horse without an head: and I dare say the poor 
footman lost his wits upon some such trivial occa- 
sion» 

My friend Sir Roger has often told me with a great 
deal of mirth, that at his first coming to his estate 
he found three parts of his house altogether useless ; 
that the best room in it had the reputation of. being 
haunted, and by that means was locked up ; ; that 
noises had been heard in his long gallery, so that he 
could not get a servant to enter it after eight o'clock 
at night; that the door of one of his chambers was 
nailed up, because there went a story in the family 
that a butler had formerly hanged himself in it; ana 
that his mother, who lived to a great age, had shut 
up half the rooms in the house,^ in which either her 
hu^and, a son, or daughter had died. The.knight 
seeing his habitation reduced to so small a compass^ 
and himself in a manner shut out of his own house, 
upon the death of his mother ordered all the apart}- 
ments to be flung open, and exercised by his chap- 
lain, who lay in every room one after another, and 
by that means dissipated the fears which had sa 
long reigned in the family. 

I should not thus have been particular upon these 
ridiculous horrors, did not I find them so very much 
prevail in all parts of- the country. At the same 
time I think a person who i& thus terrified with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres much more rea- 
sonable than one who, contrary to the reports of all 
historians, sacred and prorane,.anci£nt and modern, 
and to the traditions of all nations, thinks the ap- 
pearance of spirits fabulous and groundless. Could 
not I give myself up ta this general testimony of 
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mankind^ I should to the relations of particular 
peiBons who are now living, and whom I cannot 
distrust in other matters of fact. I might here add, 
that not only the historians, to whom we may join 
the poets, but likewiise the philosophers of anti- 
quity, have favoured this opinion* Lucretius him- 
self, though by the course of his philosophy he was 
obliged to mamtain that the soul did not exist se- 
parate from the body, makes no doubt of the reality 
of apparitions, and that men have often appeared 
after their death. This I think very remarkable : 
he was so pressed with the matter of fact, which he 
could not have the confidence to deny, that he was 
forced to account for it by one of the most absurd 
unphilosophical notions that was ever started. He 
tells us, that the surfaces of all bodies are perpetually 
flyiog off from dieir respective bodies, one after 
ano^er ; and that these surfaces or thin cases that 
included each other whilst they were joined in the 
body like the coats of an onion, are sometimes seen 
entire when they are separated from it ; by which 
means we often behold the shapes and shadows of 
persons who> are either dead or absent.* 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story out of 
Josephus,t not so much for the sake of the story 
itself as for the moral reflections with which the 
author concludes it, and which I shall here set 
down in his own words. ' Glaphyra, the daughter 
of king Archelaus, after the death of her two first 
husbands (being married to a third, who was bro- 
ther to her first husband, and so passionately in 
love with her, that her turned off his former wife 
to make room for this marriage) had a very odd 
kind of dream. She fancied that she saw her first 

* Lncret iy. 84, &c. 

t Antiqiuit. Jud. lib. xvii. cap. 15 sect. 4, 5« 

ir3 
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husband coming towards her, and^that she. em- 
braced him with great tenderness; when in the 
midst of the pleasure which she expressed at the 
sight of him, he reproached her after the following 
manner; '< Glaph^/ra,'' says he, *' thou hast made 
good the old saying, that women are not to be 
trusted. Was not 1 the husband of thy yirginity ? 
Have I not children by thee? How couldst thou 
forget our loves so far as to enter into a second 
marriage, and after that into a third, nay to take 
for thy husband a man who has so shamelessly 
crept into the bed of his brother? However, for 
the sake of our passed loves, I shall free thee from 
thy present reproach, and make thee mine for 
ever." Glaphyra told this dream to several women 
of her acquaintance, and died soon after. 1 thought 
this story might not be impertinent in this place, 
wherein I speak of those things. Besides. that the 
example deserves to be taken notice of, as it con- 
tains a most certain proof of the immortality of 
the soul, and of Divine Providence. If any man 
thinks these facts incredible, let him enjoy his own 
opinion to himself, but let him not endeavour to 
disturb the belief of others, who by instances of 
this nature are excited to the study of virtue/ 



•i " 
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N' 111. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1711. 



■ Inter silvas academi qiuerere rerum. 

HoR.2£p.ii. 45. 

To search for truth in academic groves. 

• 

The course of my last speculation led me insensi* , 
bly into a subject upon whieh 1 always meditate 
With great delight; I mean the immortality of the 
soul. I was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and lost myself in it very agreeably, 
as I was running over in my mind the several argu- 
ments that established this great point, which is 
the basis of morality, and the source of all the 
pleasing hopes and secret joys that can arise in the 
heart of a reasonable creature. I considered those 
several proofs, drawn- 
First, from the nature of tl\e soul itself, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality, which, though not abson 
lutely necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, 
1 think, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, from its passions and sentiments, as 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror of 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that 
secret satisfaction which it finds in the practice of 
virtue, and that uneasiness which follows in it upon 
the commission of vice. 

Thirdly from the nature of the Supreme Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, are 
all concerned in this great jpoint. 

But among these and other excellent arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, there is one drawn 
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from the perpetual progress of the soul to its per- 
fecUon, without a possibility of ever arriving at it; 
which is % hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who have written 
on this subject, though it seems to me to carry a 
gr^t weight with it. ~ How can it enter into the 
Noughts of man, that the soul, which is capable of 
such immense perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into no- 
thing almost as soon as it is created? Are such abili- 
ties made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass: in a few years 
Ke has all the endowments he is capable of; and, 
were he to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing he is at present. Were a human soul 
l^us at a stand in her accomplishments, were her 
fltculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihi- 
lation. But can we believe a thinking being, that 
is in a perpetual progress of improvement, and 
travelling on from perfection to perfection, after 
having just looked abroad into the works of its Crea- 
tor, and made a few discoveries of his infinite good- 
Bess, wisdom, and power, must perish at her first 
setting out, and in the beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems 
sent into the world to propagate his kind. He 
provides himself with a successor, and immediately 
quits his post to make room Ibr him. 



Hares 



Jkn'edem.alteriiuty.vaut nnda tf^nerrenit tmdam. 

HoR. a Bp. it 175. 

'■■' " Heir crowds hei^, as ia a rolling flood 
Ware urges. wave» 

GancB* 

Jk doer not seem bom t^ enj<Byl£fe> but to deSv^r 
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it down toothers. This is not surprising to con- 
sider in animals, which are formed for our use, and , 
can finish their business in a short life. The silk-, 
worm^ after having spun her task, lays her eggs and^ 
dies. But a man can never have taken in his full . 
measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue his 
passions, establish his. soul in virtue, and come up> 
to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried 
off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make, 
such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intel- 
ligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? Would 
he give us talents that are not to be exertedt capa«. 
cities that are never to be gratified ? How can we 
find that wisdom, which shines through all his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures,, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick succes- 
sions, are only to receive their first rudiments of 
existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted 
into a more friendly climate, where they may spread 
and flourish to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and 
triumphant consideration in religion than this of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it. To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength, to consider that she is to 
shine for ever with new accessions of glory^ and 
brighten to all eternity; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; car- 
ries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it 
mustbe a prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing 
nearer to him, by greater degrees of resemblance. 
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Methinks this single consideration, of the pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient 
to extinguish ali envy in inferior natures, and all 
contempt in superior. That cherubim, which now 
appears as a God to a hiiman soul, knows very weil 
that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now 
is : nay when she shall look down upon that degree 
of perfection, as much as she now falls short of it. 
It IS true the higher nature still advances, and' by 
that means preserves his distance and superiority 
in the scale of being ; bu;t he knows that how high 
soever the station is of which he stands possessed at 
present, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may we 
look into our own souls, where there are such hidden 
stores of virtue and knowledge, such inezhausted 
sources of perfection ? We know not yet what we 
shall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve 
for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer to another for all eternity without a possibi- 
lity of touching it*: and can there be a thought so 
transporting, as to consider ourselves in these per- 
petual approaches to him, who is not only the stand- 
ard of perfection but of happiness ! L. 

* Those lines are what the geometricians call the asymp- 
totes of the hyperbola, and U»e allusion to them here is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful that has ever been made. 
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W 112. MOiJDAY, JULY 9, im. 



T»^ 

PYTHiUS. 

First, in obedience to thy cottntry's cites, 
Worship th' immortal gods. 

1 AM always very well pleased with a country Suir- 
day, and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were 
only a human institution, it would be the best me- 
thod that could have been thought of for the polish-; 
ing and civilizing of mankind. It is certain the coun- 
try people would soon degenerate into a kind of 
savages and barbarians, were there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time, in which the whole village 
meet together with their best faces, and in their, 
cleanliest habits, to converse with one another upod 
different subjects, hear their duties explained to 
them, and join together in adoration of the Supreme 
Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the whole 
week, not only as It refreshes in their minds the no- 
tions of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upoii 
appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exert- 
ing all such qualities as are apt to give them a 
figure in the eye of the village. A country fellow 
distinguishes himself as much in the church-yard j as 
a citizen does upon the ^Change, the whole parish 
politics being generally discussed iih that place 
either after sermon or before the bell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, 
has beautified the inside of his church with several 
texts of his own choosing. He has likewise given a 
handsome pulpit-doth, and railed in Che comm^u- 
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nion-table at his own expence. He has often told \ 
me, that at his comine: to his estate he found his 
parishioners very irregular ; and that in order to 
make them kneel and join in the responses, he gave 
every one of them a hassock and a common-prayer 
book r and at the same time employed an itinerant 
singing-master, who goes about the country for that 
purpose/to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms; upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of the country 
churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congrega- 
tion, he keeps them in very good order, and will suf- 
fer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if by 
chance he has been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and 
looks about him, and if he sees any body else nod- 
ding, eitherwakes them himself, or sends his servants 
to them. Several other of the old knight's particula- 
rities breakout upon these occasions. Sometimes he 
Vill be lengthening out a verse in the singing 
Psalms, half a minute after the rest of the congre- 
gation have done with it; sometimes when he is 
pleased with the matter of his devotion, he pro- 
nounces amen three or fourtimes to the same prayer ; 
and sometimes stands up when every body else is 
upon their knees, to count the congregation, or see 
'if any of ys 'tenants are missing. 

, I was yfet^rday very much surprised to hear my 
• old friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to 
' oise John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
-not 'disturb the con^e^tion. This John Matthews 
it seems is remarkeml^ for being an idle fellow, and 
r at that'^nie was kicking his heels for his diversion. 
This authority of the knight, though exerted in that 
' odd manner which accompanies him in all the cir- 
■ cumstanees of life,-ha8 a very good effect upon the 
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parish, who are not polite enough to see any tbing 
ridiculoos in his behaviour; besides that the general 
ffood sense and worthiness of his character make his 
friends observe these little singularities as foils that 
rather set off than blemish his good qualities^ 

As soon as the sermon is finished, no body pre«« 
sumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
ehurch. The knight walks down from his seat in 
the chancel between a double row of his tenants, 
that stand bowing to him on each side : and every 
now and then inquires how su(^ an one's wife, or 
mother, or son, or father do, whom he does not see 
at chprch ; which is understood a» a secret repri-* 
mand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a cate- 
chising ^ay, when Sir Roger has been pleased with 
a boy ih^t answers well, he has ordered a bible to 
be given him next day for his encouragement; and 
sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to 
his mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five 
pounds a yenr to the clerk's place ; and that he may 
encourage the young fellows to make themselves 
perfect in the church service, has promised upon the 
death of the present incumbent; who is very old, to 
bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding betweel^ Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing 
good, is the more remarkable, because the very next 
village is famous for the differences and contentions 
•that arise between the parson and the 'squire, who 
live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is always 
pleaching at the *squire; and the 'squire, to be re- 
venged on the parson, never comes to church. The 
'squire has made all his tenants atheists and tythe- 
stealers; while the parson instructs them every. 
Sunday, m the dignity of his order, and insinuates 
to them in almost every $ennon, that he is a better 
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man than his patron. In short, matters are come 
to such an extremity, that the * squire has not said 
prayers either in pubHc or private this half year; 
and that the parson threatens him, if he does not 
mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of 
the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who 
are so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay 
as liauch deference to the understanding of a man of 
an estate, as of a man of learning; and are very 
hardly brought to regard any truth, how impoitant 
soever it may be, that is preached to them, when 
they know there are several men of five hundred a 
year who do not believe it. X.. 



N°113. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1711. 



Harent it^ian pectcre mUHta. . 

ViRO. JEn. iv. 4. 

Her lookg were deep imprinted in his heart. 

In my firstdescription of the company in which I pass 
xnost of my time, it maybe remembered, that I men- 
tioned a great affliction which my friend Sir Roger 
had met with in his youth; which was no less than a 
disappointment in love. It happened this evening, 
that we fell into a very pleasing walk at a distance 
from his house. As soon s& we came into it, ' It is/ 
quoth the good old man, looking round jntn with a 
smile, * very hard, that any part of my land shbuld be 
settled upon one who has* used me so ill -as the pei!^ 
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verse widow did ; and yet I am sure I could not see 
a sprig of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but 
I should reflect upon her and her severity. She has 
certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world. 
You are to know, this was the place wherein I used 
to muse upon her : and by that custom I can never 
come into it, but the same tender sentiments revive 
in my mind, as if I had actually walked with that 
beautiful creature under these shades. I have been 
fool enough to carve her name on the bark of several 
of these trees ; so unhappy is the condition of men in 
love, to attempt the removing of their passion by the 
methods which serve only to imprint it deeper. She has 
certainly the finest hand of any woman in the world.' 

Here followed a profound silence ; and I was not 
displeased to observe my friend falling so naturally 
. into a discourse, which 1 had ever before taken no- 
tice he industriously avoided. After a very long 
pause, he entered upon an account of this great cir- 
cumstance in his life, with an air which I thought 
raised my idea of him above what I had ever had 
before ; and gave me the picture of that cheerful 
mind of his, before it received that stroke which has 
ever since affected his words and actions. But he 
went on as follows : 

* I came to my estate in my twenty-second year, 
and resolved to follow the steps of the most worthy 
of my ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth 
before ihe, in all the methods of hospitality and 
good neighbourhood, for the sake of my fame; and 
in country sports and recreations, for the sake of my 
health. In my twenty- third year I was obliged to 
serve as sheriff of the county ; and in my servants, 
officers, and whole equipage, indulged the pleasure 
of a young man (who did not think ill of his own 
person) in taking that public occasion of shewing 

o 2 . 
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my figure and behaviour to advantage. You may 
easily imagine to yourself what appearance I made, 
who am pretty tall, rid well, and was very well 
dressed, at the head of a whole county, with music 
before me, a feather in my hat, and my hoi'se well 
bitted. I can assure you, I was not a little pleased 
with the kind looks and glances I had from all the 
balconies and windows as I rode to the hall where 
the assizes were held. But, when I came there, a 
beautiful creature in a widow's habit sat in court to 
hear the event of a cause concerning her dower. This 
commanding creature (who was born for the de- 
struction of all who beheld her) put on such a re- 
signation in her countenance, and bore the whispers 
of all around the court with such a pretty uneasiness, 
I warrant you, and then recoverea herself from one 
eye to another, until she was perfectly confused by 
meeting something so wistful in all she encountered, 
that at last, with a murrain to her, she cast her be- 
witching eye upon me. I no sooner met it but I 
bowed Rke a great surprised booby ; and knowing 
her cause to be the first which came on, I cried, like 
a captivated calf as I was, '* Make way for the de- 
fendant's witnesses.** This sudden partiality made all 
the county immediately see the sheriff also was be- 
come a slave to the fine widow. During the time 
her cause was upon trial, she behaved herself, I war- 
rant you, with such a deep attention to her business, 
took opportunities to have little billets handed to her 
counsel, then would be in such a pretty confusion, 
occasioned, YOU must know, by acting before so much 
company, that not only I but the whole court was 
prejudiced in her favour; and all that the next heir 
to her husband had to urge, was thought so ground- 
less and frivolous, that when it came to her counsel 
to reply, there was not half so much said as every 
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one besides in the court thought he could have urged 
to her advantage. You must understand, sir, this 
perverse woman is one of those unaccountable crea- 
tures that secretly rejoice in the admiration of men^ 
but indulge themselves in no farther consequences. 
/Hence it is that she has ever had a train of admirers, 
and she removes from her slaves in town to those in 
the country, according to the seasons of the year. 
She is a reading lady, and far gone in the pleasures 
of friendship. She is always accompanied by a con- 
fidant, who is witness to her daily protestations 
against our sex, and consequently a bar to her first 
stegs towards love, upon the strength of her own 
maxims and declarations. 

' However, I must need say, this accomplished 
mistress of mine has distinguished me above the rest, 
and has been known to declare Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley was the tamest and most humane of all the brutes 
in the countiy. 1 was told she said so by one who 
thought he rallied me; but upon the strength of this 
slender encouragement of being thought less detest- 
able, I made new liveries^ new-paired my coach- 
horses, sent them all to town to be bitted and 
taught to throw their legs well, and move all together, 
before I pretended to cross thecountry, and waitupon 
her. As soon as I thought my retinue suitable to the 
character of my fortune and youth, I set out from 
hence to make my addresses. The particular skill of 
this lady has ever been to inflame your wishes, and 
yet command respect. To make her mistress of this 
art, she has a greater share of knowledge, wit, and 
good sense, than is usual even among men of merit. 
Then she is beautiful beyond the race of women. If 
YOU will not let her go on with a certain artifice with 
her eyes, and the skill of beauty, she will arm herself 
with her real charms, and strike you with admiration 

o 3 
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instead of de8ir6« It is certain that if ^ou ^ere to 
behold the whole woman, there is that digtiity in her 
aspect, that composure in her motion, that compla- 
cency in her manner, that if her form makes yoa 
hope, her merit makes you fear. But then again, 
she is such a desperate scholar, that no country gen- 
tleman can approach her without being a jest. As I 
was going to tell you, when I came to her house, I 
was admitted to her presence with great civility ; at 
the same time she placed herself to be first seen by 
me in such an attitude, as I think you call the posture 
of a picture, and she discovered new charms, and I 
at last came towards her with such an awe as made 
me speechless. This she no sooner observed but she 
made her advantage of it, and began a discourse to 
me concerning love and honour, as they both are fol- 
lowed by pretenders, and the real votaries to them. 
When she discussed these points in a di8C0urse,which 
I verily believe was as learned as thebest philosopher 
in Europe could possibly make, she asked me whether 
she was so happy as to fall in with my sentiments on 
these importantparticulars. Her confidant satby her, 
and upon my bemg in the last confusion and silence, 
this malicious aid of her*s turning to her,isays, *^ I am 
very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses upon this sub- 
ject, and seems resolved to deliver all his sentiments 
upon the matter when he pleases to speak.*' They 
bothkf pt their countenances, and after I had sathau 
an houriqaeditating how to behave before such pro- 
found castijsts, I rose up and took my leave. Chance 
has since that time thrown me very often in her way, 
and she as often has directed a discourse to me which 
I do not understand. This barbarity has kept me 
ever at a distance from the most beautiful object my 
eyes ever beheld. It is thus also she deals with aU 
mankind, and jovL must make love to her, asydU 
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would eonquer the sphinx, by posing her. .Butwere 
she like other women, and that there were any talk- 
ing to her, how constant must the pleasure .of that 
man he, who could converse with a creature^— -^ 
But, after all, you may be sure her heart is fixed 
on some on^ or other ; and yet 1 have been credibly 
informed; but who can believe half that is said! 
after she had done speaking to me, she put her 
hand to her bosom, and adjusted her tucker. Then 
she cast her eyes a little down, upon my beholding 
her too earnestly. They say she sings excellently : 
her voice in her ordinary speech has something in 
it inexpressibly sweet You must know I dined 
with her at a public table the day after I first saw 
her, and she helped me to some tansy in the eye 
of all the gentlemen in the country. She has cer- 
tainly the finest hand of any woman in the wbrld. 
I can assure you, sir, were you to behold her, you 
would be in the same condition ; for as her speech 
is music, her form is angelic. But I find I grow 
irregular while I am talking of her ; but indeed it 
would be stupidity to be unconcerned at such per- 
fection. Oh, the excellent creature ! she is as 
inimitable to all women, as she is inaccessible to 
all men. 

I found my friend begin to rave, and insensibly 
led him towards the house, that we might be join- 
ed by s(Hne other company ; and am convinced that 
the widow is the secret cause of all that inconsist- 
ency which appears in some parts of my friend's 
discourse; though he has so much command of 
himself as not directly to mention her, yet accord- 
ing to that of Martial, which one knows not how to 
render into English, dum tacti hanc hquUtsr. I 
«hall end this paper with that whole epigram^ which 
represents with much humour my honest friend's 
condition : . . ^ 
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<^iquid dgU Bvtfua, nihil est, nisi Napia Rvfo, 
Sigtmdetf n fiet, si tacet, hone loquitur: 

C^inatf fropimt, poscit, negat, annuit, una est 
iVavM ; si non sit Navia, mutus erit. 

SeHberethestefn^patricHmluce salvtemy 
Nsevia tex, inqmt, N<Ftia numeny ave, 

Epig. i. 69. 

Let Rafus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk. 
Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk ; 
liet him cat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 
StUl he must speak of Naevia, or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
I am, my lovely Naevia, ever thine. 
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Pdvpertatis^pudwr etfuga 

HoR. 1 £p. xviiL 24. 



— ■ — -— The dread of nothing more 

Than to be thought necessitous and poor. 

PoOLY. 



Economy in our affairs has the same effect upon 
piir fortuoes yfhkck good-breeding has upon our cop* 
versatiiM^. The;re is a pretending behaviour in both 
cases, which instead of making men esteemed^ ren- 
^m tjaem both n^iserable and contemptible. We 
lia4 yestejrday, at Sir Roger's, a set of country gen- 
(t^epdii who dined ^ith him : and after dinner the 
glas> was teJsen, by those who pleased, pretty plea«^ 
,ti{Q%. Aiii09g others I observed a person .of a to^ 
}eratJ6 good aspect, who seemed to be .more gpreedy 
of liquor thanany of thecomp^ny, andyetineljliouglit 
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he did not taste it with delight. As he grew wann: 
he was suspicious of every thing that was said, and 
as. he advanced towards being fuddled, his humour 
grew worse. At the same time his bitterness seemed 
to be rather an inward dissatisfaetion in his own 
mind, than any dislike he had taken to the company. 
Upon hearing his name, I knew him to be a gentle- 
man of a considerable fortune in this county, but 
greatly in debt- What gives the unhappy man this 
peevishness of spirit is, that his estate is dipped, and 
IS eating out with usury ; and yet he has not the 
heart to sell any part of it. His proud stomach, at 
the cost of restless nights, constant inquietudes, 
* danger of afironts, and a thousand nameless incon- 
veniencies, preserves this canker in his fortune, ra- 
ther than it shall be said he is a man of fewer hun- 
dreds a year than he has been commonly reputed. 
Thus he endures the torment of poverty, to avoid 
the name of being less rich. If you go to his house, 
you see great plenty ; but served in a manner that 
shews it is all unnatural, and that the master's mind 
is not at home. There is a certain waste and care- 
lessness in the air of every think, and the whole 
appears but a covered indigence, a magnificent po- 
verty. That neatness and cheerfulness which at- 
tends the table of him who lives within compslss, 
is wanting, and exchanged for a libertine way of 
service in all about him. 

This gentleman^s conduct, though a very common 
way of management, is as ridiculous as that officer's 
would be, who had but few men under his com- 
mand, and should take the charge of an extent of 
country rather than of a small pass. Topay for, per- 
sonate, and keep in a man's hands, a greater estate 
than he really has, is of all others the most unpar- 
donable vanity, and must in the end reduce the man 
who is guilty of it to dishonour. Yel if we look round 
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us in.any couoty of Great Britaio, we shall see many 
ia this fatal error ; If that may be called by so' soft 
a name, which proceeds from a false shame of ap- 
pearing what they really are, when the contrary be- 

^haviour would in a short time advance them to the 
condition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pound a year; which 
is mortgaged for six thousand pounds ; but it is 
impossible to convince him» that if he sold as much 
as would pay off that debt, be would save four shil- 
lings in the pound*, which he gives for the vanity of 
being the reputed master of it. Yet if Laertes did 
this, he would perhaps be easier in his own fortune ; 

' but then Irus, a fellow of yesterday, who has but 

. twelve hundred a year, would be his equal. Rather 
t^an this shpuld be, Laertes goes on to bring well- 
born beggars into the world, and eveiry. twelve- 
month charges his estate with at least one year*s 
rent more by the birth of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whose way of 
living are an abomination to each other. Irus is 
moved by the fear of poverty, and Laertes by the 

. shame of it. Though the motive of action is of so 
near affinity in both, and may be resolved into this, 
* that to each of them poverty is the greatest of all 
evils,' yet are their manners widely difiereut. Shame 
of poverty makes Laertes launch into unnecessary 
equipage, vain expence, and lavish entertainments. 

, Fear of poverty makes Irus allow himself only plain 
necessaries, appear without a servant, sell his own 
com, attend his labourers, and be himself a labourer. 
Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every day a step 

. nearer to it: and fear of poverty stirs up Irus to 

. make every day some further progress from it. 
These different motives promote the excesses 

* ViE^tbelumt.tdz. 
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which men are giitlty of it in the negligence of and* 
provision for themselves. Usury, stock-jobbing, ex- 
tortion, and oppression, have their seed in the dread' 
of want; and vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the 
shame of it ; but both these excesses arie infinitely 
below the pursuit of a reasonable creature. After 
we have taken care to command so much as is ne- 
cessary for maintaining ourselves in the order of 
men suitable to our character, the care of super- 
fluities is a vice no less extravagant, than the ne- 
glect of necessaries would have been before. 

Certain it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when she is followed with reason and good sense.' 
\t is from this reflection that I always read Mr. 
Cowley with the greatest pleasure. His magnani- 
mity is as mucb above that of other considerable 
men, as his understanding ; and it is a true distin- 
guishing spirit in the elegant author who published 
his works, to dwell so much upon the temper of his 
mind and the moderation of his desires. By this 
means he has rendered his friend as amiable as fa- 
mous. That state of life which bears the face of 
poverty with Mr. Cowley^s great vulgar^, is admi- 
rably described ; and it is no small satisfaction to 
those of the same turn of desire, that he produces 
the authcmty of the wisest men of the best age of 
the world, to strengthen his opinion of the ordinary 
pursuits of mankind. 

It would methinkli be no ill maxim of life, if, ac- 
cording to that ancestor of Sir Roger, whom I lately 
mentioned, every man would point to himself what 
sum he would resolve not to exceed. He might by 
this means cheat himself into a tranquillity on this 

* Hence, ye profane, I hate ye alU 
Both the great vulgar and the small. 

Cowley's Paraphr. of Horace, 3 Od. i. 
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side of that exp^tation, or convert what he should 
get above it to nobler uses than his own pleasures 
or necessities. This temper of mind would exempt 
a man from an ignorant envy of restless men above 
him, and a 'more excusable contempt of happy 
men below him. This would be sailing by some, 
compassi living with some design; but to be eter- 
nally bewildered in prospects of future gain, and 
putting on unnecessary armour against improbable 
blows of fortune is a mechanic bemg which iias not 
good sense for its direction, but is carried on by a 
sort of acquired instinct towards things below our 
consideration, and unworthy our esteem. 1 1 is pos- 
sible ihatthe tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Roger^s 
may have created in me this way of thinking, which 
is so abstracted from the common relish of the 
world ; but as 1 am now in a pleasing arbour sur- 
rounded with a beautiful landscape, I find no incli- 
nation so strong as to continue in these mansions, 
so remote from the ostentatious scenes of life; and 
am at this present writing philosopher enough to 
conclude with Mr Cowley, 

If e*er ambition did my fancy ic^ieat 
With any wish 80 mean as to be great; 
Continue, Heay'n, still from me to remove 
The humble blessingB of that life I love, 

T. 
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Ui sit metu iona in eorpore aauo, 

Joy. Sat. X. S56. 

Pray for a sound mind in a'sonnd body. 

Bodily labour is of two kinds, either that which a 
man submits to for his livehhood, or that which he 
undergoes for his pleasure. The latter of them ge- 
nerally changes the name of labour for that of ex- 
ercise, but differs only from ordinary labour as it 
rises from another motive. 

A conntiy life abounds in both these kinds of la* 
bour, and ror that reason gives a man a greater 
stock of health, and consequently a more perfect 
enjoyment of himself, than any other way of life. I 
consider the body as a system of tubes and glands, 
or t9 use a more rustic phrase, a bundle of pipes and 
strainers, fitted to one another after so wonderfiil a 
manner as to make a proper engine for the soul to 
work with. This description does not only com- 
prehiend the bowels, bones, tendons, yeins^ nerves, 
and arteries, but every muscle and every ligature, 
which is fi composition of fibres, that are so many 
imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven on all side 
with invisible elands or strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without con- 
sidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets us see how 
absolutely necessary labour is for the right preser- 
vation of it. There must be frequent motions and 
agitations, to mix, digest, and separate the juices 
contained in it, as well as to clear and cleanse that 
infinitude of pipeijf and strainers of which it is com* 
posed, and to give theur solid parts a more firm and 
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lasting tone. Labour or exercise ferments the hu- 
mourSyCasts them into their proper channels, throws 
off rednndanclesy and helps nature' in those secret 
distributions, without which the body cannot sub- 
sist in its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerful- 
ness. 

I might here mention the effects which this ha» 
upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping the 
understanding clear, the imagination untroubled, 
and refining &ose spirits that are necessary for the 
proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, during 
the present laws of union between soul and body* 
It is ^0 a neglect in tltis particular that we musf 
ascribe the spleen,^ which is so frequent in men of 
studious and sedentary tempers, as well as the va* 
pours to which those of the other seip are so often 
subject. 

H,ad not exercise been absolutely necessary for 
Qur well-being, nature would not have made the 
body so proper for it, by giving such an activity tQ 
the limbs, and sueh a pliancy to every part as uct 
cessarily produce those compressions, extensions, 
contortions, dilatations, and all other kinds of mo? 
tions that are necessary for the preservation of sqch 
a System of tubes and glands as has been before 
mentioned. And that we might not want induce* 
ments to engage us in such an exercise of the body 
as is proper for its welfare, it is so ordered that no- 
thing valuable can be procured without it. Not tp 
mention riches and honour, even food and raiment 
are not to be come at, without the toil of the hand^ 
and sweat of the brows. Providence furnishes ma-: 
terials, but expects that we should work them up 
ourselves. The earth must be laboured before it 
^ives its increase; and when it is forced into ite^ 
seveiral products, how many hapds must they pas£^ 
through before they are fit for usei Manufacture^^ 
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irade^ and .agricttUure, naturally employ more than 
fiineteen parts of the species in twenty; and as for 
•thoBe who are not obliged to labour, by the colkli- 
iion in which they are bom, they are more miser- 
able than the rest of mankind, unless Uiey indi;fige 
^^emselves in that voluntary labour which goes by 
itiie name of exercise. 

My friend Sir Roger has been an indefatigable 
man in business of this kind, and has hung several 
parts of hts house with the trophies of his former 
labcmrs. The walls of his great hall are covered 
with the horns of several Icinds of deer that he has 
Jdiled in the chase, which he thinks the most valu- 
able furniture of his house, as they afford him fre^- 
quent topics of discourse, and shew that he has not 
been idle. At the lower end of ihe hall is a. large 
otier's skin stuffed with hay^ which his mother or- 
dered to be hung up in that ndanner, and the knight 
looks upon it wi& great satisfaGt>on^4>ecau$e it seems 
lie was bat nine years old when his dog killed him. 
A little room adjoining to the h^U ib a kind of arse- 
nal filled with guns of several m^ and inventions, 
.with which the knight has madag great havock in the 
woods, and destroyed many thousands of pheasants, 
|)artridges, and woodcocks; His stable-doors are 
patched with noses th^t belonged to foxes of the 
knight's own hunting down. Sir Roger shewed me 
one of them that for distinction sake has a brass^ 
nail struck through it^ which cost him about fifteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen 
counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost 
above half his dogs^ This the knight looks upon 
as one of the greatest exploits of his life. The 
perverse widow, whom 1 have given some account 
of, was the death of several foxes ; for Sir Roger 
has told me that in the course of his amours lie 
patched the western door of his stable. Whenever 

V 2 
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the widow was cruel, the fo^es were sure to pay 
for it In proportion as his passion for the. widow 
abated and old age came on, he left off fox-hunt^ 
ing; but a hare is not yet safe that sits within ten 
miles of his house. 

There is no kind of exercise which I would so re- 
commend to my readers of both sexes as this of 
riding, as there is none which so much conduces 
to hc^th, and is every way accommodated to the 
body, according to the idea which I have given of 
it — Doctor Sydenham is very lavish in its praises ; 
and if the English reader will see the mechanical 
effects of it described at length, he may find them 
in a book published not many years since, under 
the title of the Medidna Gymnastica.* For my 
owapart, when I am in town, for want of these op- 
portunities, I exercise myself an hour every morn- 
ing upon a dumb bMl that is placed in a comer of 
my room, and it pleases me the more because it 
does every thing 1 require of it in the most profound 
silence. My landlady and her daughters are so 
well acquainted with my hours of exercise, that 
they .never come into my room to disturb me whilst 
I am ringing. 

When 1 was some years younger than I am at 
present, I used to employ myself in a more labo- 
rious diversion, which I learned from a Latin trea- 
tise of exercises that. is 'written with great erudi- 
tion :t It is there called the m»Q/bt«%l», or the fight- 
ing with a man's own shadow, and consists in the 
brandishing of two short sticks grasped in each 
hand, and loaden with plugs of lead at either end. 
This opens the chest, exercises the limbs, and 

• By Francis Fuller, M, A. 

t This is Hieronymus Mercvrialis's celebrated book^ 
AriU GpmuutioB i^tid AnHquo$y ^e, lAbn ux, Venet. JIM9, 
4t«. 6eelib.iy.cap.0,aii4Ub. vi.€ap.^ 
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gires aibftiiaU the pleasure of boxthg, wiihoui the 
blows. 1 could wish that de?eral learned men 
would lay out that time which they employ in con- 
troversies and disputes about nothing, in this me- 
thod of fighting with their own shadows. It might 
conduce very much to evaporate the spleen, which 
makes them uneasy to the public as well as to 
themselves. 

To conclude, as I am a (Compound ofs oul and 
body, I consider myself as obliged to a double 
scheme of duties ; and think I have not fulfilled 
the business of the day when I do net thus employ 
the one in labour and exercise, as well as the other 
ill study and contemplation. 
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^® ^ ViB«. Georg, ill. 43. 

The echoing hills MMl chiding hounds invite. 

Those who have searched into human natmDe ch- 
serve that nothing so much shews the nobleness of 
the soul, as that its felicity consists in acUon. Every 
man has such an active principle in him, that he, 
will find out something to employ himself upon, m 
whatever place or state of life he is posted. I have 
heard of a gentleman who was under dose confine* 
ment in the Bastile seven years ; during which tioe 
he amused lumself in scattering a few small pms 
about his chamber, gathering them up again, and 
placmg them in different figures on the arm rf » 
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gieatckur. Heoftea told his friends, afterwards^that 
videst be had found out this piece of exercise, he, 
▼crily.beliefed he should have lost his senses. 

After what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers, that Sir Roger, with whose character! 
hope they are at present pretty well acquainted, has 
in his youth gone through the whole course of those 
rural diversions which the country abounds in; 
and which seem to be extremely well suited to that 
laborious industry a man may observe here in a far 
greater degree than in towns aQd cities. I have 
before hinted at some of my friend's exploits : he 
bas- in his youthful days taken forty coveys of par- 
tridges in a season ; and tired many a salmon with 
a line consisting but of a single hair. The con- 
stant thanks and good wishes of the neighbourhood 
always attended him, on account of his remarkable 
enmity towards foxes ; having destroyed more of 
those vermin in one year, than it was thought the' 
whole country could have produced. Indeed the 
knight does not scruple to own among his most in- 
timate friends, that in order to establish his reputa* 
tion this way, he has secretly sent for great num<* 
bers of them out -of other counties, which he used 
to turn loose about the country by night, that he 
might the better signalize himself in their destruc- 
tion the next day. His hunting horses were thcf finest 
and best managed in all these parts. His ; tenants 
are still full of ihe praises of a grey stone-horse that 
unhappily staked himself several yeaxn since, and 
was boned with great solemnity in the orchard. . 
Sir^ Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunt- 
ing, to keep himself in action, has disposed of his 
beagles and got a pack of stop-hounds. What these 
L want in speed, he. endeavours to make amends for 

\ by the deepness of .their mouUis and the .variety of 

\ their nftes^ which are suited in ,8iicl| manner to each 
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othet, that the whole cry makes up a complete 
concert. He ia so nicein this particular, that ageu- 
ileman having made him a present of a very fine, 
hound the other day, the knight returned it by the 
servant with a great many expressions of civility ; 
but desired him to tell his master, that the dog he 
had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, but 
that at present he only wanted a counter-tenor. 
Could I believe my friend h^d ever read Shakspeare, 
I should certainly conclude he had taken the hint 
from Theseus in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flu*d*, 80 sandedt ; and their headd are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-kneed and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulls, . 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouths like bells, 
Each Under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has 
been out almost every day since 1 came down; and 
upon the chaplain's offering to lend me his easy 
pad, I was prevailed on yesterday morning to make 
one of the company. I was extremely pleased^ as 
we lid along, to observe the general benevolence 
of all the neighbourhood towainis my friend. The 
farmers' sons thought themselves happy if they 
could open a gate for the . good old knight as he 
passed bv ; wtich he generally requited with a.nod 
or a smile, and a kind inquiry after theirJathers or 
undes. . 

After we -had rid about a mile from home, we 
came upon a large heath, and the sportsmen b^n 
to beat. They had done so for some time, when, 
as I wa^ at a little distance from the rest of the 
company, 1 saw a hare pop out from a.small furze- 

• Bf «vlliedy chappiidd. t Mq^rked with SQ^U ^PP^' ' 
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brake almost under my honeys feet. I marked tbe 
way sbe took, which I endeavoured to make the 
company sensible of by extending my arm ; but to 
no purpose, till Sir Roger, who knows that none of 
my extraordinary motions are insignificant, rode np 
to me, and asked me, if puss was gone that way ? 
Upon my answering yes, he immediately called in 
the dogs, and put them upon the sc'ent. As they 
were going off, I heard one of the country fellows 
muttering to his companion, ' that 'twas a wonder 
they had not lost all their sport, for want of the 
silent gentleman's crying, Stole away/ 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made 
me withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I 
could have the pleasure of the whole chase, with- 
out the fatigue of keeping; in with the hounds. The 
hare immediately drew them above a mile behind 
her; but I was pleased to find, that instead of run- 
ning straight forwards, or in hunter'B langus^e, 
* flying the country,' as I was afraid she might have 
done, she wheeled about, and described a sort of 
ckcle round the hill where 1 had taken my station, 
in such a manner as gave me a very distinct view of 
the sport' I conld see her first pass by, and the 
dogs some time afterwards naravelling the whole 
track she had made, and following her through all 
faerdoablffis. I was at the same time ddighted in 
observii^ that deference which the re»t of die pack 
paid to each particolar hound, according to the 
character he had acquired among them. If they 
were at a fault, and an old hound of reputation 
«fieiiedl bat once, he was immediately followed by 
-the whole 6ry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a 
Boted Hwr, might have ydped his heart out, without 
-being uken notice of. 

The hare, now, after having squatted two or three 
tiif»M> and been pat np again as often, cane still 
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^dearer to the place wliere shje was at first started. 
The dogs pursued her, and these were followed by 
the jolfy knight, who rode upon a white gelding, 
encompassed by his tenants and servants,and cheer- 
ing his hounds with all the gaiety of five and twenty. 
One of the sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, 
that he was sure the chase was almost at an end^ 
becansethe old dogs, which had hitherto lain be- 
hind, now headed the pack. The fellow was in the 
right. Our hare took a large field just under us, 
fdlowed' by the full cry in view. I must confess 
the brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness of 
every &ng around^e, the chiding of the hounds; 
which was returned upon us in a double echo from 
two neighbouring hills, with the hallowing of the 
sportsmen, and ihe sounding of the horn, lifted my 
spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely 
indulged because I was sure it was innocent. If I 
was under any concern, it was on the account of th^ 
poor hare, that was now quite spent, and almost 
within the reach of her enemies; when the hunts- 
man getting forward, threw down his pole before 
the dogs. They were now within eiriity yards of 
that game which they had been pursumg for almost 
as many hours; yet on the signal before mentioned 
they all made a sudden stand, and though they con- 
tinued opening as much as before, durst not once 
attempt to pass beyond the pole. At the same time 
Sir Roger rode forward, and alighting, took up the 
hare in his arms; which he soon after delivered up 
to one of his servants with an order, if she could be 
kept alive, to let her go in his gieat orchard ; where 
it seems he has several of these prisoners of war, 
who live together in a very comfortable captivity. 
I was highly pleased to see the discipline of the 
pack, &nd the good-nature of the knight, who could 
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not find IB his heart to murder a cTf^Uire that 'had 
given him so much diversion. 

As we were returning home^ I remembwed that 

Monsieur Paschal, in his most excdlent discoifirse 

on the Misery of Man, tells us, that «ill our endea*- 

vours after greatness proceed £rom nothing but a 

desire of being surrounded by a multitude of persons 

and affairs ^at may hinder us from* looking inl4 

ourselves, which is a view we cannot bear. He 

afterwards goes on to shew that our love of snorts 

comes from the same reason, and is particidarly se^ 

vere upon hunting. * What,* says hie, * unless it be to 

drown thought, can make them throw awav so much 

time and pmns upon a silly animal, whicb they migbt 

buy cheaper in tne market V The foregoii^ refibo* 

tion is certainly just« when a man suflbrs Us wbola " 

mind to be drawn into his sports^ and altogether 

loses himself in the woods; butdoes not affect those 

who propose a far more laudable end from this ^^l- 

ereise, I mean the preservation of health, andkecfp* 

ing all the organs of the soul in a condition to 

execute her oilers. Had that incomparabJe person, 

whom I' last quoted, been a little more iBouigent 

to himself in this point, the world might probably 

have ei^c^ed him mudi longer; whereas thr<^gn 

too great an application to his studies in his youthi 

he contraeted that ill habit of bodv, which, after a 

tedious sickness, carried him off in the fortieth 

year of his age; and the whole histoiy we have of 

his life till that time, is but one continued account 

of the behaviour of a noble soul sIxuggUng under 

innumerable pains and ^stempers. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during my stay with Sir Roger i and shall pre-- 
scribe the moderate- use of Uiis exercise to all 
mj I30untry friends, as the best kind of physic for 
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mendiog a bad cdnstiteitioii, and presenring a good 
one. 

I cannot do this better, than in the foUQwinglHies 
out of Mr. Dryden : 

Tbe first physicians by debauch were made; ^ 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-liy'd fathers eam'd their food; 
Toil Strang the nerves, and purify'd the blood ; 
But we their sons, apampeiPd race of nen^ 
Are dwindled down to threescore years aiHl t^n. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought. 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
Ood never made his work for man to mewl, 

X. 
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With Tolttntary dreams they;cheat their minds. • 

Thbks are some opiniona in which a man should 
stand neuter, without engaging bds assent to one 
side or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, 
which refuses to settle upon any determination, is 
absolutely necessary in a mind that is careful to 
avoid errors and prepossessions. When the arga- 
ments press equally on both sides in matters that 
are indifferent to us, the safest method is to give 
up oursehes to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider th6 
subject of vitchcratc. When I hear the relations 
that are mad^nm all parts of the world, not onij 
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from Norway and Lapland, from the East and West 
Indies, but nrom every particular nation in Europe, 
•I cannot forbear thinking that there is such an in- 
tercourse and commerce with evil spirits, as that 
which we express by the name of witchcraft. But 
when I consider that the ignorant and credulous 
parts of the world abound most in these relations, 
and that the persons among us, who are supposed 
to engage in such an infernal commerce, are people 
of a weak understanding and crazed imagination, 
and at the same time reflect upon the many impos- 
tures and delusions of this nature that have been 
detected in all ages, I endeavour to suspend my 
belief till I hear more certain accounts than any 
which have yet come to my knowledge. In short, 
when I consider the question, whether there are 
such persons in the world as those we call witches, 
my mind is divided between the two opposite opi- 
nions, or rather, (to speak my thoughts freely) I 
believe in general that there is, and has been such 
a thing as witchcraft; but at the same time can 
give no credit to any particular instance of it 

I am engaged in uiis speculation, by some occur- 
rences that I met with yesterday, which I shall give 
my reader an account of at large. As I was wak- 
ing with my friend Sir Roger by the side of one of 
his woods, an old woman applied herself to me finr 
my charity. Her dress ana figure put me in mind 
of the following description in Otway: 

In a close lane as I pona'd my Jonniey, 

I spy'd a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, . 

Picking dry sticks, and mnmbllng to herself. 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were galFd and red ; 

.Cold iMOsy shook her head ; her hands seem*d withered ; 

And on her crooked shonldershad she wrapt 

The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hanging. 

Which seryed to keep her carcase from the com ; 
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So there was nothing ^ a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 
With different coloured rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
.And seem'd to speak yariety of wretchedness. 

As I was musing on this description, and com- 
paring it with the object before me, the knight told 
me, that this very old woman had the reputation of 
a witch all over the country, that her lips were ob- 
served to be always in motion, and that there was 
not a switch about her house which her neighbours 
did not believe had carried her several hundreds of 
miles. If she chanced to stumble, they always found 
sticks or straws thatlay in the figure of a cross before 
her. If she made any mistake at church, and cried 
amen in a wrong place, they never failed to conclude 
that she was saymg her prayers backwards. There 
was not a maid in the pansh that would take a pin of 
•her, though she should offer a bag of money with it* 
She goes by the name of Moll White, and has made 
the country ringwith several imaeinary exploitswhich 
^re palmed upon her. If the aairy-maid does nol 
make her butter come sO soon as she would have/ 
Moll White is at the bottom of the chum. If a hj 
sweats in the stable, Moll White has been upgn his 
back. If a hare makes an unexpected esca^from 
the hounds, the huntsman curses Moll White. * Nay,' 
says Sir Roger, ' I have known the master of the pack, 
upon such an occasion, send one of his servants to 
see if Moll White had been out that morning.' 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that I 
begged my friend Sir Roger to go with me into her 
hovel, which stood in a solitary corner under the 
side of the wood. Upon our first entering, Sir Roger 
winked to me, imd pointed at something that st6od 
behind the door, which, upon looking that way, I 
found to be an old broom-staff. At the same time 

VOL. II. Q 
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he whispered me in the ear to take notice of a tabby 
cat that sate in the chimney corner^ which,, as the 
old knight told me, layiinder as bad a report as Moll 
White hers^f ; for besides that Moll is said often to 
accompany her in the same shape, the cat is re- 
ported to have spoken twice or thrice in her life, 
and to have played several pranks above the capar 
city of an ordinary cat. 

I. was secretly concerned to see human nature ip 
so much wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same 
time could not forbear smiling to hear Sir Roger, 
who is a little puzzled about the old woman, advising 
her as a justice of peace to avoid all communication 
with the devil, and never to hurt any of her neigh- 
bours' cattle. We concluded our visit with ^bounty 
which was very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told me;, that ol4 
Moll had been often brought before him for making 
children spit pins, and givifig maids the nightmare; . 
and that the country-people would be tossing her 
into a pond and trying experiments with her every 
day, if it was. not tor him and his chaplain. 

[ have since found upon inquiry, that Sir Roger 
was several times staggered with t}ie reports that 
had been brought him concerning this old woman»« 
and would frequently have bound her over to the 
county sessions, had not his chaplain with much 
ado persuaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in England 
that has not a Moll White in it. When an old wo- 
man begins to doat, andgrow chargeable to a parish^ 
she is generally turned into a witch, and fills th^ 
whole country with extravagant fancies, imaginary 
distempers, and terrifying dreams. In the mean 
time, the poor wretch that is the innocent ocqasion 
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of so many evils, begins to be frighted athersetf, 
and sometimes confesses secret commerces and fa- 
miliaritfes that her imagination forms in a delirious 
old age. This frequently cuts off charity from the 
greatest objects of compassion, and inspires people 
with a malevolence towards those poor decrepit 
parts of our species, in' whom human nature is ae« 
faced by inftnaity and dotage. L. 
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H^r€t lateri lethdiu ttmndo, 
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The fatal dart 



Sticks in liis side, and rankles in his heart. 

Drydbn. 

This agreeaUe seat is snrrounded with so many 
pleasing walks, which are struck out of a wood, in 
the midst of which the house stands, that one can 
hardly ever be weary of rambling from one labyrinth 
of delight to another. To one used to live in a city 
the charms of the country are so exquisite, that iJie 
mtnd is lost in a certain transport which raises us 
above ordinary life, and yet is not strong enough to 
be inconsistent with tranquillity. This state of mind 
was I in, ravished with the murmur of waters, the 
whisj^r of breezes, tlie singing of birds ; and whether 
I looked up to the heavens, down on the earth, or 
turned to the prospects around me, stiil strudi with 
new sense of pleasure; when I found by the Toice of 
my friend, who walked by me, that we had insensibly 
strolled into ^e grove sacred to the widow» ' Thw 
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woman/' says he, ' is of all others the most miintel- 
ligible; she either designs to marry, or she does not. 
What is the most perpleidng of all is,. that she doth 
not .either say to her lovers she has any resolution 
against that condition of life in general, or that she 
banishes them ; but conscious of her own merit she 
permits their addresses, without fear of any ill conse- 
quence, or want of respect, from their rage or despair. 
She lias that in her aspect, agajnst which it is impossi- 
ble to offend. A man whose thoughts are constantly 
bent upon so agreeable an object, must be excused if 
the orainary occurrences in conversation are belowhis 
attention ^ I call her ifldeed perverse, but, alas ! why 
do I call her so? because her superior merit is such, 
that I cannot approach her 'without awe, that my 
heart is checked by too much esteem :. I am angry 
that her charms are not more accessible, that I am 
more inclined to worship than salute her. How often 
have I wished her unhappy, that I might have an op- 
portunity of serving her? and how often troubled in 
that very imagination, at giving her the pain of being 
obliged ? Well, I have led a miserable life in secret 
upqii her account; but fancy she would have conde- 
scended to have some regard for me, if it had not 
been for that watchful animal her confidant. 

' Of all persons under the sun,' (continued he,^ 
calling me by my name) * be sure to set a mark 
upon confidants : they are of all people the most 
impertinent. What is most pleasant to observe in 
them, is, that they assume to themselves the merit 
of the persons whom they have in their custody. 
Orestilla is a great fortune, and in wonderful danger 
of surprises, therefore full of suspicions of the least 
indifferentthing, particularly careful of new acquaint- 
ance, and of growing too familiar with the oM.- 
Themista, |ier favourite woman, is. every whit as 
eajHtfUl of whom, she speaks to, and what she says* 
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L^t the ward be a beauty, her confidant ^hali treat 
you with an air of distance ; let her be a^ fortune, 
and she assumes the suspicious behaviour of her 
friend and patroness. Thus it is that very many of 
our unmarried women of distinction are to all intents 
and purposes married, except the consideration of 
difierent sexes. They are directly under the con- 
duct of their whisperer; and think they are in a 
state of freedom, while they can prate with one of 
these attendants of all men in general, and still 
avoid the man they most like. You do not see one 
heiress in a hundred whose fate does not turn upon 
^is circumstance of choosing a confidant. Thus tt is 
that thelady is addressed to, presented and flattered, 
only by proxy, in her woman. In my case, how is 

it possible that * Sir Roger was proceeding in 

his harangue, when we heard the voice of one f^p<nik- 
ing very importunely, and repeating these words, 
* What; tiot one smile V We followed the sound till 
we came to a close thicket, on the other side of which 
we saw a young woman sitting as it were in a person- 
ated sullienness just over a transparent fountain. Op- 
posite to her stood Mr. William, Sir Roger's master 
of the game. The knight whispered me, ^ Hist, these 
are lovers.* The huntsii^an looking earnestly at the 
shadow of the young maiden in the stream, ' Oh thou 
dear picture, if thou couldst remain there in the ab- 
sence of that fieur creature whom you represent in 
the water, how wiykigly could I stand here sAtisfled 
"for ever, without troubling my dear Betty herseH 
with any knention of her unfortunate William, whom 
idle is iuigry with! But alast when she pleases to be 
gone, thou wilt also Tanish— -— Yet let me talk to 
wee whfle Ihou dost stay. Tell my dearest Betty 
thou dost hot more depend upcmher, than ifoes heSr 
WilUara ; her absence wiUmake aWay with me ais well 
i»diBe« If%hed£fers4e remove thee, I will j^uttpiato 
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these waves to lay hold on thee ; herself, her own 
dear person, I must never embjace again.— Still 
do you hear me without one smile — It is too much 
to bear/ — He had no sooner spoke these words, 
but he made an offer of throwing himself into the . 
water: at which his mistress started up, and at 
the next instant he jumped across the fountain, , 
and met her in an embrace. She, half recovering 
from her fright, said in the most charming voice 
imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, ' I 
thought how well you would drown yourself. No, 
no, you will not drown yourself till you have taken 
your leave of Susaa Holiday.' The huntsman, 
with a tenderness that ^poke the most passionate- 
love, and with his cheek close to hers, whispered 
the softest vows of fidelity in her ear, and cried, 
* Do not, my dear, believe a word Kate Willow 
says; ,she is spiteful, and makes stories, because 
sheioves to hear me talk to herself for vour sake.'' 
' Look you there,' quoth Sir Roger, * do you see 
there, all mischief comes from confidants ! But 
let us not interrupt them ; the maid is honest, and 
the man dare not be otherwise, for he knows I loved 
her father: I will interpose in this matter, and 
hasten the wedding. Kate Willow is a witty mis- 
chievous wench in the neighbourhood, who was a 
beauty ; and makes me hope I shall see the per* 
verie widow in her condition. She was so flippant 
with her answers, to all the honest fellows that 
came near her, and so very vain of her beautv, that 
she has valued herself upon her charms till they 
are-ceased. She therefore now makes it her busi- 
ness to prevent other young women from being more 
discreet than she was herself: however, the saucy 
thi^gsaid the other day well enough, ** Sir Koger 
aii4 I must make a. match, for we are both despised 
by.t^se .we, loved. • The hu9»y has a. grMt d,i^l 
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of power wherever she comes, and has her share of 
canning. 

* However, when T reflect upon this woman, I do 
not know whether in the main I am the worse for 
having loved her: whenever 'she is recalled to my 
imagination my' youth returns, and I feel a forgot- 
ten warmth in my veins. This affliction in my life 
has streaked all my conduct with a softness^ of 
which I should otherwise have been incapable. It 
is owing, perhaps^ to this dear image in my heart 
that I am apt to relent, that I easily forgive, and 
that many desirable things are grown into my tem- 
per, which I should not have arrived at by better 
motives than the thought of being one day hers. I 
am pretty well satisfied such a passion as I have 
had IS never well cured ; and between you and me,. 
I am often apt to imagine it has had some whimsi- 
cal effect upon my brain : for I frequently find, that 
in my most serious discourse I let fall some comical 
familiarity of speech or odd phrase that makes the 
company laugh. However, I cannot but allow she 
is a most excellent woman. When she is in the 
country I warrant she does not run into dairies, but 
reads upon the nature of plants 3 but has a glass 
hive, and comes into the garden out of books to see 
them work, and observe the policies of their com- 
monwealth. She understands every thing, t 
would give ten pounds to hear her argue with my 
friend Sir Andrew Freeport about trade. No, n0, 
for all she looks so innocent as it were, ,take my 
word for it she is no fool.' T. 
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Urbem quam dieuni jRonunn, MeUboeey fMilovt 
StuUus ego htUc nostra simUem 

ViRG. Eel. i. 20. 

The city men call Rome, niuikilfalciowny 
I thought resembled this our humble town. 

Warton. 

The first and most obvious reflections which arise 
in a man "who changes the city for the country, are 
upon the different manners of the people whom he 
meets wil^ in those two different scenes of life. By 
manners I do not mean morals, but behaviour and 
^ood-breeding, as they shew themselves in the 
town and in the country. 

And here in the first place I must observe a very 
great rev^ation that has happened in this article of 
good-'breeding. Several obliging deferences, con- 
descensions, and submissions, with many outward 
forms and ceremonies that accompany them, were 
first of all brought up among the politer part of 
mankind, who lived in courts and cities, and dis- 
tinguished themselves from the rustic part of the 
species (who on all occaiuons acted bluntly and na- 
turally) by such a mutual complaisance and inter- 
course of civilities^ These forms of conversation 
by degrees multiplied and grew troublesome: tile 
modish world found too great a constraint in diem, 
and have therefore thrown most of them aside. 
Conversation, like the Romish religion, was so en- 
cumbered with show and ceremony, tliat it stood 
in need of a reformation to retrench its superflui- 
ties, and restore it to its natural good sense and 
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beauty. At present therefore an nnconstr'ained 
carriage, a certain openness of behaviour, are the 
height of good-breeding. The fashionable world is 
grown free and easy ; our manners sit more loose 
upon us. Nothing is so modish as an agreeable 
negligence.' In a word, good breeding shews itself 
most, where to an ordinary eye it appears the least. 

If after this we look on the people of mode in the 
country, we find in them the manners of the last age. 
They have no sooner fetched themselves up to the 
fashions of the polite world, but the town has drop- 
ped them, and are nearer to the first state of nature 
than to those refinements which formerly reigned in 
the court, and still prevailed in the country. One 
may now know a man that never conversed in the 
wond, by his excess of good-breeding. A polite 
country esquire shall make you as many bows in 
half an hour, as would serve a courtier for a week. 
There is infinitely more to do about place and pre- 
cedency in a meeting of justices* wives, them in an 
assembly of duchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a man 
of my temper, who generally take the chair that is 
next me, and walk first or last, in the front or in the 
rear, as chance directs. I have known my friend Sir 
Roger's dinner almost cold before the company could 
adjust the ceremonial, and be prevailed upon to sit 
down; and have heartily pitied my old friend, when I 
have seen him forced to pick and cull his guests, as 
they sat at the several parts of his table, that he 
might drink their healths according to their respec- 
tive ranks and qualities. Honest Will Wimble, who 
I should have thought had been altogether uninfect- 
ed with ceremony, gives me abundance of trouble in 
this particular. Though he has been fishing all the 
morning, he will not help himself at dinner until I am 
served. When we are going out of the hall/ he runs 
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behind me; and last nighty as we were walking in 
the fields, stopped short at a stile until I came up 
to it, and upon my making signs ta him to get over, 
told me with a sertons smile, that sure I believed 
they had no manners in the country. 

There has hi^pened another revolution in the 
point of good-breeding, which relates to the conver- 
satien among men of mode, and which I cannot^but 
look upon as very extraordinary. It was certainly 
one of the first distinlstions of a well-bred man to 
express every thing that had the most remote ap- 
pearance of being obscene, in modest terms and 
distant phrases; whilst the clown, who had no such 
delicacy of conception and expression, clothed his 
ideas in those plain homely terms that are the most 
obvious and natural. This kind of good-manners 
was perhaps carried to an excess, so as to make con- 
versation too stiff, formal, and precise : for which 
reason (as hypocrisy in one age is generally suc- 
ceeded by atheism m another) conversation is in a 
great measure relapsed into the first extreme ; so 
^at at present several of our men of the town, and 
particularly those who have been polished in France, 
make use of the most coarse uncivilized words in 
our language, and utter themselves often in such a 
manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-^breeding, which 
reigns among the coxcombs of the town, has not yet 
made its way into the country : and as it is impos- 
sible for such an irrational way of conversation to 
last long among a people that make any profession 
of religion, or show of modesty, if the country gen- 
tlemen get into it, they will certainly be left in the 
lurch. Their good breeding will come too late to 
them, and they will be thought a parcel of lewd 
clowns, while they fancy themselves talking toge- 
ther like men of wit and pleasure. 
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As tlie two points of good-breeding, which I have 
hitherto insisted upon, regard behaviour and con- 
versation, there is a third which turns upon dress. 
In this too the country are very much behiud-hand. 
The rural beaus are not yet got out of the fashion* 
that took place at the time of the revolution, but 
ride about the country in red coats and laced hats, 
while the women in inany parts are still trying to 
outvie one another in the height of their head- 
dresses. ' 

3ot, a friend of mine, who is now upon the west- 
em circuit, having promised to give me an account 
of the several modes and fashions that prevail in 
the different parts of the nation through which he 
passes, I shall defer the enlarging upon this last 
topic till I have received a letter from him, which I 
expect every post. L. 
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-Efttttfem crcdb, ^ttta tU dhinUu$ iUU 



ViRO, Georg. i. 416. 

— ^i deem their breasts inspirM 
With a divine sagacity. 

M r friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 
upon my passing so much of my time among hid 
poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice looking 
after a bird's nest, and several times sitting an hour 
or two together near a hen and chickens. He tells 
me he believes lam personally acquainted with every 
fowl about his house; calls such a particulai cockmy 
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favourite ; and frequently complains that liis duck» 
and geese have more of my company than himself. 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with those 
speculations of nature which are to he made in n 
country life; and as my reading has very much 
lain among books of natural history, I cannot for- 
bear recollecting upon this occasion the several re- 
marks which I have met with in authors, and com- 
paring them with what falls under my own obser- 
vation : the arguments for Providence drawn from 
the natural history of animals being in my opinion 
demonstrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is different 
from that of every other kind ; and yet there is not 
the least turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of 
any one, which does not render them more proper 
for that particular animal^s way of life than' any 
other cast or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures are 
lust and hunger. The first is a perpetual call upon 
them to propagate their kind ; the latter to preserve 
themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees 
of care that descend from the parent to the young, 
80 far as it is absolutely necessary for the leaving a 
posterity. Some creatures cast theh' egg:s as chance 
directs them, and think of them no farther; as in- 
sects and several kinds of fish. Others, of a nicer 
frame, find out proper beds to deposit them in, and 
there leave them; as the serpent, the crocodile, 
and ostrich : others hatch their eggs and tend the 
birth, until it is able to shift for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particular plan 
in the structure of its nest, and directs all the same 
species to work after the same model ? It cannot be 
imitation for though you hatch a crow under a 
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hep, and never let it see any of the works^f its own 
kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, to the 
laying of a stick, with all the other nests of the same 
species. It cannot be reason; for were animals 
endued with it to as great a degree as man, their 
buildings would be as different as ours, according to 
the different conveniences that they would propose 
to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable that the same temper of 
weather, whicfi raises this genial warmth in animals, 
should c(^er the trees with leaves, and the fields with 
grass, for their security and concealment, and pro- 
duce such infinite swarms of insects for the support 
and sustenance of their respective broods ? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
last no longer than is necessary for the preservation 
of the youpg? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified 
by a very barbarous experiment; which I shall quote 
at length, as I find it in an excellent author, and 
hope my readers will pardon the mentioning such 
an instance of cruelty, because there is nothing can 
so effectually shew the strength of that principle in 
animals of which I am here speaking. ' A person 
who was well skilled in dissections opened a bitch, 
and as she lay in the most exquisite tortures, offer- 
ed her one of her young puppies, which she imme- 
diately fell a licking ; and for the time seemed in- 
sensible of her own pain. On the removal, she 
kept her eye fixed on it, and began a wailing sort 
of cry, which seemed rather to proceed from the loss 
of her young one, than the sense of her own tor7 
ments/ , 

But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes 
is much more violent and intense than in rational 
creatures. Providence has taken care that it should 
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be no longer troublesome to the parent than it is 
useful to the young ; for so soon as the wants of 
the latter cease, the mother withdraws her fond- 
ness, and leaves them to provide for themselves ; 
and what is a very remarkable circumstance in this 
part of instinct, we find that the love of the parent 
may be lengthened out beyond its usual time, if 
the preservation of the species requires it ; as we 
may see in birds that drive away their young as 
soon as they are able to get their livelihood, but 
continue to (bed them if they are tied to the nest 
or confined within a cage, or by any other means 
appear to be out of a condition of supplying their 
own necessities. 

This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the youtig to the parent, which is not 
at all necessary for the coniiuuance of the species; 
nor indeed in reasonable creatures does it rise in 
any proportion, as it spreads itself downward ; for 
in all family affection, we find protection granted 
and favours bestowed, are greater motives to love 
and tenderness, than safety, benefits, or life re* 
ceived. 

One tvould wonder to hear sceptical men disput- 
ing for the reason of animals, and telling as it is 
only oiir pride and prejudices that will not allow 
them the use of that faculty. 

Reasofi shews itself in ail occurrences of life t 
whereas the brute makes no discovery of such a 
talent, but in what immediately regards his own 
preservation ot the continuance of his species. 
Animai^i in their generation are wiser than the sons 
of hien ; but their wisdom is confined to iafewpar*- 
ticulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. TtJkt a 
brute out of his instfnCt, aisd you find him WhdUy 
deprived ^f underHtanditig. To vLst an in^aiieft 
that toMes often utider ot^erration ' 
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With what caution does the hen provide herself 
a nest in places unfrequented, and free from noise 
and disturbance ! when she h^ laid her eggs in 
such a manner that she can cover them, what care 
does she take in turning them frequently, that all 
parts may partake of the vital warmth ! when she 
leaves them, to provide for her necessary suste- 
nance, how punctually does she return before they 
have time to cool, and become incapable of produc- 
ing an animal ! In the summer you see her giving 
herself greater freedoms, and quitting her care for 
above two hours together ; but in winter, when the 
rigour of the season would chill the principles of 
life, and destroy the young one, she grows more 
assiduous in her attendance, and stays away but 
half the time. When the birth approaches, with 
how much nicety and attention does she help the 
chick to break its prison! not to take notice of her 
covering it from the injuries of the weather, pro- 
viding it proper nourishment, and teaching it to help 
itself, nor to mention her forsaking the nest, if after 
the usual time of reckoning the young one does not 
make its, appearance. A chymical operation could 
not be followed with greater art or diligence, than 
is seen in the hatching of a chick ; though there 
are many other birds that shew an infinitely greater 
sagacity in all the forementioned particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely ne- 
cessary for the propagation of the species,) consi- 
dered in other respects, is without the least glim- 
mering of thought or common sense. She mistakes 
a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the 
same manner. She is insensible of any increase or 
diminution in the number of those she lays. She 
does not distinguish between her own and those of 
another species; and when the. birth appears of 
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i^ever so different a bird, will cherish it for her owd. 
In all these circumstances which do not carry an 
immediate regard to the subsistence of herself or 
her species, she is a very idiot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more mys- 
terious in nature than this instinct in animals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of 
it. It cannot be accounted for by any properties in 
matter, and at the same time works auer so odd a 
manner, that one cannot think it the faculty of an 
intellectual being. For my own part, I look upon 
it as upon the principle of gravitation in bodies, 
^hich is not to be explained by any known qualities 
inherent in the bodies themselves, nor from the laws 
of mechanism, but, according to the best notions of 
the greatest philosophers, is an fmmediate impres- 
sion from the first mover, and the divine energy 
acting in the creatures. L. 
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" Jwu omnia plena* 

Vino. £cl. iii. 60. 

- All things are fVill of Jo?e. 



As I was walking this morning in the great yard 
that belongs to my friend's country-house, I was 
wonderfully pleased to see the different workings 
of instinct in a hen followed by a brood of ducks. 
The young, upon the sight of a pond, immediately 
ran into it ; ^hile the step«mother, with all imagin- 
able anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call 
them out of an element that appeared to her so dan- 
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gerous and destructive. As the' different principle 
which acted in these different animals cannot be 
termed reason, so when we call it instinct^ we mean 
something we have no knowledge of. To me, as I 
hinted in ray last paper, it seems the immediate di- 
rection of Providence, and such an operation of 
the supreme Being, as that which determines all the 
portions of matter to their proper centres. A mo- 
dern plilosopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his 
learned dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers 
the same opinion, though in a bolder form of words, 
where he says, Veus est anima brutorum, * God him- 
self is the soul of biiites.' Who can tell what to 
call that seeming sagacity in animals, which directs 
them to such food as is proper for them,, and makes 
them naturally avoid whatever is noxious or un^ 
wholesome? Tully has observed, that a lamb no 
sooner falls from its mother, but immediately and 
of its own accord it applies itself to the teat. Dam« 
pier, in his Travels, tells us, that when seamen are 
thrown upon any of the unknown coasts of America, 
they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, how 
tempting soever it may appear, unless they observe 
that it is marked with the pecking of birds ; but 
fall on without any fear or apprehension where the 
birds have been before them. 

But notwithstandiifg animals have nothing like 
the use of reason, we find in them all the lower 
parts of our nature, the passions and senses, in their 
greatest strength and perfection. And here it is 
worth our obser^'ation, that all beasts and birds of 
prey are wonderfully subject to anger, malice, re- 
venge, and all the other violent passions that may 
animate them in search of their proper food : as 
those that are incapable of defending themselves, or 
annoying others, or whose safetj lieii chiefly in their 
flight, are suspipious^ fearful, and appiireheiusiv^ of 
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erery thing the; see or hear r whilst others that are 
of assistance and use to man, have their natures 
softened with something mild and tractable, and 
by that means are qualified for a domestic life. In 
this case the passions generally correspond with 
the make of the body. We do not find the fury of 
a lion in so weak and defenceless an animal as a 
lamb ; nor the meakness of a lamb in a creature so 
armed for battle' and assault as the lion. In the 
same manner, we find that particular animals have 
a more or less exquisite sharpness and sagacity in 
those particular senses which most turn to their ad- 
vantage, and in which their safety and welfare is 
the most concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great variety of arms 
with which nature has differently fortified the bodies 
of several kind of animals,such as claws, hoofs^homs, 
teeth, and tusks, a tail, a sting, a trunk,or a proboscis. 
It is likewise observed by naturalists, that it must be 
some hidden principle, distinct from what we call 
reason, which instructs animals in the use of these 
their arms, and teaches them to manage them to the 
best advantage ; because they naturally defend them- 
selves with that part in which their strength lies, 
before the weapon be formed in it: as is remarkable 
in lambs, which, though they are bred within doors, 
and never saw the actions of their own species, push 
at those who approach them with their foreheads, 
before the first budding of a horn appears. - 

I shall add to these general observations an in- 
stance, which Mr. Locke has given us, of Providence 
even in the imperfections of a creature which seems 
the meanest and the most despicable in the whole 
animal world. ' We may,* says he, * from the make 
of an oyster, or cockle, conclude, that it has not so 
many nor so quick senses as a man; or several other 
flnimals ; nor if it had, would it, in that state and in- 
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capacity of transferring itself from one place to an- 
other, be bettered by them. What good would sight 
and hearing do to a creature, that cannot move itself 
to or from the object, wherein at a distance it per- 
ceives good or evil? And would not quickness of 
sensation be an inconvenience to an animal that 
must be still where chance has once placed it, and 
there receive the a£9ux of colder or warmer, clean 
or foul water, as it happens to come to it. 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke an- 
other out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from 
Cardan, in relation to another animal which Provi- 
dence has left defective, but at the same time has 
shewn its wisdom in the formation of that organ in 
which it seems chiefly to have failed. ' What is more 
obvious and ordinary than a mole ; and yet what more 
palpable argumentof Providence than she ? the mem- 
bers of her body are so exactly fitted to her nature 
and manner of life : for her dwelling being under 
ground where nothing is to be seen, nature has so 
obscurely fitted her with eyes, that naturalists can 
scarce agree whether she have any sight at all, or no. 
But for amends, what she is capable of for her defence 
and warning of danger, she has very eminently con- 
ferred upon her; for she is exceeding quick of hear- 
ing. And then her short tail and short legs, but broad 
fore-feet armed with short claws ; we see by the event 
to what purpose they are, she so swiftly workingher- 
self under ground, and making her way so fast in the 
earth as they that behold it cannot but admire it. 
Her legs therefore are short, that she need dig no 
more than will serve the mere thickness of her body ; 
' and her fore feet are broad, that she may scoop away 
• much earth at a time: and little or no tail she has, 
because she courses it not on the mund, like the 
rat or mouse, of whose kindred ^ she is ; but lives 
' under the earthy and is fain to dig herself a dwelling 
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there. And she mttkiDg her way through so thick 
an element, which will not yield easily as the air or 
the water; it had been dangerous to have drawn so 
long a train behind her; for her enemy might fall 
upon her rear, and fetch her out, before she had 
completed or got full possession of her works/ 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle*s remark 
upon this lastcreature, who I reo^ember somewhere 
in his works observes, that though the mole be not 
totally blind (as it is commonly thought) she has not 
sight enough to distinguish particular objects. Her 
eye is said to have but one humour in it, which is 
supposed to give her the idea, of light, but of nothing 
else, and is so formed that this idea is probably 
painful to the animal. Whenever she comes up into 
broad day she might be in clanger of being taken, 
unless she were thus affected by a light striking upon 
her eye, and immediately warning her to busy her- 
self in her proper element. More sight would be 
useless to her, as none at all would be fatal. 

I have only instanced such animals as seem the 
most imperfect works of nature ; and if Providence 
shews itself even in the blemishes of these creatures, 
how much more does it discover itself in the several 
endowments which it has variously bestowed upoji 
such creatures as are more qr l^ss finished and com- . 
pleted in their several faculties,* according to the 
condition of life in which they are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society would compile a 
body of natural history, the best that could be ga- 
thered together fron^ books and observations. If the 
several writers among them look each his particu- 
iar species, and gave us a distinct account of its 
original, birth and education ; its policies, hostilities, 
and alliaiices, with the frame andHexture of its in- 
ward and outward parts, and particularly those that 
distinguish it from 9il other aniipds; with their pe- 
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culiar aptitudes for the state of being in which Pro- 
vidence has placed them, it would be one of the best 
services their studies could do mankind, and not a 
little redound to the glory of the all-wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all the 
disquisitions of the learned, would be infinitely short 
and defective. Seas and deserts hide millions of 
animals from our observation. Innumerable artifices 
and stratagems are acted in the ' howling wilder- 
ness* and in the ' great deep,' that can never come 
to our knowledge. Besides that there are infinitely 
more species of creatures which are not to be seen 
without, nor indeed with the help of the finest 
glasses, than of such as are bulky enough for the 
naked eye to take hold of. However, from the con- 
sideration of such animals as lie within the compass 
of our knowledge, we might easily form a conclu- 
sion of the rest, that the same variety of wisdom 
and goodness runs through the whole creation, and 
puts every creature in a condition to provide for its 
safety and subsistence in its proper station. 

Tully has given us an admirable sketch of natural 
history, in his second book concerning the Nature 
of the Gods ; and that in a style so raised by meta- 
phors and descriptions, that it lifts the subject above 
raillery and ridicule, which frequently fall on such 
nice observations when they pass through th^ 
bands of an ordinary writer. L« 
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Comes jucundus in via pro vehieulo est, 

PoBL. Syr. Frag. 

An agreeabU companion upon tbe rpad is as good an 
a coacii. 



A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of hii Qwa heart ; his next, to escape the censures of 
the world. If the last interferes with the former, it 
ought to be entirely neglected : but otherwise there 
cannot be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind, 
than to see those approbations which it gives itself 
seconded by the applauses of the public. A man is 
more sure of his conduct, when the verdict which he 
passes upon his own behaviouris thus warranted and 
confirmed by the opinion of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is 
not only at peace within himself, but beloved and es* 
teemed by all about him. He receives a suitable trif 
bute for his universal benevolence to mankind, in 
the returns of afTection and good-will, which are 
paid him by every one that lives within his neigh- 
bourhood. I lately met with two or three odd in- 
stances of that general respect which is shewn to the 
good old knight. He would needs carry Will Wimble 
and myself with him to the country assizes. As we 
were upon the road Will Wimble joined axouple 
of plain men who rid before us, and conversed with 
them for some time: during which my friend Sir 
Roger acquainted me with their characters. 

' The first of them/says he, * that has a spaniel by 
his side, is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a 
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-year j an honest man. He is just within the game- 
act, and qualified to kill »n hare or a pheasant. He 
knocks down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice 
a weak: and by that means lives much cheaper 
than those who have not so good an estate as him- 
self. He would be a good neighbour if he did not 
destroy so many partridges. In short, he is a very 
sensible man; shoots flying; and has been several 
times foreman of the petty-jury. 

• The other that tides along with him is Tom 
Touchy, a (bllow famous for taking " the law" of 
every body. There is not one in the town where he 
lives that he has not sued at a quarter sessions. 
The rogue had once the impudence to go to law 
with the Widow. His head is full of cOsts, damages, 
and ejectments. He plagued a couple of honest 
gentlemen so long for a trespass in breaking one of 
his hedges, till he was forced to sell the ground it 
inclosed to defray the charges of the prosecutions 
his father left him fourscore pounds a year ; but be 
has cast and been cast sO often, that he is not now 
worth thirty. I suppose he is going upon the old 
t»tisinesg of the willow-tree.' 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions stop- 
ped short till wfc came upto them. After having paid 
their k^pects to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr. 
Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a dispute 
that arose between them. Will it seems had been giv- 
ing his fellow-tmveller an account of his angling one 
day in such a hole : wheA Tom Touohy, instead of 
hearing <mt his stoty, told him that Mr. Such a One, if 
he pleased, tnight * take the law of hhn* for fishitig hk 
that part of the rif er. My IHend Sir Roger heard 
them both upon a round trot; and after hltvitig^ 
paused sometime told them witit theatr of a man who 
wottldnotgiT«hi8Judgmentrai»hly,that'muchmigm 
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be 9aidonboth tides/ They were neitherof them di»^ 
satisfied with the knight's determination because nei- 
therof them found himself in the wrong by it. Upoa 
which we made the best of our way to the assizes. . 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came ; but not* 
withstanding all the justices had taken their places 
upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at 
the head of them; who for his reputation in the coun- 
try took occasion to whisper in the judge's ear, that 
he was glad his lordship had met with so much good 
weather in his circuit, i was listening to the proceed- 
ing of the court with much attention, and infinitely 
pleased with that great appearance of solemnity 
which so properly accompanies such a public admi-^ 
nistration of our laws ; when after about an hour s 
sitting, I observed, to my great surprise, in the midst 
of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was getting up to 
speak. I was in some pain for him, until I found he 
had acquitted himself of two or three sentences, with 
a look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a 
general whisper ran among the country people, that 
Sir Roger ^ was up/ The speech he made was so 
little to the purpose, that I shall not trouble my 
readers with an. account of it; and I believe was 
not so much designed by the knight himself to in- 
form the court, as to give him a figure in my eye, 
and keep up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to 
see the gentlemen of the country. gathering about 
my old friend, and striving who should compliment 
him most ; at the same time that tha ordinary peo- 
ple gazed upon him at a distance, not a liiUe ad- 
miring his courage, that was not afraid to speak to 
the judge. , 

In our return home we met with a very odd acci- 
denty which I cannot forbear lelatiog, because it 
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shews how desirous all who know Sir Roger are of 
giving him marks of their esteem* When we were 
arrived upon the verge of his estate, we stopped at a 
little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. The man 
of the house had it seems been formerly a servant ib 
the knights family; and to do honour to his old mas- 
ter, had some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, 
put him up in a sign-post before the door; so that 
the knight's head hung out upon the road about a 
week before he himself knew any thing of the 
matter. As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted 
with it, 6nding that his servant*s indiscretion pro- 
ceeded wholly from affection and good-will, he 
only told him that he had made him too high a 
compliment; and when the fellow seemed to think 
that could hardly be, added with a more decisive 
look, that it was too. great an honour for any man 
under a duke ; but told him at the same time, that 
it mi^ht be altered with a very few touches, and 
that he himself would be at the charge of it. Ac- 
cordingly they got a painter by the knight*s direc- 
tions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, and by 
a little aggravation of the features to change it into 
the Saracen*s Head. 1 should not have known 
this story, had not the inn-keeper, upon Sir Roger^s 
alighting, told him in my hearing, that his honour's 
head was brought back last night with the altera- 
tions that he had ordered to be made in it. Upon 
this my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, related 
the particulars above mentioned, and ordered the 
heaa to be brought into the room. I could not 
forbear discovering greater expressions of mirth 
than ordinary upon the appearance of this mon- 
strous face, under which, notwithstanding it was 
made to frown and stare in a most extraordinary 
manner, I could still discover a distant resemblance 
of my old friend. -Sir Roger, upon seeing me 

VOL. II. 8 
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laughs desired me to tell him truly if I thonght tt 
possible for people to know him in that dis^ise. 
I at first ktpt my usual silence; but upon the 
knighrt conjuring me to tell him whether it was not 
still more like himself than a Saracen, I composed 
my countenance in the best manner I could, and 
replied, ' that much might be said on both sides.' 

These several adventures, with the knight's be- 
haviour in them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever 
I met with in any of my travels. 
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Doctrina sed vim fronuttet intUwn^ 
Rectique euUus pectora rolwrdnt : 

UUunqu^ defecere mattB, 

Dedeeorani bene nata culpa. 

Haa. 4 Od. ir. a9^ 

Yet the best blood by leaniin; is refin*d, 
And virtue arms the solid mind ; 
Whilst vice vrill stain the noblest race, 
And the paternal stomp efihoe. 

OL0ISWORTII^ 

As I was yesterday taking the air with my friend Sir 
Roger,we were met by a fresh-coloured ruddy young 
maa who rid by us full speed, with a couple of ser- 
vants behind him. Upon my inquiry who be was. 
Sir tlog^r told me that be was a yoimg gentlemen 
of a considerable estate^ who had been educated by 
.a tender mother that lived not many miles from th« 
place where we were. She i» a very good lady, says 
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my friend, but took so muoh care of her son's healtb, 
thatfthe has made him good for nothing. She quickly 
found that reading was bad for his eyes, and that 
writings made his head ache. He was let loose among 
the woods as soon as he was able to ride on horscf 
back, or to carry a gun upon his shoulders, 1 o ba 
brief, I found, by my friend's account of him, that 
he had got a great stook of health, but nothing 
else ; and that if it were a man's business only to 
live, there would not be a more accomplished young 
fellow in the whole country. 

The truth of it is, since my residing in these 
]parts I have seen and heard innumerable instances 
of young heirs and elder brothers who, either from 
their own reflecting upon the estates they are bom 
to, and therefore thinking all other accomplishments 
«BBecessary, or from hearing these notions fre* 
quently incnlcated to them by the flattery of their 
serrant3 and domestics, or from the same foolish 
thought prevailing in those who have the care of 
their education, are of no manner of use but to 
keep up their faqnilies, and transmit their lands and 
houses in a line to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I have heard 
of two friends, which I shall give my reader at larg^, 
ander feigned names. The moral of it may, I hope, 
be useful, though there are some circumstanceswhich 
make it rather appear like a novel, than a true story. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of diem men of good sense 
and great virtue. They prosecuted their studies 
together in their earlier years, and entered into 
such a friendship as lasted to the end of their lives. 
Eudoxus, at his first setting out in the world, threw 
himself into a court, where by his natural endows 
ments and his acquired abilities, he made his way 
from on^ post to another, until at length he had 
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raised a very considerable fortune. Leontine on 
the contrary sought aU opportunities of improving 
his mind by study, conversation, and travel. He 
was not only acquainted with all the sciences, but 
with the most eminent professors of them through- 
out Europe. He knew perfectly well the interests 
of its princes, with the customs and fashions of 
their courts, and could scarce meet with the name 
of an extraordinary person in the Gazette whom 
he had not either talked to or seen. In short, he 
had so well mixt and digested his knowledge of 
men and books, that he made one of the most ac« 
complished persons of his age. During the whole 
course of his studies and travels he kept up a 
punctual correspondence with Eudoxus, who often 
made himself acceptable to the principal men about 
court by the intelligence which he ^received from 
Leontine. When they were both turned of forty 
(an age in which, according to Mr. Cowley, * there 
i)s.no dallying with life,*) they determined, pursu- 
ant to the resolution they had taken in the begint 
ning of their lives, to retire, and pass th^ remain- 
der of their days in the country. In order to 
this, they both of them married much about the 
same time. Leontine, with his own and wife's 
fortune, bought a farm of three hundred a 
year, which lay within the neighbourhood of his 
friend Eudoxus, 'who had purchased an estate 
of as many thousands. They were both of them 
fathers about the same time, Eudoxus having a 
son born to him, and Leontine a daughter; but 
to the unspeakable grief of the latter, his young 
wife (in whom all his happiness was wrapt up) died 
in a few days after the birth of her daughter,' His 
affliction would have been insupportable, had not 
he been comforted by the daily visits and conversa-* 
tions of bis iHend. As they were one. day talking 
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togetber with their usual intimacy, Leontine, con- 
sidenQg how incapable he was of giving his daugh- 
ter a proper education in his own house, and 
Eudoxus reflecting on the ordinary behaviour of qi 
ison who knows himself to be the heir of a great 
estate, they both agreed ufion an exchange of 
children^ namely, that the boy should be bred up 
with Leontine as his son, and that the girl should 
live with Eudoxus as his daughter, until they were 
each of them arrived at years of discretion. The 
wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her son could not 
be so advantageously broui>ht up as under the 
care of Leontine, and considering at the same time 
that he would be perpetually under her own eye^ 
was by degrees prevailed upon to fall in with the 
project. She, therefore, took Leonilla, for that 
was the name of the girl, and educated her as her 
own daughter. The two friends on each side had 
wrought themselves to such an habitual tenderness 
for the children who were under their direction, 
that each of them had the real passion of a father, 
where the title was but imaginary. Florio, the 
name of the young heir that lived with Leontine, 
though he had all the duty and affection imagin- 
able for his supposed parent, was taught to rejoice 
at the sight of Eudoxus, who visited his friend 
very frequently, and was dictated by his natural 
affection, as well as by the rules of prudence, to 
make himself esteemed and beloved by Florio. Thp 
boy was now old enough to know his supposed fa- 
therms circumstances, and that therefore he was to 
make his w[ay in the world by his own industry. This 
consideration grew stronger in him every day, and 
produced so good an effect, that he applied himself 
with more than ordinary attention to the pursuit of 
every thing which Leontine recommended to hin^. 
Hi9 n^tip:$u abiUtieSy which were very good, assisted 
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by the directions of so excellent acodnsellor, enabled ' 
him to make a quicker progress than ordinary 
through all the parts of his education. Before he 
was twenty years of age, having finished his studies 
and exercise with great applause, he was removed 
from the university to the inns of court, where there 
are very few that make themselves considerable 
proficients in the studies of the place, who know 
they shall arrive at great estates without them. This 
was not Florio's case; he found that three hundred 
a year was but a poor estate for Leontine and him- 
self to live upon, ^o that he studied without inter- 
mission till he gained a very good insight into the 
constitution and laws of his country. 

I should have told my reader, that whilst Florio 
lived at the house of his foster father, he was always 
an acceptable guest in the family of Eudoxus, where 
he became acquai nted with Leonilla from her infancy. 
His acquaintance with her ,by degrees, grew into love, 
which in a mind trained up in all the sentiments of 
honour and virtue became a very uneasy passion. He 
despaired of gaining an heiress ofso great a fortune, 
and would rather have died than attempted it by any 
indirect methods. Leonilla, who was a woman oif 
the greatest beauty goined with the greatest modesty, 
entertained at the same time a secret passion for 
Florio,but conducted herself with so much prudence 
that she never gave him the least intimation of it. 
Floriowas now engaged in all those arts and improve- 
ments that are proper to raise a man's private fortune, 
and give him a figure in his country, but secretly tor- 
mented with that passion which bums with the great- 
est fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when he re- 
ceived a sudden summons fromLeontine to repair to 
him in the country the next day; for it seems Eu- 
doi.us was so filled witK the report of his son's repu- 
tati0D,that he could no longer mthhold making^him- 
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self known to him. The morniilg after his arrival 
at' the house of his supposed father, Leontine told 
him that Eudoxus had something of great import- 
ance to communicate to him ; upon which the good 
man embraced him, and wept. Floria was no 
sooner arrived at the great house that stood in his 
neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took him by the hand, 
after the first salutes were over, and conducted him 
into his closet. He there opened to him the whole 
secret of his parentage and education, concluding 
after this manner : * I have no other way left of ac- 
knowledging my gratitude to Leontine, than by 
marrying you to his daughter. He shall not lose the 
pleasure of being your father by the discovery! have 
m^ide to you. Leonilla, too, shall be still my daugh- 
ter ; her filial piety, though misplaced, has been so 
exemplary, that it deserves the greatest reward I can 
confer upon it. You shall have the pleasure of 
seeing a great estate fall to you, which you would 
have lost the relish of had you known yourself 
bom to it. Continue only to deserve it in the same 
manner you did before you were possessed of it. 
I have left your mother in the next room. Her 
heart yearns towards you. She is making the same 
discoveries to Leonilla which I have made to your- 
self.* Florio was so overwhelmed with this profusion 
of happiness, that he was not able to make a reply, 
but threw himself down at his father's feet, and, 
amidst a flood of tears, kissed and embraced 
his knees, asking his blessing, and expressing in 
duinb show those sentiments of love, duty, and 
gratitude, that were too big for utterance. To con- 
clude, the , happy pair were married, and half 
£udoxqs*s estate settled upon them. Leontine and 
Eudoxus passed the remainder of theirliyes together ; 
and received in the dutiful and affectionate behaviour 
oC Florio and Leonilla the just recompence, as well 
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as the natural effects, of that care which they had 
bestowed upon them in their education. L. 
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A gpreat book is a great evil. 

A MAN who publishes his works in a vblume, has an 
infinite advantage over one who communicates his 
writings to the world in loose tracts and single 
pieces. We do not expect to meet with any thing in 
a bulky volume, till after some heavy preamble, and 
several words of course, to prepare the reader for 
what follows. Nay, authors have established it as 
a kind of rule, that a man ought to be dull some- 
times ; as the most severe reader makes allowances 
for many rests and nodding places in a voluminous 
writer. This gave occasion to the famous Greek 
proverb which i^'have chosen for my motto, that 
* a great book is a great evil.* 

On the contrary, those who publish their thoughts 
in distinct sheets, and as it were by piece-meal, have 
none of ^ese advantages. We must immediately 
fall into our subject, and treat every' part of it in a 
lively manner, or our papers are dirown by as dull 
and msipid. Our matter must lie dose together, and 
either be wholly new in itself, or in the tiam it re- 
ceives from our expressions. Were the books of 
pur best authors thus to be retailed to the puUiCy 
and every page submitted to the taste<tf Ibrty or fiftf 
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thousand readers, I am afraid we should complain 
of many flat expressions, trivial observations, beaten 
topics, and common thoughts, which go off very 
well in the lump. At the same time, notwithstanding 
some papers may be made up of broken hints and 
irregular sketches, it is often expected that every 
sheet should be a kind of treatise^ and make out in 
thought what it wants in bulk : and a point of hu- 
mour should be worked up in all its parts ; and a 
subject touched upon in its most essential articles, 
without the repetitions, tautologies, and enlarge- 
ments, that are indulged to longer labours. The 
ordinary writers of morality prescribe to their 
readers after the Galenic way ; their medicines are 
made up in large quantities. An essay-writer must 
practise in the chymical method, and give the virtue 
of a full draught in a few drops. Were all books 
reduced thus to their quintessence, many a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a penny- 
paper. There would be scarce' such a think in na- 
ture as a folio ; the works of an age would be con- 
tained on a few shelves ; not to mention millions of 
of volumes that would be utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think th»t the difficulty of furnishing out 
separate papers of this nature, has hindered authors 
from communicating their thoughts to ihe world after 
such a manner : though I must confess I am amazed 
that the press should be only made use of in this way 
by news- writers, and the zealots of parties ; as if it 
were not more aidvantageous to mankind, to be in- 
structed in wisdom and virtue, than in politics ; and 
to be made good fathers, husbands, and sons, than 
counsellors and statesmen. Had the philosophers 
and great men of antiquity, who took so much pains 
in order (o instruct mankind, and leave the world 
i^iser and better than they found it ; had they, I say, 
been possessed of the art of printing, there is no 
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question bat they would have made such an advan- 
tage of it, in dealing out their lectures to the 
public. Our common prints* would be of great 
use were they thus calculated to diffuse good sente 
through the bulk of a people, to clear up their UQ- 
derstandings, animate their minds with virtue, dis- . 
sipate the sorrows of a heavy heart, or unbend the 
the mind from its more severe employments with 
innocent amusements." When knowledge, instead 
of being bound up in books, and kept in libraries 
and retirements, is thus obtruded upon the public ; 
when it is canvassed in every assembly, and' tX". 
posed upon every table, I cannot forbear reflecting 
upon that passage in the Proverbs : ' Wisdom crieth 
without^ she uttereth her voice in the streets ; she 
crietli in the chief place of concourse, in the open- 
ings of the gates. In the city she uttereth her 
words, saying. How long ye simple ones will ye 
love simplicity ? And tlw scomers delight in their 
scorning? And foola hate knowledge?' 

The many letters which come to me from persona 
of the best sense in both sexes, (for I may pro*> 
nounce their characters from their way of writing), 
do not a little encourage me in the prosecution of 
this my undertaking: besides that my bookseller 
tells me, the demand for these my papers in- 
creases daily. It is at his instance that I shall 
continue my rural speculations to the end of this 
month r several having made up separate sets of 
them, as they have done before of those relating to 
wit, to operas, to points of morality, or subjects of 
humom*. 

1 am not at all mortified, when sometimes I see 
my works thrown aside by men of no taste nor learn- 
ing* There is a kind of heaviness and ignorance 

* Newspapers. 
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that hangs upon the minds of ordinary men, which 
is too thick for knowledge to hreak through. Their 
souls are not to be enlightened. 

— ~-— If ox oJtra cavt cireumvolat umbrA. 

ViRO. Mn, ii. 360. 

Black night enwraps them in her gloomy shade. 

To these 1 must apply the fable of the mole, that 
after having consulted many oculists for the better- 
ing of his sight, was at last provided with a good 
pair of spectacles; but upon his endeavouring to 
make user of them, his mother told him very pru- 
dently, * That spectacles, though they might help 
the eye of a man, could be of no use to a mole.' It 
is not therefore for the benefit of moles that I pub^ 
lish these my daily essays. 

But besides such as are moles through ignorance, 
there are others who are moles through envy. As 
it is said in the Latin proverb, ' That one man is a 
wolf to another;' so generally speaking, one author 
is a mole to another. It is impossible for them to 
discover beauties in one another s works ; they have 
eyes only for spots and blemishes : they can indeed 
see the light, as it is said of the animals which are 
their name-sakes, but the idea of it is painful to 
them ; they immediately shut their eyes upon it, 
and withdraw themselves into a wilful obscurity. I 
have already caught two or three of these dark un- 
dermining vermin, and intend to make a string of 
them, in order to hang them up in one of my pa- 
pers, as an example to all such voluntary moles. 
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Ne puerij ne tanta mumis assuescite hella : 
Neu patruB taUdoM in viscera vertHe tires. 

ViRO. ^n. Ti. 8S2. 

This thirst of kindred blocMly my sons, detest, 
Nor tam your force against your country's hreasL 

Dryoem. 

Mt worthy friend Sir Roger, when we are talking 
of the malice of parties, very frequently tells us an 
accident that happened tohim when he was a school- 
boy, which was at the time when the feuds ran high 
between the Round-heads and Cavaliers^ This wor- 
thy knight, being then but a stripling, had occasionto 
inquire vrhich was the way to St. Anne's Lane, upon 
which the person whom he spoke to, instead of an- 
sweHng his question, called him a young popish cur, 
and asked him who had made Anne a saint? The boy, 
being in some confusion, inquired of the next he met, 
which was the way to Anne's Lane ; but was called 
a prick*earcd cur for his pains, and instead of being 
shewn the way, was told that she had been a saint 
before he was bom, and would be one after he was 
hanged. ' Upon this,' says Sir Roger, < I did not 
think fit to repeat the former question, but going 
into every lane of the neighbourhood, asked what 
they called the name of that lane/ By which in- 
genious artifice he found out the place he inquireid 
after, without giving offence to any party. Sir Ro- 
ger generally closes this narrative with reflections 
on the mischief that parties do in the country ; how 
they spoil good neighbourhood, and make honest 
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gentlemen hate one another ; besides that they ma" 
nlfestly tend to the prejudice of the land-tax, and 
the destruction of the game. 

There cannot a greater judgment befal a country 
than such a dreadful spirit of division as irends a 
government into two distinct people, and makes 
them greater strangers and more averse to one an- 
other, than if they were actually two different na- 
tions. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only with regard to those ad- 
vantages which they grve the common enemy, but to 
those private evils which they produce in the heart 
of almost every particular person. This influence 
is very fatal both to men*s morals and their under- 
standings ; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and not 
only so, but destroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, when it rages in its full vio- 
lence, exerts itself in civil war and bloodshed ; and 
when it is under its greatest restraints naturally 
breaks out in falsehood, detraction, calumny, and a 
partial administration of justice. In a word, it fills a 
nation with spleen and rancour, and extinguishes all 
the seeds of good-uature, compassion, and humanity. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
allow himself to hate even his enemies,becau8e,' says 
he, < if you indulge this passion in some occasions, 
it will rise of itself in others ; if you hate your ene- 
mies, you will contract such a vicious habit of mind, 
as by degrees will break out upon those who are 
your friends, or those who are indifferent to you.^ I 
might here observe how admirably this precept of 
morality (which deriviss the malignity of hatred from 
the passion itself, and not from its object) answers to ' 
that great rule which was dictated to the world about 
an hundred yfeers before this philosopher wrote;* 

* Viz. by Jesus Christ. See Luke vi. 87^32, &c. 
VOL. II. T 
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but instead of that, 1 shall only take notice, vrith a 
real grief of heart, that the minds of many good 
men aihong us appear soured with party-principles, 
and alienated from one another in such a manner, 
as seems to me altogether inconsistent with the dic- 
tates either of reason or religion. Zeal for a pub- 
lic cause is apt to breed passions in the hearts of 
virtuous persons, to which the regard of their own 
private interest would never have betrayed them. 

If this party-spirit has so ill an effect on oar mo- 
rals, it has likewise a very great one upon our judg- 
ments. We often hear a poor insipid paper or 
pamphlet cried up, and sometimes a noble piece 
depreciated, by those who are of a different prin- 
ciple from the author. One who is actuated by 
this spirit is almost under an incapacity of discern- 
ing' either real blemishes or beauties. A man of 
merit in a different principle, is like an object seen 
in two different mediums, that appears crooked or 
broken, however straight and entire it may be in 
itself. Fpr this reason there is scarce a person of 
any figure in England, who does not go by two con- 
trary characters, as opposite to one another as light 
and darkness. Knowledge and learning suffer in 
a particular manner irom this strange prejudice, 
which at present prevails amongst all ranks and 
degrees in the British nation. As men formerly 
became eminent in learned societies by their parts 
and acquisitions, they now distinguish theme^ves 
by the warmth and violence with which they espouse 
their respective parties.—- Books are valued upon 
the like considerations. An abusive scurrilous 
style passes for satire, and a dull scheme of party 
notions is called fine writing. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised by botk 
sides, and that is the taking any scandalous story 
that has been ever whispered or indented of a pri- 
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vale man, for a known undoubted truth, and raising 
suitable speculations upon it. Calumnies that have 
been never proved, or have been often refuted, are 
the ordinary postulatums of these infamous scrib- 
blers, upon which they proceed as upon first princi- 
ples granted by all men, though in their hearts they 
know they are false, or at best very doubtful. When 
they have laid these foundations of scurrility, it is no 
wonder that their superstructure is every way an- 
swerable to them. If this shameless practice of the 
present age endures much longer,praise and reproach 
will cease to be motives of action in good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all govern- 
ments when this inhuman spirit prevails. Italy was 
long torn in pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellines, 
and France by those who were for and against the 
league : but it is very unhappy for a man to be bom 
in such a stormy and tempestuous season. It is the 
restless ambition of artful men that thus breaks a 
people into fractions, and draws several well-mean- 
ing persons to their interest by a specious concern 
for their country. How many honest minds are 
filled with uncharitable and barbarous notions, out 
of their zeal for the public good ? What cruelties 
and outrages would they not commit against men 
of an adverse party, whom they would honour and 
esteem, if, instead of considering them as they are 
represented, they knew them as they are ? Thus are 
persons of the greatest probity seduced into shame- 
ful errors and prejudices, and made bad men even 
by that noblest of principles, * the love of their coun- 
try.' I cannot here forbear mentioning the famous 
Spanish proverb, * If there were neither fools nor 
knaves in the world, all people would be of one 
mind.' 

For my own part I could heartily wish that all 
honest men would enter into an association, for the 
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support of one another against the endeavours of 
those whom they ought to look upon as their com- 
mon enemies, whatsoever side they may belong to. 
Were there such an honisst body of neutral forces, 
we should never see the worst of men in great figures 
of life, because they are useful to a party ; nor the 
^est unregarded, because they are above practising 
those methods which would be gi'ateful to their fac- 
tion. We should then single every criminal out 
of the herd, and hunt him down, however formid- 
able and overgrown he might appear : on the con- 
trary, we should shelter distressed innocence, and 
defend virtue, however beset with contempt or ri- 
dicule, envy or defamation. In short, we should 
not any longer regard our fellow subjects as whigs 
or tories, but should make the man of merit our 
friend, and the villain our enemy. C. 
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Tros Rutubuve fuat, ntMo diacrimine habebo, 

ViRG. JEn. X. 108. 

Rutulians, Trojans, are the same to me. 

Dryden. 

In my yesterday*s paper I proposed, that the honest 
men of all parties should enter into a kind of asso- 
ciation for the defence of one another, and the con- 
fusion of their common enemies. As it is designed 
this neutral body should act with a regard to no- 
thing but truth and equity, and divest themselves 
of the little heats and prepossessions that cleave to 
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parties of all kinds, I have prepared for them the 
following form of an association, which may ex- 
press their intentions in the most plain and simple 
manner. 

' We whose names are hereunto subscribed do 
solemnly declare, that we do in our consciences be- 
lieve two and two make four ; and that we shall 
adjudge any man whatsoever to be our enemy who 
endeavours to persuade us to the contrary. We are 
likewise ready to maintain with the hazard of all 
that is near and dear to us, that six is less than 
seven in all times and all places ; and that ten will 
not be more three years hence than it is at present. 
We do also firmly declare, that it is our resolution 
as long as we live to call black'l>lack, and white 
white. And we shall upon all occasions oppose 
such persons that upon any day Of the year shall 
call black white, or white black, with the utmost 
peril of our lives and fortunes.' 

Were there such a combination of honest men, 
who without any regard to places would endeavour 
to extirpate all sttch furious zesJots as would sacri- 
fice one half of their country to the passion and in- 
terest of the other ; as also such infamous hypo- 
crites, that are for promoting their own advantage 
under colour of the public good ; with all the pro- 
fligate immoral retainers to each side, that have no- 
thing to recommend them but an implicit submis- 
sion to their leaders ; w6 should soon see that fu- 
rious party-spirit extinguished, which may in time 
expose us to the derision and contempt of all the 
nations about us. 

A member of this society that would thus care- 
fully employ himself in making room for merit, by 
throwing down the worthless and depraved part of 
mankind from those conspicaous stations of life to 
"which they have been soaietiiaes Advanced, and all 
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this without any regard to his private interest, would 
be no small benefactor to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an 
account of a very active little animal, which I think 
he calls the ichneumon, that makes it the whole 
business of his life to break the eggs of the croco- 
dile, which he is always in search after. This in. 
' stinct is the more remarkable, because the ichneu- 
mon never feeds upon the eggs he has broken, nor 
any other way finds his account in them. Were it 
not for the incessant labours of this industrious ani- 
mal, JEgypt, says the historian, would be over-run 
with crocodiles ; for the ^Egyptians are so far from 
destroying those pernicious creatures, that they 
worship them as gods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordinary parti- 
sans, we shall find them far from resembling this 
' disinterested animal ; and rather acting after the 
example of the wild Tartars, who are ambitious of 
destroying a man of the most extraordinary parts 
and accomplishment, as thinking that upon his de- 
cease the same talents, whatever post they quali- 
- fied him for, enter of course into his destroyer. 

As in the whole train of my speculations, 1 have 
endeavoured as much as I am able to extinguish 
that pernicious spirit of passion and prejudice, which 
rages with the same violence in all parties, I am still 
the more desirous of doing some good in this par- 
ticular, because I observe that the spirit of. party 
reigns more in the country than in the town. It 
here contracts a kind of brutality and rustic fierce- 
ness, to which men of a politer conversation are 
wholly strangers. It extiends itself even to the re« 
turn of the bow and the hat; and at the same time 
that the heads of parties preserve towards one an- 
^other an outward show of good-breeding, and keep 
up a perpetual intercourse of civilities, their tpob 
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that are dispersed in these outlying parts will not 
80 much as mingle together at a cock-matoh. This 
humour fills the country with several periodical 
meetings of Whig jockies and Tory fox-hunters; not 
to mention the innumerable curses, frownb, and 
whispers it produces at a quarter-sessions. 

I do not know whether I have observed in any of 
my former papers that my friends Sir Roger de Co- 
verley and Sir Andrew Freeport are of different 
principles, the first of them inclined to the landed 
and the other to the monied interest. This humour 
is so moderate in each of them, that it proceeds no 
farther than to an agreeable raillery, which very 
often diverts the rest of the club. I find however 
that the knight is a much stronger Tory in the coun- 
try than in town, which, as he has told me in my 
ear, is absolutely necessary for the keeping up his 
. interest. In all our journey from London to his 
house we did ilot so much as bait at a Whig in; or 
if by chance the coachman stopped at a wrong place, 
one of Sir Roger*s servants would ride up to his 
master full speed, and whisper to him that the mas- 
ter of the house was against such an one in the last 
election. This often betrayed us into hard beds 
and bad cheer; for we were not so inquisitive about 
the inn as the innkeeper; and provided our land- 
lord's principles were sound, did not take any no- 
tice of the staleness of his provisions. This I found 
still the more inconvenient, because the better the 
host was, the worse generally Were his accommo- 
dations ; the fellow knowing very well that those 
who were his friends would take up with coarse 
diet and an hard lodging. For these reasons, all 
the while I was upon the road I dreaded entering 
into an house of any one that Sir Roger had ap- 
plauded for an honest man. 
Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the country, I daily 
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find more instances of this narrow party humour. 
Being upon the bowling-green at a neighbouring 
market-town the other day, (for that is the place 
where the gentlemen of one side meet once a week) 
I observed a stranger among them of a better pre- 
sence and genteeler behaviour than ordinary ; but 
was much surprised, that notwithstanding he was a 
very fair better, no body would take him up. But 
upon inquiry I found, that he was one who had given 
a disagreeable vote in a former parliament, for which 
reason there was not a man upon that bowlings 
green who would have so much correspondence 
with him as to win his money of him. 

Among other instances of this nature, I must not 
omit one which 'concerns myself. Will Wimble 
was the other day relating several strange stories 
that he had picked up, no body knows where, of a 
certain great man; and upon my staring at him, as 
one that was surprised to hear such things in the 
country, which had nerer been so much as whis- 
pered in the town, Will stopped short in the thread 
of his discourse, and after dinner asked my friend 
Sir Roger in his ear if he was sure that I was not a 
fanatic. 

It gives me a serious concern to see such a spirit 
of dissension in the country; not only as it destroys 
virtue and common sense, and renders us in a man- 
ner barbarians towards one another, but as it per- 
petuates our animosities, widens our breaches, and 
transmits our present passions and prejudices to our 
posterity. For my own part, I am sometimes afraid 
that I discover the seeds of a civil war in these our 
divisions ; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in 
*heir first principles, the miseries and calamities of 
our children. C. 
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■ Quantmn est in rebus inane/ 

Pkrs. Sat. i. 1. 

How much of emptiness we find in things ! 

It is our custom at Sir Roger's, upon the coining in 
of the post, to sit about a pot of coffee, and hear the 
old knight read Dyer*s letter : which he does with 
his spectacles upon his nose, and in an audible 
voice, smiling very often at those little strokes of 
satire, which are so frequent in the writings of that 
author. I afterwards cooununicate to the knight 
such packets as I receive under the quality of Spec- 
tator. The following letter chancing to please him 
more than ordinary, 1 shall publish it at his request. 

*MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have diverted the town almost a whole 
month at the expence* of the country; it is now high 
time that you should give the country their revenge. 
Since your withdrawing from this place, the fair 
sex are run into great extravagancies. Their pet- 
ticoats, which began to heave and swell before you 
left us, are now blown up into a most enormous 
concave, and rise every day more and more. In 
short, sir, since our women know themselves to be 
out of the eye of the Spectator, they will be kept 
within no compass. You praised them a little too 
soon, for the modesty of their head-dresses ; for as 
the humour of a sick person is often driven out of 
one limb into another, their superfluity of ornaments^ 
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instead of being entirely banished, seems only fallen 
from their heads upon their lower parts. What 
they have lost in height they make up in breadth, 
and, contrary to all rules of architecture, widen the 
foundations at the same time that they shorten the 
superstructure. Were they, like Spanish jennets, 
to impregnate by the wind, they could not have 
thought on a more proper invention. But as we do 
not hear any particular use in this petticoat, or that 
it contains any thing more than what was supposed 
to be in those of scantier make, we are wonderfully 
at a loss about it. 

* The women give out, in defence of these wide 
bottoms, that they are airy, and very proper for the 
season ; but this I look upon to be only a pretence, 
and a piece of art, for it is well known we have not 
had a more moderate summer these many years, so 
that it is certain the heat they complain of cannot be 
in the weather. Besides, I would fain ask these 
tender constitutioned ladies, why they should re<* 
quire more cooling than their mothers before them. 

* I find several speculative persons are of opinion 
that our sex has of late years been very saucy, and 
that the hoop-petticoat is mad6 use of to keep us at 
a distance, it is most certain that a woman*s honour 
cannot be better intrenched than after this manner, 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety of out- 
works and lines of circumvallation. A female who is 
thus invested in whalebone, is sufficiently secured 
against the approaches of an ill-bred fellow, who 
might as well think of Sir George Etherege*8 way of 
making " Love in a IHib,"* as in the midst of so 
many hoops. 

* See his play so called, Activ. scene 6, where Dufoy, 
a Frenchman, is thrust into a tub without a bottom, which 
lie carries about the stage on his shoulders, his head coming 
through a hole at the top. 
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' Among these varioas conjectures, there are men 
of superstitious teijipers, who look upon the hoop* 
petticoat as a kind of prodigy. Some will have it 
that it portends the dnwnfal of the French king, and 
observe that the farthingal appeared in England a 
little before the ruin of the Spanish monarchy.* 
Others are of opinion that it foretels battle and 
bloodshed, and believe it of the same prognostica- 
tion as the tail of a blazing star. For my part, 1 am: 
apt to think it is a sign that multitudes are coming 
into the world rather than going out of it. 

* The first time I saw a lady dressed in one of 
these petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her in 
my own thoughts for walking abroad when she wa$ 
* so near her time,* but soon recovered myself out of 
my error, when I found all the modish part of the 
sex as ' far gone' as herself. It is generally thought 
some crafty wom^n have thus betrayed their com- 
panions into hoops, that they might make them ac- 
cessary to their own concealments, and by that 
means escape the censure of the world ; as wary 
generals have sometimes dressed two or three dozen 
of their friends in their own habit, that they might 
not draw upon themselves any particular attacks 
from the enemy. The strutting petticoat smooths 
all distinctions, levels the mother with the daughter, 
and sets maids and matrons, wives and widows^ 
upon the same bottom. In the mean while, I can- 
not but be troubled to see so many well-shaped in- 
nocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and 
down like big^'bellied women. 

' Should this fashion get among the ordinary peo- 
ple, our public ways would be so crowded, that we 
should want street-room. Several congregations of 

• Vi?!. in 1658. 
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tlie be&t fasliion find themselves already very much 
straitened ; and if the mode increase, 1 wish it may' 
not drive many ordinary women into meetings and 
conventicles. Should our sex at the same time take 
it into their heads to wear trunk breeches (as who 
knows what their indignation at this female treat- 
ment may drive them to?) a man and his wife would 
fill a whole pew. 

' You know, sir* it is recorded of Alexander the 
Great, that in his Indian expedition he buried several 
suits of armour, which by his directions were made 
much too big for any of his soldiers, in order to give 
posterity an extraordinary idea of him, and make 
them believe he had commanded an army of giants, 
I am persuaded that if one of the present petticoats 
happens to be hung up in any repository of curiosi- 
ties, it would lead into the same error the genera- 
tions that lie some removes from us ; unless we can 
believe our posterity will think so disrespectfully of 
their great grandmothers, that they made themselves> 
monstrous to appear amiable. 

' When I survey this new-fashioned rotunda in all 
its parts, I cannot but think of the old philosopher, 
who after having entered into an Egyptian temple^ 
and looked about for the idol of the place^ at length 
discovered a little black monkey inshrined in the 
midst of it, upon which he could not forbear crying* 
out, to the great scandal of the worshippers, "What 
a magnificent palace is here for such a ridiculous 
nhabitanti'' 

' Though you have taken a resolution, in one of 
your papers, to avoid descending to particularities tof 
dress, 1 believe you will not think it below you, on.so' 
extraordinary an occasion,, to unhoop the fair sex, 
and cure this fashionable tympany that is got among 
them. I am apt to think the petticoat will shrink of 
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its own accord at your first coming to town ; at 
least a touch of your pen will make it contract itself 
like the sensitive plant, and by that means oblige 
several who are either terrified or astonished at this 
portentous novelty, and among the rest, 

C. . * Your humble servant, &c/ 
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Concordia discors. 

LucAN i. 98. 



Harmoniotis discord. 

Women in their nature are much more gay and 
joyous than men ; whether it be that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their 
animals spirit more light and volatile; or whether, as 
some have imagined, there may not be a kind of 
sex in the very soul, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine. As vivacity is the gift of women, gravity is 
that of men. They should each of them therefore 
keep a watch upon the particular bias which nature 
has fixed in their minds, that it may not draw too 
much, and lead them out of the paths of reason. 
This will certainly happen, if the one in every word 
and action affects the character of being rigid and 
severe, and the other of being brisk and airy. Men 
should beware of being captivated by a kind of 
savage philosophy, women by a thoughtless gal- 
lantry. Where these precautions are not observed, 
the man often degenerates into a cynic, the woman 
into a coquette ; the man grows sullen and morose, 
the woman impertinent and fantastical. 
: By what I have said; we may conclude^ men and 

VOL. I. u 
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women were made as counterparts to one another, 
that the pain and anxieties of the husband might 
be relieved by the spHghtliness and good*humour 
of the wife. When these are rightly tempered, care 
and cheefulness go hand in hand ; and the family,, 
like a ship that is duly trimmed, wants neither sail 
nor ballast. 

Natural historians obsenre (for, whilst I am in 
the country, I must fetch my allusions from thence) 
that only the male birds have voices ; that their 
sohgs begin a little before breeding time, and end a 
little after : that whilst the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally takes his stand upon a neigh- 
bouring bough within her hearing: and by that 
means amuses and diverts her with his songs dur- 
ing the whole time of her sitting. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer then till 
a brood of young ones arises from it; so that in the 
feathered kind» the cares and fatigues of the married 
state, if I may so c^U it^ lie principally upon the 
female. On the contrary, as in our species the man 
an4 the woman are joined together for life, and tho 
main burden rest upon the former, nature^ has giv^n 
all th^ little arts of soothing and blandishment to 
the female^ that she may cheer and animate her 
companion in a constant and assiduous appUeatioQ 
to the making a provision for his family, and the 
educating of their common children. This how* 
ever is not to be takeji so strictly, as if the same 
duties were not often reciprocal} find i^cmabent on 
botl:^ parties ; but only tp set i^pitb whsA Seems to 
have been the general intention of nalnjr^, in tli« 
different inclinations and endowioents whiqh- are 
bestowed on the different sexes. 

But whatever was the reason that man and wa« 
man were made with this variety of tempert ^ w© 
obsecye the conduct of the fair sex, we find that 
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they choose rather to associate themselires with a 
person who resembles them in that light and vola- 
tile humour which is natural to them, than to such 
as are qualified to moderate and counterbalance it. 
It has been an old complaint, that the coxcomb 
carries it with them before the man of sense. When 
we see a fellow loud and talkative, full of insipid 
life and laughter, we may venture to pronounce him 
a female favourite. Noise and flutter are such ac- 
complishments as they cannot withstand. To be 
short, the passion of an ordinary woman for a man 
is nothing else but self-love diverted upon another 
object. She would have the lover a woman in every 
thing but the sex. I do not know a finer piece of 
satire on this part of womankind, than those lines 
of Mr. Dryden : 

Oar thoughtless sex is caug^ht by outward form, 
And empty noise ; and loves itself in man. 

This is a source of infinite calamities to the sex, 
as it frequently joins them to men, who in their own 
thoughts are as fine creatures as themselves ; or if 
they chance to be good humoured, serve only to 
dissipate their fortunes, inflame their follies, and 
aggravate their indiscretions. 

The same female levity is no less -fatal to them 
after marriage than before. It represents to their 
imaginations the faithful, prudent husband, as an 
honest, tractable, and domestic animal ; and turns 
their thoughts upon the fine gay gentleman that 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more agreeably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads astray 
the hearts of ordinary women in the choice of their 
lovers and the treatment of their husbands, it ope- 
rates with the same pernicious influence towards 
their children, who are taught to accomplish them- 
selves in all those sublime perfections that appear 
captivating in the eye of their mother. She admires 
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in her son what she loved in her gallant ; and by 
that means contributes all she can to perpetuate 
herself in a worthless progeny. 

The younger Faustina was a lively instance of 
this sort of women. Notwithstanding she was mar*- 
ried to Marcus Aurelius, one of the greatest, wisest, 
and best of the Roman emperors, she thought a 
common gladiator much the prettier gentleman; 
and had taken such care to accomplish her son 
Commodus according to her own notions of a fine 
man, that when he ascended the throne of his fa- 
ther, he became the most foolish and abandoned 
tyrant that was ever placed at the head of the Ro- 
man empire, signalizing himself in nothing but the 
fighting of prizes, and knocking out men s brains. 
As he had no taste of true glory, we see him in 
several niedals and statues, which are still extant 
of him, equipped like a Hercules, with a club and a 
lion's skin. 

I have been led into this speculation by the cha- 
racters I have heard of a country gentleman and his 
lady, who do not live many miles from Sir Roger. 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering 
after the diversions of the town ; the husband a 
morose rustic, that frowns and frets at the name of 
it. The wife is over-run with affectation, the husband 
sunk into brutality. The lady cannot bear the noise 
of the larks and nightingales, hates your tedious 
summer-days, and is sick at the sight of shady 
woods and purling streams ; the husband wonders 
how any one can be pleased with the fooleries of 
plays and operas, and rails from morning to night 
at essenced fops and taudry courtiers. The children 
are educated in these different notions of their pa- 
rents. The sons follow the father about his grounds, 
while the daughters read volumes of love letters and 
fomances to their mother. By this means it cornea 
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to past, that the girls look upon their father as a 
clown, and the boys think their mother no better 
than she could be. 

How different are the lives of Aristus and Aspa- 
sia ! The innocent vivacity of the one is tempered 
and composed by the cheerful gravity of the otherl 
The wife grows wise by the discourses of the hus- 
band, and the husband good-humoured by the con- 
versations of the wife. Aristus would not be so 
amiable were it not for his Aspasia, nor Aspasia so 
much esteemed were it not for her Aristus. Their 
virtues are blended in their children, and diffuse 
through the whole family a perpetual spirit of bene- 
volence, complacency, and satisfaction. C. 
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Verlentem sese frustra sectabere canthuw^ 
Ciitn rota posterior curras et in itite secundo, 

Pers. Sat. v. 71. 

Thou, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, art (inrst, 
Still to be near, but ne'er to be the first. 

Drydbn. 

Great masters in paintipg never care for drawing 
people in the fashion : as very well knowing that the 
head-dress, or perriwig, that now prevails, and gives 
a grace to their portraitures at present, will make a 
very odd figure and perhaps look monstrous in the 
eyes of posterity. For this reason they often repre- 
sent an illustrious person in a Roman habit, or in 
some other dress that never varies. I could wish, 
for the sake of my country friends, that there wa» 
such a kind of everlasting drapery to be made use of 
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by all who live at a certain distance from the town, 
and that they would agree upon such fashions as 
should never be liable to changes and innovations. 
For want of this standing dress, k man who takes a 
journey into the country is as much surprised as one 
who walks in a gallery of old family pictures, and 
finds as great a variety of garbs and habits in the 
persons he converses with. Did they keep to one 
constant dress- they would sometimes be in the 
fashion, which they never are as matters are managed 
at present. If, instead of running after the mode, 
they would continue fixed in one certain habit, the 
mode would some time or other overtake them, as 
a clock that stands still is sure to point right once 
in twelve hours. In this case therefore I would ad- 
vise them, as a gentleman did his friend who was 
hunting about the whole town after a rambling fel- 
low.-^lf you follow him you will never find him, 
but if you plant ^ourself at the corner of any one 
street, I wUl engage it will not be long before you 
see him. 

I have already touched upon this subject in a spe- 
culation which shews how cruelly the country are 
led astray in following the town ; and equipped in 
a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themselves in 
the height of the mode. Smce that speculation I 
have received a letter (which I there hinted at) from 
a gentleman who is now in the western circuit. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Being a lawyer of the Middle Temple, a 
Cornishman by birth, I generally ride the western 
circuit* for my health ; and as I am not interrupted 
with clients, have leisure to make many observations 
that escape the notice of my fellow-travellers. 

* Counsellors generally go on the circuits through the 
eonnties in which they are bom and bred. 
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'One of the most fashionable women I met with 
in all the circuit was my landlady atStaines, where 
I chanced to be on a holiday. Her commode was 
not half a foot high, and her petticoat within some 
yards of a modish circumference. In the same place 
I observed a young fellow with a tolerable perriwig, 
had it not been covered with a hat that was shaped 
in the ramilie-cock. As I proceeded in my journey, 
I observed the petticoat grew scantier and scantier, 
and about threes(;ore miles from London was so 
very unfashionable, that a woman might walk in it, 
without any manner of inconvenience. 

' Not far from Salisbury I took notice of a justice 
of peace's lady, who was at least ten years behind- 
hand in her dress, but at the same time as fine as 
hands could make her. She was flounced and fur- 
belowed from head to foot ; every ribbon was wrin^ 
kled, and every part of her garments in curl, so that 
she looked like one of those animals which in the 
country we call a Friezeland hen. 

* Not many miles beyond this place I was in- 
formed that one of the last vear s little muffs had 
by some means or other struggled into those parts, 
and that all the women of fashion were cutting 
their old muffs in two, or retrenching them, accord- 
ing to the little model which was got among them. 
I cannot believe the report they have there, that it 
was sent down franked by a parliament-man in a 
little packet; but probably by next winter this 
fashion will be at the height in the country, when 
it is quite out of London. * 

* The greatest beau at our next country sessions 
was dressed in a most monstrous flaxen perriwig, 
that was made in King William's reign. The wearer 
of it goes, it seems, in his own hair when he is at 
home, anl lets his wig lie in buckle for a whole half 
year, that he may put it on upon occasions to meet 
the judges in it. 
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^ I. OMiat not here omit an adventure which hap- 
pened Jto us in a country church upon the frontiers 
of ComwalL As we were in the midst of the ser- 
▼ice, a lady who is the chief woman of the place, 
and had passed the winter at London with her 
husband, entered the congregation in a little head- 
dress, and a hooped petticoat. The people, who 
were wonderfully startled at such a sight, all of 
them rose up» Some stared at the prodigious 
bottom, and some at the little top of this strange 
dress. In the mean time the lady of the manor 
filled the area of the church, and walked up to her 
pew with an unspeakable satisfaction, amidst the 
whispers,' conjectures, and astonishments of the 
whole congregation. 

* Upon our way from hence we saw a young fel- 
low ridmg towards us full gallop^ with a bob wig 
and a -black silken bag tied to it. He stopt short 
at the coach, to ask us how far the judges were 
behind us. His stay was so viery short, that we 
had only time to observe his new silk waistcoat, 
tfhich was unbuttoned in several places, to let us 
see that he had a clean shirt on, which was ruffled 
down to his middle. 

* From this place, during our progress through 
the mo^t western parts of the kingdom^ we fancied 
ourselves' in King Charles the Second's reign, the 
people having made very little variations in their 
dress since thati;ime« The Bm^test of. the country 
squires appear still in the .Monmouth-cock, and 
when they go a wooing (whether they have any 
post in the militia or not) they generally put on a 
red coat. We were, indeed, .very much surprised/ 
at tfao'pdacie we lay. at 'last night,. to. meet with a 
gen<ilei2an that had aocoiutred himself in a nights 
cap'-wigy a coa^ witiv low pbckets, and slit sleeves, 
and -drpnit of.jBhoes^iUi high scollop tops ; .but 
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we soon found by his conversation that he was a 
person who laughed at the ignorance and rusticity 
of the country people, and was resolved to live and 
die in the mode. 

' Sir, if you think this account of my travels may 
be of any advantage to the public, I will next year 
trouble you with such occurrences as 1 shall meet 
.with in other parts of England. For I am informed 
there are greater curiosities in the northern circuit 
than in the western ; and that a fashion makes its 
progress much slower into Cumberland than into 
Cornwall. I have heard in particular, that the Steen- 
kirk* arrived but two months ago at Newcastle, and 
that there are several commodes in those pasts 
which are worth taking a journey thither to see.' 

C. 
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Semperque recentes 



Contectarejucat pnsdas, et vivere rapto, 

ViRO. JEn. vii. 748. 

A plundering race, still eager to invade. 
On spoil they live, and make of theft a trade. 

As 1 was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, 
my friend was in some doubt whether he should not 
exert the justice of the peace upon such a band of 
lawless vagrants ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a necessary counsellor on these occasions, 
and fearing that his poultry might fare the worse for 
it, he let the thought drop: but at the same time 

* The Steenkirk was a kind of military cravat of black 
silk; probably first worn at the battle of Steenkirk, fought 
August 2, 1G02. 
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gav« me -a partfcular account of the mischiefs they 
do in the; country in stealing people's goods and 
apoiUng th^ir servants. ^ U a stray piece of linen 
hangs upon an hedge,* says Sir Roger, ' they are 
sure to faaVe it.fif tiie hog loses his way in the fields, 
it' is ten to one but he becomes their prey; our 
^^se cannot live in peace for them ; if a man pro- 
secutes them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to 
pay forit . They generally straggle into these parte 
Bbout this time of the year ; and set theheads 6i 
onv seirvant*maids so agog for husbands, that we do 
notiexp^ct to have any business d:one as it should 
be^ whilst they are in the country. I have an honest 
dairy-maid who crosses their hands with a piece of 
silver every summer, and never fails being promised 
the handsomest young fellow in the parish for her 
pains. Your friend the butler has been fool enough 
to be .seduced by them; and though he is sure to 
lose a knife, a fbrk, or a spoon every time his for^ 
tune is told him, generally shuts himself up in the 
pantry with an old gipsy for above half an hour 
once in a twelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things 
they live upon^ which they bestow very plentifully 
upon all those that apply themselves to them. You 
see now and then some handsome young jades 
among them : the ;$luts have very often white teeth 
and black eyes. 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with great at- 
tention to his account of a people, who were so 
entirely new to me, told me, that, if I would, they 
should tell us our fortunes. As, I was very well 
pleased with the knight's proposal, we rid up and 
communicated our hands to them. A Cassandra of 
the crew, after having examined my lines very dili- 
gently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in a corner, 
that I was a good woman's man,with some other par- 
ticulars which 1 do not tbink proper to relate. My 
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friend SifRoger alighted from his hqrse^anci^exposiQg 
his palm to two or three that stood by him, they 
crumpled it inta all shapes, and diligently scanned 
every wrinkle that could be made in it; when one pf 
them, who was older and more sun-^bumt than the 
rest, told him, that he had a widow in bis line of 
life. Upon which the knight cried, ' Go, go, you are 
an idle baggage ;' and at the same time smiled upon 
me. The gipsy Endine^ he was not displeased in his 
heart, told him after a farther inquiry into his hand, 
that his true-love was constant, and that she should 
dream of him to-ni^t. My old friend cried pish, and 
bid her go on. The g^psy told him that he was a 
batchelor, but would not be so long; and that he 
was dearer to somebody than he thought. The 
knight still repeated, * She was an idle baggage/ 
and bid her so on. ' Ah, master/ says the gipsy, 
' that roguish leer of yours makes a pretty woman's 
heart ache; you have not that simper about the 
mouth, for nothing/ — ^The uncouth gibberish with 
which all this was uttered, tike the darkness of an 
oracle, made us the morp attentive to it. To be short, 
the knight left the money with her that he had crossr 
ed her hand with, and got up again on his horse. 
. As. we were riding away. Sir Roger told me, that 
he knew several sensible people who believed these 
gipsies now and then foretold very strange things; 
and for half an hour together appeared mQce- jocund 
than ordiiiaiy. In the Jieight .a(his gpod*humoi4r, 
meetinj^ a eommpii beg^^ uppn the road, who wft^ 
no Gonjorer, as h^^exi} to TeU^5Fe hiu^ he* found hii( 
pocket was piQkje4t -th^ beii]^<a J^iz^ of pi^misjtry 
at which this lace of vfsnxuoi arpnveiy ^e^trous. ./ 
I might' here entertain my reader with hisftonca^ 
remarks on this idle profligate people, who infest all 
the cougdtir^s.of.E^rop^, and live in the loidsit of gp- 
vemments in. a kind of cpmoionwe^thby tnemselves. 
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But instead of entering into observations of this na-*' 
ture, I shall fill the remaining part of my papef 
with a story which is still fresh in Holland, and was 
printed in one of our monthly accounts about twenty 
years ago. * As the trekschvyty or hackney-boat, 
which carries passengers from Leyden to Amster- 
dam, was putting off, a boy running along the side 
of the canal desired to be taken ib : which the 
master of the boat refused, because the lad had 
not quite money enough to pay the usual fare.* An 
eminent merchant being pleased with the looks of 
the boy, and secretly touched with compassicm 
towards him, paid the money for him, and ordered 
him to be taken on board. Upon talking with him 
afterwards, he found that he could speak readily 
in three or four languages, and learned upon far-' 
iher examination that he had been stolen away 
when he w^s a child by a gipsy, and had rambled 
ever since with a gang of those strollers up and 
down several parts of Europe. It happened that the 
merchant, whose heart seems to have inclined to- 
wards the boy by a secret kind of instinct, had him- 
self lost a child some years before. The parents, 
after a long search for him, gave him for drowned 
in one of the canals with which that country abounds; 
and the mother was so afflicted at the loss of a fine 
boy, wh6 was her only son, that she died for erief 
of it. Upon laying together all particulars, and ex- 
amining the several moles and marks by which the 
mother used to describe the t;hild when he was first 
missing, the boy proved to be the son of the mer- 
chant, whose heart had so unaccountably melted at 
the sight of him. The lad was veiry well pleased to* 
find a father who was so rich, and likely to leave 
him a good estate : the father on the other hand was 
not a little delighted to see a son return to him/ 
* Hardly more than three-pence; 
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ivhom he had given for lost, with such a strength of 
constitution, sharpness of understanding, and skill 
in languages.' Here the printed story leaves off; 
but if 1 may give credit to reports, our linguist hav- 
ing received such extraordinary rudiments towards 
a good education, was afterwards trained up in every 
thing that becomes a gentleman ; wearing off by 
little and little all the vicious habits and practices 
that he had been used to in the course of his pere- 
grinations. Nay, it is said, that he has since been 
employed in foreign courts upon national bunnesSp 
with great reputation to himself and honour to those 
who sent him, and that he has visited several coun- 
tries as a public minister, in which he formerly wan- 
dered as a gipsy. 
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^-^>— — Ipsa rursum e<mcedite sylvts, 

YiRO Eel. X. 63. 

Once more, ye woods, adieu. 

It is usual for a man who loves country sports to 
preserve the game in his own grounds, and divert 
himself upon those that belong to his neighbour. 
My friend Sir Roger generally goes two or three 
miles from his house, and gets into the frontiers of 
his estate, before he beats about in saarch of a hare 
or partridge, on purpose to spare his own fields, 
wiiere he is always sure of finding diversion, when 
the worst comes to the worst. By this means the 
breed about his house has time to increase and mul- 
tiply, besides that the sport is the more agreeable 
where the game is the harder to come at, and where 
it does not lie so thick as to produce any perplexity 

VOL. II. *^ X 
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or confusion in the pursuit For these reasons the 
cbuhtry'^titlenian/iike the fox, seldom preys near 
bis own hofne. ' • - 

In the sanle manner I have made a month's ex** 
eursion out of the town, which is the great field of 
g^me for sportsmen of my species, to try my fortune 
in the country, where I have started several subjects, 
and bunted thein down, with some pleasure to. my- 
self, and' I hop6 toothers^ I am here forced to use 
a grebt deal of diligence before I can spring any 
thing to my mhid; whereas in town, whilst I am fol- 
lowitigone character it is ten to one, butl am crossed 
in my waiy by another, and p^t up such a variety of 
odd Creatures in both sexes, that they foil the scent 
of one another, and puz2le the chase. - My greatest 
difficulty in the country is.to iind sport, and in town 
to choose it. In the mean time, as I have given a 
whole month's -rest to the cities of London and 
Westminster, I promise myself abundance of new 
game upon my return thither. 

It is indeed high time forme to leave the country 
since I find the whole neighbourhood begin to grow 
very inquisitive after my name and character; my 
love of solitude, taciturnity, and particular way of 
life, having raised a great curiosity in all these parts. 
The notions which have beeii framed of me are 
various ; some look upon me as very proud , some as 
very modest, and some as very melancholy. Will 
Wimble, as my friend the butler tells me, observing 
me very much alone, and extremely silent when I 
am in cotripany, is afraid I have killed a man. The 
country people seem t6 sUispectme for a conjurer; ' 
and'some of thelm hearing of the visit which I made 
to Moll White, will heeds liiave it that Siir Roger 
h& Wought down a ctmning man with him, to cure 
tHeold.woman, andiree the country fromher charms. 
So that the character which I go -under in part of 
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the neigbbourhood, is what they here call a White 
Witch. 

A justice of peace, who lives about five miles ofi*, 
and is not of Sir Roger's party, has it seems said 
twice or thrice at his table, that he wishes Sir Roger 
does not harbour a Jesuit in his house, and that he 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would do very 
well to make me give some account of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Rogers's friends 
are afraid the old knight is imposed upon by a de- 
signing fellow; and as they have hear4 that he 
converses very promiscuously when he is in town, 
do not know but he has brought, down with him 
9ome discarded Whig;, that is sullen, .and says no- 
thing because he is out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are here 
entertained of me, so that I pass among some for a 
disi^fil^cte^d perspn, and among pthers for. i^, popish 
priesj;; among some for a. wizard, ai^d among others 
for a murderer ; and all this for no other reason that 
I can imagine, bu^t because 1 do not hoot, and hal- 
looy and. mal^e a noise. It is ^ue, my friend Sir 
Roger tells diem, — ' That it is my way/ and that 
1 am only a philosopher; but this will not; satisfy 
them* They think tnere is more in me than he dis- 
covers, and uiatl do notliold my tongue for nothing. 

For these and other reasons I shall set out for 
London to-morrow, having found by experience that 
the country is not a place for a person of my temper, 
who does not love jollity, and what they call good 
neighbourhood. Aman that is out of humour when 
an unexpected guest breaks in upon him, and does 
not care for sacrificing an afternoon to every chance 
comer, that will be the master of his own time, and 
the pursuer of his own inclinations, makes but a 
vei y unsociable figure in this kind of life. I shall 
therefore retire into the town, if I may make use of 

x2 
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that pbrase, and get into the crowd again as fast as 
I can, in order to be alone. I can there raise what 
speculations I please upon others without being ob- 
served myself, and at the same time enjoy all the 
advantages of company, with all the privileges of 
-solitude. In the mean while, to finish the month, 
and conclude these my rural speculations, I shall 
here insert a letter irom my friend Will Honeycomb, 
who has not lived a mon& for these forty years out 
of the smoke of London, and rallies me after bfs 
' way upon my country life. 

« 

^ DEAR SPEC, 

^ I SUPPOSE this letter will find thee picking 
of daisies, or smelling to a lock of hay, or passing 
away thy time in some innocent country diversion 
of the liice nature. I have however orders fi*om the 
club to summon thee up to town, being all of us 
cursedly afraid thou wilt not be able to relish our 
campany, aft6r thy conversations with Moll White, 
and WiU Wimble. Pry thee do not send us up any 
more stories of a cock and a bull, nor firighten the 
town with spirits and witches. Thy speculations 
begin to smell eonfoundedly of woods and meadows. 
If thou dost not come up quickly, we shall conclude 
that thou art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairy- 
maids. Service to the knight. Sir Andrew is grown 
the cock of the club since he left us, and if he doea 
not return quickly will make every mother s son. of 
us commonwealth's men. 

* Dear Spec, 
* Thine eternally, 

C * WILL HONETCOMB**^ 
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^ya,y attl Mnjnu quid postuUt nan vi(Uiy autplura loquituf, 
nut 86 oitentmt^ aui eomm quibuseumest ratumei»n<m habU, U 
inepHu esse dicUur. 

.- . . • Toll. 



* ' 



That maa may be called im|)ieiMi]ieift, who eonsiden not 
the circiunetaiices of time^ or eagrosses the conversatioDy 
or makes himself the subject of his discourse, or pays no 
regard to the company he ik in. 

' • ■ ; 

Having notified to my ^od friend Sir Roger that 
I shoflld set out for London' the next day, his* horses 
were ready, at the appointed hour in die evenings 
and, attended by one of his grooms, I arrived -at the 
county-town at twilight, in order to be ready for 
the stage-coach the day following. As soon at we 
arrived at the inn, the servant who waited upon 
me inquired of the chambermaid in my hearing, what 
company he had for the coach 1 The fellow an- 
swered, ' Mrs. Betty Arable, the great fortune^ and 
the widow her mother; a reeiraiting' officer (who 
took a place because they were to go); young 
Squire Quickset, her cousin (that her mother wished' 
her to be married to); Ephraim the quaker, -Iter 
guardian ; and a gentleman that had studied htmV 
self dumb, from Sir Roger De CoTedey's.^: Ifofo^ 
served by what he said of myself, that according 
to his office he dealt much in intelligence^ and 
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doubted not but there was some foundation for his 
reports of the rest of the company, as well as for 
the whimsical account he gave of me. The next 
morning at day-break we were all called ; and I 
who know my own natural sh3rness, and endea« 
vour to be as little liable to be disputed with as 
possible, dressed immediately, that I might make 
no one wait. The first preparation for our setting 
out was, that the captain's half pike was placed 
near the coachman, and a drum behind the coach. 
In the mean time the drummer, the captain's equi-. 
page, was yery loud, * that none of the captain's 
things should be placed so as to be spoiled ;' upon 
which his cloak-bag was fixed in the seat of the 
coach; and the captain himself, according to a fre- 
quent, though invidious behaviour of military men, 
ordered his man to look sharp, that none but one of 
the ladies should have the place he had taken 
fronting the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our. seats^ 
and sat with that dislike which people not too 
good-natured usually conceive of each other at 
first sight. The coach jumbled us insensibly into 
some sort of familiarity: and we had not moved 
above two miles, when the widow asked the 
captain what success he had in his recruiting? 
The officer, with a frankness he believed very 
graceful, told her, ' that indeed he had but very 
little luck, and had suffered much by desertion, 
therefore should be glad to end his war-fare in 
the service of her or her fair daughter., In a 
word,' continued he, ' I am a soldier, and to be^ 
plain is my character: you see me, madam, young, 
sound, and impudent; take me yourself, widow, or 
give me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. 
I am a soldier of fortune, ha!'-— This was followed 
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^y a vain laugh of his omtd, and a deep. silence of 
all the rest of the company. I had nothing left for 
It but to fall fast asleep, which I did with all speed. 
* Come,' said he, ' resolve upon it, we will make a 
wedding at the next town : we will make this plea- 
sant companion who is fallen asleep, to be the 
brideman; and/ giving the quaker a clap on the 
knee, he concluded, ' This sly saint, who, I will 
warrant, understands what is what as well as you 
or I, widow, shall give the bride as father/ The 
quaker, who happened to be a man of smaitness, 
answered, ^ Friend, I take it in good part that thou 
hast given me the authority of a father over this 
comely and virtuous child ; and I must assure thee, 
that if I have the giving her, I shall not bestow her 
on thee. Thy mirth, friend, savoureth of folly; 
thou art a person of a light mind, thy drum is a 
type of thee, it soundeth because it is empty. 
Verily, it is not from thy fulness, but thy empti- 
ness that thou hast spoken this day. Friend, 
friend, we have hired this coach in paitnership with 
thee, to carry us to the great city ; we cannot go 
any other way. This worthy mother must hear 
thee if thou wilt needs utter thy follies ; we can- 
not help it, friend, I say : if thou wilt we must hear 
thee ; but if thou wert a tnan of understanding, 
thou wouldst not take advantage of thy courage- 
ous countenance to abash us children of peace.-— 
Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier ; give quarter to 
us, who cannot resist thee. Why didst dioii fleer 
at our friend, who feigned himself asleep? He said 
nothing; but how dost thou know what he con-, 
taiueth? If thou speakest improper things in the 
hearing of this virtuous young virgin, consider it as 
an outrage against a distressed person that cannot 
^t from thee ; to speak indiscreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being hasped up with thee in 
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this pablic vehicle, is in some degree assaulting on 
the high road.' 

Here Ephraim paused, and th^ captain' with « 
happy ana uncommon impudence (which ca^h be 
convicted and support itself at the same time)crieaiy 
* Faith, friend, I thank thee ; I should have been a: 
little impertinent if thou hadstnot reprimand^ me. 
Come, thou art, 1 see, a smoky old fellow, and I 
will be very orderly the ensuing part of my journey. 
I was going to give myself airs, but, ladies, I beg 
pardon.' 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured by this littie 
ru£9e, that Ephraim and he took a particuladf de- 
light in being * agreeable to each other for the fu- 
ture ; and assumed their different provinces in the 
conduct of the company.- Our reckonings, apart' 
ments, and accommodation, fell under Ephraim ; 
and the captain looked to all disputes upon the 
road, as the good behavioiir of our coachmdn, and 
the right we had of taking place, as going to Lon- 
don, of all vehicles coming from thence. The oc- 
currences we met with were ordinary, and very 
little happened which could entertain by the rela- 
tion of them : but when 1 considered the company 
we were in, J took itfor no small good-fbrtune, that 
the whole journey was not spent iil impertinences, 
which to one part of us might be an entertainmeilit» 
to the other a suffering; Whattherefbre Ephraim 
saiid when we were almost arrived at London, had 
to me an air not only^of good understanding, but 
good breeding. Upon the young lady's expressing 
her satisfaction in the journey, and declaring how 
delightful it had been to her, Ephraim declared 
himself as follows :• * There is no ordinary part of 
human life, which.expresseth so much a gooa mind, 
and a right inward man, as his behaviour upon meet- 
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ing with strangers, especially such as may seem the 
most unsuitable companions to him : such a man, 
when he falleth in the way with persons of simpli- 
city and innocence, however knowing he may be in 
the ways of men, will not vaunt himself thereof, 
but will the rather hide his superiority to them, that 
he may not be painful unto them. My good fViend,* 
continued he, turning to the officer, ' thee and I are 
to part by and by, and perad venture we may never 
meet again : but be advised by a plain man ; modes 
and apparel are but trifles to the real man, there- 
fore do not think such a man as thyself terrible for 
thy garb, nor such a one as me contemptible for mine. 
When two such as thee and I meet, with affections 
as we ought to have towards each other, thou 
shouldst rejoice to see my peaceable demeanor, and 
I should be glad to see thy strength and ability to 
protect me in it.* T. 
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Qkm desiderio <ti nudor^ out modus 
Tarn chari capittsi 

Hob. 1 Od. xxir. 1. 

Such was his worth, our loss is such, 
We cannot love too well, or grieve too much. 

Oldisworth. 

There is a sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contemplation 
of death. The soul has its curiosity more than or- 
dinarily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon 
the conduct of such who have behaved themselves 
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with an equals a resigotd, a cheerful, a generous or 
heroic temper in that extremity. We are affected 
with the^e .respective manners of behaviour^ as we 
secretly believe .the part of the dying person imita- 
ble by ourselves, or such as we imagine ourselves 
more particularly capable of. Men of exalted 
•minds march before us like princes, and are to. the 
ordinary race of mankind, rather subjects for their 
admiration than exs^mple. However, there are no 
ideas strike more forcibly upon our imaginations^ 
than those which are raised from reflections upon 
the exits .of great and excellent men. Innoce^t 
men whp ha^.e su£G^red as, criminals, though they 
wer^bene£a9U>rs to human society » seem ta be, per- 
sons of thq highest, disUnctioD, among the vastly 
greater, number of human race^ . the dead. When 
the iniquity <of the times brought Socrates .to. his 
execution, how great and wonderful is it to behold 
him, unsupported by any thing but the testimony 
of his own conscience, and conjectures of here- 
after, receive the poison with an air of mirth and 
good-humour, and, as if going on an aCTeeable jour- 
ney, bespeak some deity to make it fortunate ! 

When Phocion's good actions had met with the 
like reward from his country, and he was .led to 
death with many others of his friends, they bewail- 
ing their fate, he walking composedly towards the 
place of execjution, how gracefully does he support 
his illustrious character to the very last instant ! One 
of the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with his 
usual authority he called to know if no one was ready 
to teach this fellow how to behave himself. When 
a poor-spirited creature that died at the same time 
for hijs. primes, bemoaned himself unmanfuUy, ha 
rebuked. him witi) this question, 'Is it no eojasola- 
tion to such a man as thon.art to die with Phocion?* 
At the instant when he was to die, they asked whlit 
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cotnmaiids lie had for his 8<$n : he anisweFedy ' To 
forget this injury of the Ath0Il]ans^^ Nicoles; his 
friend/under the same sentence, desired: he might; 
drink the potion^ before hmi Phocion sofd^ '^ be- 
cause he never had dented' him any thing, he would 
not even this, the most difiicuit tequest he had 
ever made/ - • >. 

These instances were very noble and great, and 
the 'reflections of those suUime spirits had made 
death to them what it is teally intended to be by 
the A-athor of nature, a relief^ from a vairioutr being, 
ever subject to sorrows and dHfieulties* 

Epaminondas, the Theban general^ having re- 
ceived hi a fight a niortal stab with a sword, which 
WP.S kft in his body^ lay in that posture till he had 
intelligence that his troops had obtained the vic- 
tory, and then permitted it to be drawn out, at 
which instant he expressed himself in this manner : 
* This is not the end of* my life, my fellow- soldiers ; 
it is now your Epaminondas is bom, who dies in so 
much glory.* 

It were an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
withivhich all ages have filled the world, of noble 
and heroic minds thai; have resigned this being, as 
if the termination of life were but an ordinary oc- 
currence of it 

• This common-place way of thinking I fell into 
from' an aukward endeavour to throw off a real and- 
fresh affliction, ^by turning over books in a melan- 
choly mood ; but it is not easy to remove griefs 
which toueK the heart, by applying remedies* which 
oiily entertain the imagination. As therefore Uiis 
paper is to' consist of any- thing which concerns fau« 
man life, I -cannot hdp letting the priesent aiibfect' 
regard what has been the last object of my eyes 
though an entertainment of sorrow. > ' 

1 weht'ihis cvcmtig to visit a friiend, wiA a de- 
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sign to rally him, upon a story I had heard of hia 
intending to steal a marriage without the privity of 
ud his intimate friends and acquaintance. I came, 
into his apartment with that intimacy which I have 
done for very many years, and walked directly into 
his bed-chamber, where I found my friend in the 
agonies of death. — ^What could I do ? The innocent, 
mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like the most 
flagitious wickedness : I in vain called upon him ; he 
was senseless, and too far spent to have the least 
knowledge of my sorrow, or any pain in himself. 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, as I 
stood by his mother, dumb with the weight of grief 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, and 
never till that hour since his birth had been an oc- 
casion of a moment*s sorrow to her.* 

' How surprising is the change ! From the pos- 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be reduced 
in a few hours to this fatal extremity ! Those lipa 
which look so pale and livid, within these few days, 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance : it 
was the business, the purpose of his being, next to 
obeying him to whom he is gone, to please and 
instruct, and that for no other end but to please 
and instruct. Kindness was the motive of his ac- 
tions, and with all the capacity requisite for mak- 
ing a figure in a contentious world, moderation, 
good-nature, affability, temperance, and chastity, 
were the arts of his excellent life. — ^There as he 
lies in helpless agony, no wise man who knew him 
so well as I, but would resign all the world can be- 
stow so be so near the end of such a life. Why 
does my heart so little obey my reason as to la- 
ment thee, thou excellent man f*-Heaven receive 
Kim or restore. him! — Thy beloved mother, thy 
obliged friends, thy helpless servants, stand around 
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thee without distinctioii. How much wouldst thou, 
hadst thou thy senses, say to each of us I 

\But now that good heart bursts, and he h at rest. 
— With that breath expired a soul who never in- 
dulged a passion unfit for the place he is gone to. 
Where are now thy plans of justice, of truth, of ho- 
nour ? Of what use the volumes thou hast collated, 
the arguments thou hast invented, the examples 
thou hast followed ? . Poor were the expectations of 
the studious, the modest, and the good, if the re- 
ward of their labours were only to be expected from 
man. No, my friend, thy intended pleadings, thy 
intended good offices to thy friends, thy intended 
services to thy country, are already peiforined (as 
to thy concern in them) in his sight, before whom, 
the past, present, and future appear at one view. 
While others with thy talents were tormented with 
ambition, with vain-glory, with envy, with emula- 
tion, how well didst thou turn thy mind to its own 
improvement in things out of the power of fortune :' 
in probity, in integrity, in the practice and study of 
justice ! How silent thy passage, how private thy 
journey, how glorious thy end! *Many have l 
known more famous, some more knowing, not one 
so innocent.* R. 
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N» 134. FRIDAY, AUGUST 3, 1711. 



Optferque per orbem 



Dicar ■ 

Ovid. Met. i. 62t. 

And am the great physician call'd below. 

Dbydbn. 



During my absence in the country, several packetai. 
have been left for me, which were not forwarded 
to me, because i was expected every day in town. 
The author of the following. letter dated from Tower- 
hill, having sometimes been entertained with some 
learned gentlemen in plush doublets,"^ who have 
vended their wares from a stage in that f^ace, has- 
pleasantly enough addressed to m$, as no less a sage 
in morality, than those are in physic. To comply 
with hi3 kind inclinatiqn to make my cures famous, 
I shall give you his testimonial of my great abilities 
at large in his own words. 

. « SI R, ' Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

* Your saying the other day there is some- 
thing wonderful in the narrowness of those minds 
which can be pleased, and be barren of bounty to 
those who please them, makes me in pain that I ^m 
not a man of power. If I were, you should soon 
see how much I approve your speculations. In the 
mean time, I beg leave to supply that inability with 
the empty tribute of an honest mind, by telling you 



• Vir. Qv«ck-docton. 
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plainly I lore and thank you for yonr daily refresh- 
ments. I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke my 
morning's pipe (though 1 cannot forbear reading the 
motto before I fill and light), and really it gives a 
grateful relish to every ivhiff; each paragraph is 
fraught either with useful or delightful notions, and 
I never fail of being highly diverted or improved. 
The variety of your subjects surprises me as much 
as a box of pictures did formerly, in which there was 
only one face, that by pulling some pieces of isin- 
glass over it, was changed into a grave senator or a 
Merry- An drew, a patched lady or a nun, a beau or 
a black-a-moor, a prude or a coquette, a country 
esquire or a conjurer, with many other different re- 
presentations very entertaining (as you are), though 
still the same at the bottom. This was a childish 
amusement, when I was carried away with outward 
appearance, but you make a deeper impression^ and 
ft£fectthe secret springs of the mmd ; you charm the 
fancy, soothe the passions, and insensibly lead the 
reader to that sweetness of temper that you so well 
describe; you rouse generosity with that spirit, and 
inculcate humanity with that ease, that he must be 
miserably stupid that is not affected by you. I can- 
not say, indeed*, that you have put impertinence to 
silence, or vanity out of countenance; but, methinks, 
you have bid as fair for it, as any man that ever ap- 
peared upon a public stage; and oner an infallible cure 
of vice and folly, for the price of one penny. And 
since it is usual for those who receive benefit by such 
famous operators, to publish an advertisement, that 
others may reap the same advantage, I think myself 
obliged to declare to all the world, that having for a 
k>ng time been splenetir^ ill-natured, froward, suspi- 
cious and unsociable, by the application of your 
medicinev, taken only with half an ounce of right 

Y 2 
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Virginia tobacco, for six luccessive moniings, lam 
become open, obliging, officious, frank and hospi- 
table. 

* I am, 
' Your humble servant 
' and great admirer, 

* GEORGE TRUSTY.' 



The careful father and humble petitioner here- 
after mentioned, who are under difficulties about 
the just management of fans, will soon receive 
proper advertisements relating to the professors in 
that behalf, with their places of abode and methods 
of teaching. 

*siR, ^ July 5, 1711. 

'In your Spectator of June the 27 th, you 
transcribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of 
muster-master, who teaches ladies the whole exer- 
cise of the fan ; I have a daughter just come to 
town, who though she has always held a fan in her 
hand at proper times, yet she knows no more how 
to use it accordmg to true discipline, than an auk- 
ward school-boy does to make use of his new sword. 
I have sent for her on purpose to learn the exercise, 
she being already very well accomplished in all other 
arts which are necessary for a young lady to under- 
stand ; my request is, that you will speak to your 
correspondent on my behalf, and in your next pa- 
per let me know what he expects, either by the 
month or the quarter, for teaching : and where ha 
keeps his place of rendezvous. I have a son too, 
whom I would fain have taught to gallant fans, and 
should be glad to know what the gentleman will have 
for teaching them both, I finding fans for practice at 
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my own expence. This information will in the high* 
est manner oblige, 



* SIR, 

* Your most humble servant, 

* WILLIAM wiseacre/ 



< As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which 
I hope will be in a year's time, for the boy is pretty 
apt), I design he shall learn to ride the great horse 
(although he is not yet above twenty years old), if 
his mother, whose darling he is, will venture him/ 

* TO THE SPECTATOR, 
* The kiimble Petition of Benjamin Easy^ Gent. . 

■* SHEiWETH, 

*T«AT it was your petitioner's misforttine 
to walk to Hackney church last Sunday, wher6 to 
his great amazement he met with a soldier of your 
own training; she fttrls a fan, recovers a fan^ and 
goes through the whole exercise of it to admiration. 
This welUmaaaged ofificer of your's has, to my know- 
ledge, been the ruin of above five youbg gentlemen 
besides myself, and still goes on laying waste where- 
soever she comes, whereby the whole village is in 
great danger. Our humble request is therefore, 
that, this bold Amazon be ordered immediately to 
lay down her- arms, or that you would issue forth 
an order, that we who have been thud injured may 
ilieet at the place of general rendezvous, and there 
be taught to manage our snuff-boxes in such man- 
ner as we may be an equal 'match for her ; 

^ And-yom* petitioner shall ever pray, *&c.' 
R. 
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N» 1 36. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 17 1 1. 



Eit brevitate opuSfVt currat sentenHa 

HoR. 1 Sat. X. 9. 

Let brevity diBpatch the rapid thought. 

1 HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person, who 
used in his private of&ces of devotion to give thanks 
to heaven that he was bom a Frenchman : for my 
own part, I look upon it as a peculiar blessing that 
I was bom an Englishman. Among many other 
reasons, I think myself very happy in my country, 
as the language of it is wonderfully adapted to a 
man who is sparing of his words, and an enemy to 
loquacity. 

As 1 have frequently reflected on my good fortune 
in this particular, 1 shall communicate to the public 
my speculations upon the English tongue,not doubt- 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious 
readers. 

The £ngU3h delight in silence more than any other 
European nation, if the remarks which are made on 
lis by foreigners are true. Our discourse is not kept 
up in conversation, but f£^ls into more pauses and 
intervals than in our neighbouring countries ; as it 
is observed, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, and lies in a narrower compass 
than is usual in the works of foreign authors : for, 
to favour our natural taciturnity^ when we kre ob- 
liged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the shortest 
way we are able, and give as quick a birth to our 
conceptions as possible. 
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This humour shews itself in several remarks that 
we may make upon the English language. As first 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables, which gives 
us an opportunity of delivering our thoughts in few 
sounds. This indeed takes oft from the elegance of 
our tongue, but at the same time expresses our ideas 
in the readiest manner, and consequently answers 
the first design of speech better tBan the multitude 
of syllablei3,which make the words of other languages 
more tuneable and sonorous. The sounds of our 
English words are commonly like those of string 
music, short and transient, which rise and perish upon 
a single touch ; those of other languages are like 
tlie notes of wind instruments, sweet and swellings 
and lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where 
the words are not monosyllobles, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, by our ra- 
pidity of pronunciation ; as it generally happens in 
most of oiir long words which are derived from the 
Latin, where we contract the length of the syllables^^ 
that gives them a grave and solemn air in their own 
language, to make them more proper for dispatch^ 
and more conformable to the genius of our tongue. 
This we may find in a multitude of words, as * li- 
berty, conspiracy, theatre, orator,' &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
years made a very considerable alteration in our lan- 
guage, by closing in one syllable the termination of 
our preeterperfect tense, as in these words, * drown'd, 
walk'd, arrived,' for * drowned, walked, arrived,' 
which has very much disfigured the tongue, and 
tamed a tenth part of our smoothest words into so 
many clusters of consonants. This is the more re- 
markable, because the want of vowels in our lan- 
guage has been the general complaint of our politest- 
authors, who nevertheless are the men that have> 
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made these retrenchments, and consequently very 
much increased our former scarcity. 

Thrs reflection on the words that end in ed, I have 
heard in conversation from one of the greatest ge- 
niuses this age hasproduced.* I think we may add 
to the foregoing observation, the change which has 
happened in our language, by the abbreviation of 
several words thai •are terminated in ^ eth,* by sub- 
stituting an s in the room of the last syllable, as in 
* drowns, walks, arrives/ and innumerable other 
words, whichin tibe pronunciation of our forefathers 
were ' drowneth^wcdketh, arriveth/ This has wonr 
derfully multiplied aletter which was before too fre«> 
quent in the Enghsh tongue, and added to that hiss- 
ing in pur language, which is taken so much notice 
of by foreigners ; but at the same time humours 
our taciturnity, and eases us of many superfluous 
syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many occasions does the office of a whole word, 
and represents the * his' and ' her* of our forefathers. 
There is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which 
is the best judge in this case, would very much dis- 
approve of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by retaining the old 
termination in writing, and in all the solemn offices 
of our religion. 

. As in the instances I have given we have epito- 
mized many of our i particular words to the detri- 
ment of our tongue, 30 on other occasions we have 
drawn two words into one, which hfts likewise very 
much untuned our language, and clogged it with, 
consonants, as * may'nt, can't, shau*t, won't,^ attd the 
like, for ' may not, cannot, shall not, will not,' &c. 

• This veas probably DeaA Swift, who has made the same 
ob^rvation in bis propdsal-f«r conrectteg, improving, ancf 
mw^Ktaimng tii»>£^lisi»toDgii«, &c;' See Swift's Works. 
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It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar writings 
and conversations they often lose all but their first 
syllables, as in ^ mob. rep. pos. incog.' and the like ; 
and as all ridiculous words make their first entry 
into a language by familiar phrases, I dare not an- 
swer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue. We see some of our 
poets have been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudibras's 
doggrel expressions in their serious compositions, 
by throwing out the signs of our substantives which 
are essential to the English language. Nay, this 
humour of shortening our language had once run so 
far, that some of our celebrated authors, among 
whom we may reckon Sir Roger L^Estrange in par- 
ticular, began to prune their words of all superfluous 
letters, as they termed them, in order to adjust the 
spelling to the pronunciation ; which would have 
confounded all our etymologies, and have quite 
destroyed our tongue. 

We. may here likewise observe that our proper 
names,when familiarized in English, generally dwin- 
dle to monosyllables, whereas in other modern lan- 
guages they receive a softer turn on this occasion, 
by the addition of anew syllables.— Nick in Italian 
is Nicolini ;' Jack in French Janot ; and so of the 
rest 

There is another particular in our language which 
is a great instance of our frugality of words^ and 
that is the suppressing of several particles which 
must be produced in other tongues to make a sen- 
tence intelligible. This often perplexes the best 
writers, when they find the relatives * whom, which, 
or they,' at their mercy, whether they may have 
admission or not ; and will never be decided until 
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we have something like an academy, that by the 
best authorities and rules drawn from the analogy 
of languages shall settle all controversies between 
grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shews 
the genius and natural temper of the English, which 
is modest, thoughtful, and sincere, and which, per- 
haps, may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled the tougue. We might, perhaps, carry the 
same thought into other languages, and deduce a 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the gei^ius 
of the people who speak them. It is certain, the 
light talkative humour of the French has not a little 
infected their tongue, which might be shewn by 
many instances; as the genius of the Italians, 
which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The stateliness and gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itself to perfection in the solemnity 
of their language ; and the blunt honest humour of 
the German sounds better in the roughness of the 
High-Dutch, than it would in a politer tongue. 

C. 
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NM36. MONDAY, AUGUSTS, 1711. 



Parthis mendacior,- 



HoR. 2 £p. i. 112. 
A greater liar Parthia never bred. 

According to the request of this strange fellow, I 
shall print the following letter. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I SHALL without any manner of preface or 
apology acquaint you, that I am, and ever have been 
from my youth upward, one of the greatest liars this 
island has produced. I have read all the moralists 
upon the subject, but could never find any effect 
their discourses had upon me, but to add to my 
misfortune by new thoughts and ideas, and making 
me more ready in my language, and capable of 
sometimes mixing SQCjoriing truths with my impro- 
babilitie^i. With this strong passion towards false- 
hood in this kind, there does not live an honester 
man, or a sincereriiiend; but my imagination runs 
away witii me, and whs^t^yer is started, I have such 
a scene of adventures appears in an instant before 
me, that I cannot help uttering them, though, to 
my imiEnediai;e confusion^ I cannot but know I am 
Uabjie to be detected by the first man I meet. 

* Upon ocqaision of the mention of the battle of 
t^ultowa,* I could not forbear giving an account 

* Fought July 8, 1700, between Charles XII. of Sweden 
mnd Peter I. Emperor of ^vssift : wherein Charles waaea 
tirely defeated. 
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of a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who was 
bred at Moscow, that had too much mettle to attend 
books of entries and accounts, when there was so 
active a scene in the country where he resided, and 
followed the Czar as a volunteer. This warm youth 
(born at the instant the thing was spoke of) was the 
man who unhorsed the Swedish general; he was the 
occasion that the Muscovites kept their fire in so 
soldier-like a manner, and brought up those troops 
which were covered from the enemy at the begin- 
ning of the day ; besides this, he had at last the 
good fortune to be the man who took Count Piper*. 
With all this fire I knew my cousin to be the civilest 
creature in the world. He never made any imper> 
tinent show of his valour, and then he had an excel- 
lent genius for the world in every other kind. I 
had letters from him (here I felt in my pockets) 
that exactly spoke the Czar^s character, which 1 
knew perfectly well ; and I could not forbear con- 
cluding, that I lay with his imperial majesty twice 
or thrice a week all the while he lodged at Dept- 
fordf. What is worse than all this, it is impossible 
to speak to me, but you give me some occasion of 
coming out with one He or other, that has neither 
wit, humour, prospect of interest, or any other mo- 
tive that 1 can think of in nature. The other day 
when one was commending an eminent and learned 
divine, what occasion in the world had. I to say, 
* Me thinks he would look more venerable if he were 
not so fair a man? I' remember the company smiled. 
I have seen the gentleman, since^ and he is coal- 
black. I have intimations every day in my lifethat 
nobody believes me, yet 1 am never the better. I 
was saying something the other day to an old friend 
at Will's coffee- house, and he made me no maimer 

♦ Prime Minigter to Charles XIF. 
t In the spring of the year 169S. 
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of answer; but told, me that an acquaintance of 
Tully the orator having two or three times together 
said to him, without receiving any answer, '' that 
upon his honour he was but that very month forty 
years of age." Tully answered, " Surely you think 
me the most iacredulous man in the world, if I do 
not believe what you have told me every day these 
ten years.** The mischief of it is, I find myself 
wonderfully inclined to have been present at every 
occurrence that is spoken of before me ; this had led 
me into many inconveniences, but indeed they have 
been the fewer, because I am no ill-natured man, 
and never speak things to any man's disadvantage. 
I never directly defame, but I do what is as bad in 
the consequence, for 1 have often made a man say 
such and such a likely expression, who was bom a 
mere elder brother. When one has said in my 
hearitig, ^' such-a-one is no wiser than he should 
be;** I immediately have replied, "Now, faith, I 
cannot see that ; he said a very good thing to my 
lord such-a-one, upon such an occasion, and the 
like.'* Such an honest dolt as this has been watched 
in every expression he uttered, upon my recommen- 
dation of him, and consequently been subject to the 
more ridicule. I once endeavoured to cure myself 
. of this impertiment quality, and resolved to hold my 
tongue for seven days together ; I did so, but then 
I had so many winks and unnecessary distortions of 
my face upon what any body else said, that I found 
I only forehore the expression, and that I still lied 
in my heart to every man I met with. You are to 
know one thing (which I believe you will say is a 
pity, considering the use I should have made of it), 
1 never travelled in my life ; but I do not know 
whether I could have spoken of any foreign country 
.with more familiarity wan I do at present, in com-* 
pany who are strangers to me. I have cursed the 
VOL. n. * z 
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inns in Germany ; commended the brot^k at Ve« 
nice; the freedom of conversation in FVaoce; and 
though I never was out of this dear town, and fiftgr* 
miles about it, have been three nights together dog- 
ged by bravoes, for an intrigue with a cardinal's 
mistress at Rome. 

* It were endless to give you particulars of this 
kind; but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, there- 
are about twenty or thirty of us in this town : I 
mean by this town the cities of London and West- 
minster ; I say there are in town a sufficient number 
of us to make a society among ourselves ; and since 
we cannot be believed any longer, I beg of you to 
print this my letter, that we may meet together, and 
be under such regulation as there may be noocca* 
sion for belief or confidence among us. ]f you think 
fit, we might be called " the historians,*' for liar is 
become a very harsh word. And that a member of 
the society may not hereafler be ill received by the 
rest of the world, I desire you would explain a little 
this sort of men, and not let us historians be ranked, 
as we are in the imaginations of ordinary people* 
among common liars, make-bates, impostors, and 
incendiaries. For your instruction herein, you are 
to know that an historian in conversation is only a 
person of so pregnant a fancy, that, he cannot be 
contented with ordinary occurrences. I know a 
man of quality of our order, who is of the wrong 
side of forty-three, and has been of thatage, accord* 
ing to Tully's jest, for some years since, whose vein 
is upon the romantic. Give him the least occasion^ 
and he will tell you something so very particular 
that happened in such a year, and in such company, 
where by the by was pvesent such-a-one, who was 
afterwards made such a thing — Oat of all these 
circumstances, in the best language in ^m^ world, 
he will join together with such probable incidents 
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an aecount Aat shews a perscm of the deepest pe'- 
netratioe, the honestest mind, and withal something 
no liumble when he speaks of himself, that ;yoa 
, would admire. Dear Sir, H^hy should this be lying I 
there is nothing so Instructive. He has withai the 
gravest aspect; something so very venerable and 
great! Another of these historians is a young mau 
whom we would take in, though he extremely wants 
parts ; as people ^end children (before they can 
learn any thing) to school, to keep them out of 

harm's way. He tells things which have nothing 

at all in them, andean neither please nor displease,. 
but merely take up your time to no manner of pur* 
pose, no manner of delight; but he is good-natured', 
and dees it because he loves to be saying something 
to you, and entertain you. 

^ I could name you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter; he is prodigiously 
dull and slow of head, but what he can say is for 
-ever £Use, so that we must have him. 

' Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is a 
lover ; he is the most afficted creature in the world , 
lest what happened between him and a great beauty 
should ever be known. Yet again he comforts him- 
self *^ Hang the jade her woman. If money can 
keep the slut trusty I will do it, though I mortgage 
every acre; Anthony and Cleopatra for that; all 
for love and the world well lost." 

' Then, sir, there is my little merchant, honest In- 
digo of the Change, there is my man -for loss and 
gain ; there is tare and tret, thsore is lying all round 
the globe ; he has such a prodigious intelligence, he 
knows all the French are doing« or what we intend 
or ought to intend, and has it from such hands. — 
But, aJas, whither am 1 running ! while I complain, 
while I remonstrate, to you, even all this is a lie, 
and there is not one such person of quality, lovec^ 

z2 
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soldier, or merchant, as I have now described in 
the whole world, that I know of. But I will catch 
myself once in my life, and in spite of nature speak 
one truth, to wit, that I am, 
T. * Your humble servant, &c/ 
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At hac etiam servU semper libera fuerunt, HmeretU, 
ganderent^ d/olerenty wo pothu qwun aUerius arbitrio, 

TuLL. Epist. 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, 
and grieve, at their own rather than another's pleasure. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find so many 
complaints firom that part of mankind whose portion 
it is to live in servitude, that those whom they de- 
pend upon will not allow them to be even as happy 
as their condition will admit of. There are, as these 
unhappy correspondents inform me, masters who 
are offended at a cheerful countenance, and think 
a servant is broke loose from them, if he does not 
preserve the utmost awe in their presence. There 
IS one who says, if he looks satisfied, his master asks 
him, * what makes him so pert this morning;' if a 
little sour, ' Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid your 
wages?' The poor creatures live in the most ex- 
treme misery together; the master knows not how 
to preserve respect, nor the servant how to give it. 
It seems this person is of so sullen a nature, that he 
knows but little satisfaction in the midst of a plen-< 
tiful fortune, and secretly frets to see any appear- 
ance of content in one that lives upon the hundredth 
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part of his income, while he is unhappy in the pos- 
session of the whole. Uneasy persons, who cannot 
possess their own minds, vent their spleen upon all 
who depend upon them; which, 1 think, is expressed 
in|a lively manner in the following letters : — 

* SIR, August 2, 1711. 

* I HAVE read your Spectator of the third o. 
the last month,and wish I had the happiness of being 
preferred to serve so good a master as Sir Roger. 
The character of my master is the very reverse oi 
that good and gentle knight's. All his directions 
are given, and his mind revealed by way of contra- 
ries: as when any thing is to be remembered, with 
a peculiar cast of face he cries, " Be sure to forget 
now.*' If 1 am to make haste back, *' Do not come 
these two hours ; be sure to call by the way upon 
some of your companions." Then another excellent 
way of his is, if he sets me any thing to do, which he 
knows must necessarily take up half a day, he calls 
ten times in a quarter of an hour to know whether I 
have done yet. This is his manner; and the same 
perverseness runs through all his actions, according 
as the circumstances vary. Besides all this, he is 
so suspicious, that he submits himself to the 
drudgery of a spy. He is as unhappy himself as he 
makes his servants; he is constantly watching us, 
and we di#er no iQore in pleasure and liberty than 
as a gaoler and a prisoner. He lays traps for faults, 
and no sooner make a discovery, but falls into such 
language, as I am more ashamed of for coming from 
him, than for being directed to me. This, sir, is a 
short sketch of a master I have served upwards of 
nine years ; and though I have never wronged him, 
1 confess my despair of pleasing him has very much 
abated my endeavour to do iL If you will give me 
leave to steal a sentence out of my master's Claren- 

z 3 
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don 1 shall you my case in a word, '^ being used 
worse than I deserved, I cared less to deserve well 
than I had done.** 

* I am, SIR, 

^ Your humble servant, 
' Ralph Valet/ 

' dear mr. specter, 

^ 1 AM the next thing to a lady's woman, and 
am under both my lady and her woman. I am so 
used by them both, that I should be very glad to 
see them in the Specter. My lady herself is of no 
mind in the world, and for that reason her woman 
is of twenty minds in a moment. My lady is one 
that never knows what to do with herself; she pulls 
on and puts off every thing she wears twenty times, 
before she resolves upon it for that day. I stand 
at one end of the room, and reach things to her 
woman. When my lady asks for a thing, I hear, and 
have half brought it, when the woman meets me in 
the middle of the room to receive it, and at that 
instant she says, '^ No, she will not have it." Then 
I go back, and her woman comes up to her, and 
by this time she will have that, and two or three 
things more in an instant. The woman and 1 run 
to each other; I am loaded and delivering the 
things to her, when my lady says she wants none of 
all these things, aQd we are the dullest creatures in 
theworld, and she the unhappiest woman living, for 
she shall not be drest in any time. Thus we stand, 
not knowing what to do, when our good lady, with 
all the patience in the wqrld, tells us as plain as she 
can speak, that she will have temper because we 
have no manner of understanding ; and begins again 
to dress, and see if we can find out, of ourselves^ 
what we are to do. When she is dressed she goes to 
dinm' r^d after she has disliked every thing there. 
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Bbe calls for her coach, then commands it in again, 
and then she will not go out at all, and then will go 
too, and orders th^ chariot. Now, good Mr. Spec- 
ter, I desire you would, in the behalf of all who 
serve froward ladies, give out in your paper, that 
nothing can be done without allowing time for it, 
and that one • cannot be back again with what one 
was sent for, if one is called back before one can go 
a step for that they want. And if you please, let 
them know that all mistresses are as like as all ser- 
vants. 

* I am, your loving friend, 

* PATIENCE GIDDY.' 

These are great calamities ; but I met the other 
day in the Five-fields, towards Chelsea, a pleasanter 
tyrant than either of the above represented. A fat 
fellow was pufiing on in his open waistcoat ; a boy 
of fourteen in a livery, carrying after him His cloak, 
upper coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor lad was 
ready to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
up with his master, who turned back every half 
furlong, and wondered what made the lazy young 
dog lag behind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that peo- 
ple cannot put themselves in the condition of the 
persons below them, when they consider the com- 
mands they give. But there is nothing more com- 
mon, than to see a fellow (who, if he were reduced 
to it, would not be hired by any man living) lament 
that he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in 
nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of com- 
mon life to urge, that he who is not master of him- 
self and his own passions, cannot be a proper mas- 
ter of another. Equanimity in a man's own words 
and actions, will easily diffuse itself tlmugh his 
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whole family. Pamphilio has the happiest hou«6- 
hold of any man I know, and that proceeds from 
the hamane regard he has to them in their private 
persons, as. well as in respect that they are his ser- 
vants. If there be any occasion, wherein they ifiay 
in UiemseWes be supposed to be unlit to attend 
their master s concerns by reason of any attention 
to their own, he is so good as to place himself in 
their condition. I thought it very becoming in him, 
when at dinner the other day, he made an apology 
for want of more attendants. He said, * one of my 
footmen is gone to the wedding of his sister, and 
the other I do not expect to wait, because his father 
died but two days ago/ T. 
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UtUur in re mon dMA ie$Hb»u non neceuariu. 

Tun.. 

He uses unnecessary proofs in an icdispotable point. 

One meets now and then with persons who are ex- 
tremely learned and knotty in expounding clear 
eases. TuUy tells us of an author that spent 9(H»« 
"pages to prove that generals could not perform the 
great enterprises which have made them so illustri- 
ous, if they had not men. He asserted also, rt 
ftoems, that a minister at home, no more than a 
Gommander abroad, could do any thing without 
other men were his instruments and assistants. Oil 
ihit occasion be produces the example of Themis- 
loeles, Peeklea, Cyras, and Alexander hms^f^ 
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whom he denies to have been capable of affecting 
ivhat they did, except they had been followed by 
others. It is pleasant enough to see such persons 
contend without opponents, and triumph < without 
victory. 

The author above mentioned by the orator is 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we 
meet every day in conversation such as deserve the 
same kind of renown, for troubling those with whom 
they converse with the like certainties. The per- 
sons that I have always thought to deserve the 
highest admiration in this kind are your ordinary 
story-tellers, who are most religiously careful of 
keeping to the truth in every particular circum- 
stance of a narration!, whether it concerns the main 
end or not. A gentleman whom I had the honour 
to be in company with the other day, upon some 
occasion that he was pleased to take, said, he re^ 
membered a very pretty repartee made by a very 
witty man in king Charles's time upon the like oc- 
casion. * I remember (said he, upon entering into 
the tale) much about the time of Oates's plot, that 
a cousin-german of mine and I were at the Bear in 
Holborn. No, I am out, it was at the Cross-keys* ; 
but Jack Thomson was there, for he was very great 
with the gentleman who made the answer. But I 
am sure it was spoken somewhere thereabouts, for 
we drank a bottle in that neighbourhood every 
evening ; but no matter for all that, the thing is 
the same ; but ' 

He was going on to settle the geography of tlie 
jest when 1 left the room, wondering at this odd 
turn of head which can play away its words, witn 
uttering nothing to the purpose, still observing its 
own impertineilcies, and yet proceeding in them. I 
do not question but he informed the rest of his 
audience, who had more patience than I, of the birth 
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ttid parentBge, as well as the collateral alliances of 
Us Ikmily who made die refMutee, and of him who 
|MPO¥OKed him to it. 

It is DO snail snisfoitane to any who have a just 
value for their time, when this quality of being so 
▼ery eireumstantial, and careftd to "be exact, hap- 
pens to shew itself in a man whose quality obliges 
i^em to attend his proofs, that it is now day, and 
the hke. Bat this is augmented when the same 
genius gets into authority, as it often does. Nay, 
I have known it more than once ascend the very 
palpit. One of tiiis sort taking it in his head to be 
a gteat admirer of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beve- 
^dge, never failed of proving out of these great au- 
thors, things which no man living would have de- 
nied him upon his own single auUiority. One day 
resolvine to come to the point in hand, he said» 
-* aoGordmg to that excellent divine' I will enter 
upon the matter, or in his words, in his fifteenth 
-sermon of the-foiio edition, page 160, 

** I shall briefly explain the words, and then con- 
sider the matter contained in them." 

This honest gentleman needed not, one would 
think, strain his modesty so far as to alter his de- 
sign of ' entering upon the matter,' to that of 
* briefly explaining.' But so it was, that he would 
not even be contented with that authority, but add- 
ed also the other divine to strengthen his method, 
•and told us, f with the pious and learned Dr. Be- 
veridge, page 4th of his ninth volume, *' 1 shall en- 
deavour to make it as plain as I can from the words 
which I have now read, wherein for that purpose 
we shall consider " This wiseacre was reckon- 
ed by the parish, who did not understand him, a 
most excellent preacher; but that be read too 
much, and was so humble that he did not trust 
enough fo his own parts. 
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Next to these ingenioiis gentleimB^ who argue 
for what nobody caa deny them, axe to be reaied: 
a sort of people who do not indeed attempt to {nrove 
insignificaat things, but are ever labouring to raise 
arguments with you about matters you wiU gtre np^ 
to them without the least controversy. One of 
these people told a gentleman who said he saw Mr. 
Such-a-One go this morning at nhie of the doek 
towards the Gravel-pits : * Sir, I much beg your 
pardon for that, for though I am very loth to have 
any dispute with you, yet I must take the liberty to 
tell you it was nine when I saw him at St. Jamesls.' 
When men of this genius are pretty far gone in 
learning they will put you to prove that snow is 
white, and when you are upon that topic can say 
that there is really no such thing as colour in na- 
ture; in a word, they' can turn what little know* 
ledge they have into a ready capacity of raising 
doubts ; into a capacity of being always frivolous 
and always unanswerable. It was of two dispu- 
tants of this impertinent and laborious kind that 
the cynic said, ' one of these fellows is milking a 
ram, and the other holds the pail.' 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



* The exercises of the snuff-box, according to the 
most fashionable airs and motions, in opposition to 
the exercise of the fan, will be taught with the best 
plain or perfumed snufif, at Charles Lillie*s, per- 
fumer, at the corner of Beaufort-buildings in the 
Strand, and attendance given for the benefit of the 
young merchants about t]be Exchange for two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy-shop 
near Garraway's coffise-house. Inere will be like- 
wise taagbt the ceremony of the snuff-box, or rules 
for offering smiff to a stranger, a friend, or a rais- 
.tress, according to the degrees of familiarity or disr 
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tance; with. an explanation of thib careless, the 
scornfol, the politic^ and the surly pinch, and the 
gestures proper to each of them. 

' N. 6. The undertaker does not question bi|t in 
a short time to have formed a body of regular snuff- 
boxes ready to meet and make head against all the 
regiment of fans which have been lately disciplined^ 
and are now in motion.' T. 
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Vera gloria radices agit^ aique etiamfropagatur;Jieta om- 
nia eeleriiery tanguamflosculi^ decidunty nee nmuiatum potest 
quidquam esse diutumum. 

Toll. 

Tme glory takes root, and even spreads : all false pre- 
tences, like flowers, fall to the ground ; nor can any coun« 
terfeit last long. 

Of all the affections which attend human life, the 
love of glory is the most ardent. According as this 
is cultivated in princes, it produces the greatest good 
or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have it by 
impressions received from education only, it creates 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind : where it is 
Ihe natural bent of the prince's inclination, it prompts 
him to the pursuit of things truly glorious. The 
two greatest men now in Europe (according to the 
bommon acceptation of the word great) are Lewis 
King of France, and Peter Emperor of Russia;. As 
it is certain that all fame does not arise from the 
practice of virtue, it is, methinks, no unpleasant 
amusement to examine the glory of these poten- 
tates, and distinguish that which is empty, perishing^ 
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fuid frircdouSy from what is solid, lasting, and im- 
portant. 

Lewis of France had his infancy attended by 
crafty and wordly men, who mad^ extent of terri- 
tory the most glorious instance of power, and mis- 
took the spreading of fame for the acquisition of 
honour. The young monarch's heart was by such 
conversation easily deluded into a fondness for vain- 
glory, and upon these unjust principles to form or 
fall in with suitable projects of invasion, rapine, mur- 
der, and all the guilts that attend war when it is 
unjust. At the . same time this tyranny was laid, 
sciences and arts. were encouraged in the most ge- 
nerous manner, as if men of higher faculties were to 
be bribed to permit the massacre of the rest of the 
world. Every superstructure which the court of 
France built upon their first designs, which were in 
themselves vicious, was suitable to its false founda- 
tion. The ostentation of riches, the vanity of equi- 
page, shame of poverty, and ignorance of modesty, 
were the common arts of life : the generous love of 
one woman was changed into gallantry for all the 
sex, and friendships among men turned into com- 
merces of interest, or mere professions. * While 
these were the rules of life, perjuries in the prince, 
and a general corruption of manners in the subject, 
were the snares in which France has entangled all 
her neighbours.* With such false colours have the 
eyes of Lewis been inchanted, front the debauchery 
pf his early youth, to the superstition of his pre- 
sent old age. Hence it. is, that he has the patience 
to have statues erected to his proweiss, his valour, 
his fortitude, and in the softnesses and luxury of a 
court to. be applauded for magnanimity and enter- 
prise, in military, achievements. 
, Pe.ter Alexovitz of Russia, when he came to years 
of manhoqd, thpugh he found himself emperor of a 

VOL. II. A a 
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vast and namerous people, master of an endless tcf 
ritory, absolute commander of the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects, in the midst of this unbonnded 
power and greatness, turned his thongfats upon 
himself and people with sorrow. Sordid ignorance, 
and a brute manner of life, this generous prince be- 
held and contemned, from the light of his own 
genius. His judgment suggested this to him, and 
kis courage prompted him to amend it. In order 
to this he did not send to the nation from whence 
^e rest of die world has Jborrowed its politeness, 
but himself left his diadem tojeam the true way to 
glory and honour, and application to useful arts» 
wherein to employ the laborious, the simple, the 
honest part of his people. Mechanic employments 
and operations were very justly the first objects of 
his favour and observation. With this glorious in- 
tention he travelled into foreign nations in an ob- 
scure manner, above receiving little honours where 
he sojourned, but prying into what was of more 
consequence, their arts of peace and of war. By 
this means has this great prince laid the founda- 
tion of a great and lasting fame, by personal la- 
bouT, personal knowledge, personal valour. It would 
be injury to any of antiquity to name them with 
him. Who, but himself, ever left a throne to learn 
to sit in it with more grace ? Who ever thought 
himself mean in absolute power, till he had learned 
to use it? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is per^ 
plexity to know where to begin his encomium* 
Others may in a metaphorical or philosophic sense 
be said to command themselves, but this emperor is 
also literally under his own command. How gene- 
rous and how good was his entering his own name 
as a.private man in the army he raised, that none in 
it might expect to outrun the steps with which he? 
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hiios^lf advanced ! By such meafiureK tUs godlikit 
prince learned to coaquer, learned to i|se ys oqq* 
quests* How terrible Jbas he appeared in battlis^ 
how gentle in vicUMry ! Shall then the base arts of 
the Frenchman be held polite, and the honest la* 
bomrs 4>f the Russian barbarous 1 No: barbarity 
is the ignorance of tnie honour, or placing any 
thing instead of it. The unjust prince is ignobk 
and barbarous, the good prince only renowned aad 
glorious. 

Though men may impose upon themselves what 
they please by their corrupt imaginatiens, truth wtU 
ever keep its station ; and as glory is nothing else 
but the shadow of virtne, it wiU certainly disappear 
fX the departure of virtue. But how carefully 
oiiLgbt the true notions of it to be pres^ved, and 
how industrious should we be to encoutage any 
impulses towards it! The Westminster schoolboy 
that said the other day he could not sleep or play 
for the colours in the hall,* ought to be free from 
receiving a blow for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious ae* 
wording to the author I have to-day quoted in the 
ftont of my paper^ 

The perfection of glory, says TuUy, consists in 
these three particulars: ' That the people love us; 
that they have confidence in us : that being affected 
with a eertahi admiration towards us, they think we 
deserve honour.' Tliis was spoken of greattiess in 
the commonwealth. But if one were to form a 
notion of'consummate glory under our constitutiojBt^ 
one must add to the above-mentioned felicities a 
certain necessary inexistence, and disrelish of all 

* The colours taken at Blenheim, in 1704, were fixed u^ 
in Westminster-hall, after having been carried in proces* 
sion through the city. 

A a2 
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the rest, without the prince's favour.* He should^ 
methinks, have riches, power, honour, command, 
glory ; but riches, power, honour, command, and 
glory should have no charms, but as accompanied 
with the affection of his prince. He should, me- 
thinks, be popular because a favourite, and a fa- 
vourijte because popular. Were it not to make the 
character too imaginary, I would give him sove- 
reignty over some foreign territory, and make hint 
esteem that an empty addition without the kind re- 
gards of his own prince. One may merely have an 
idea of a man thus composed and circumstanced, 
and if he were so mad6 for power without an inca- 
pacity f of giving jealousy, he would be also glori- 
ous without possibility of receiving disgrace. This 
humility and this importancie must make his gloi*y 
immortal. 

These thoughts are apt £o draw me beyond the' 
usual length of this paper ; but if I could* suppose 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common fate of 
ordinary things, I would say these sketches and 
faint images of glory were drawn in August, 1711, 
when John Duke >f Marlborough made that me- 
morable march wherein he took the French lines 
without bloodshed. T. 

* He means, that all the other felicitieg shoald not bb 
relished, or even perceived to exist, without the pqnce'jB 
favour. 

t The sense seems to require ^ without a capacity,' but 
all the copies read as here. 
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WHO, FRIDAY, AUGUST 10, 1711. 



' -^ — Animum cum nunc hucj nune di-idit iUuc. 

\1RQ. JEnAr,2S5. 
This way and that the anxious mind is torn. 

When I acquaint my reader, that I have many 
other letters not yet acknowledged, 1 believe he 
will own, that I have a mind he should believe, that 
1 have no small charge upon me, but am a person 
of some consequence in this world. 1 shall there* , 
fore employ the present hour only in reading pe- * 
titions in order as fellows. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE lost SO much time already, that I 
desire, upon the recept hereof, you will sit down 
immediately, and give me your answer. And 
I would know of you whether a pretender of mine 
really loves me. As well as I can I will describe 
his manners. When he sees me he is always talking 
of constancy, but vouchsafes to visit me but once 
a fortnight, and then is always in haste to be gone. 
When I am sick, I hear he says he is mightily con- 
eemed, but neither comes nor sends, because, as 
he tells his aicquaintance with a sigh, he does not 
care to let me know all the power I have over him, 
and how impossible it ts for him to live without me. 
When he leaves the town, he writes once in six 
weeks, desires to hear from me, complains of the 
torment of absence,, speaks of flames, tortures, Ian- 
guishings, and ecstacie». He has the cant of an 
impatient lover, but keeps the pace of a lukewarm 
one. You know I must not go fiister than he does 

A a3 
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and to move at this rate is as tedious as counting a 
great clock. But you are to know he is rich, and 
my mother says, as he is slow he is sure ; he will 
love me long, if he love me little : but I appeal to 
you whether he loves at all. 

< Your neglected humble servant, 

' LTOIA NOVELL.' 

' All these fellows who have money are extremely 
saucy and cold; pray, sir, tell them of it.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR^ 

* I have been delighted with nothing more 
through the whole course of your writings than the 
substantial account you lately gave of wit, and Icould 
wish you would take some other opportunity to ex- 
press further the corrupt taste the age is run into ; 
which I am chiefly apt to contribute to the prevalency 
of a few popular authors, whose merit in some re- 
spects has given a sanction to their faults in others. 
Thus the imitators of Milton seem to .place all the 
excellency of that sort of writing either in the un- 
couth or antique wqrds, or something else which 
was highly vicious, though pardonable, in that great 
man.* The admirers of what we call point, or 
turn, look upon it as the particular happiness to 
which Cowley, Ovid, and others owe their reputa- 
tion, and therefore endeavour to imitate them only 
in such instances. What is just, proper, and natu- 
ral, does not seem to be the question with them, but 
by what means a quaint antithesis may be brought 
about, how one word may be made to look two 
ways, and what will be the consequence of a forced 
allusion. Now though such authors appear to me 
to resemble those who make themselves fine, in- 

* So Philips in his Cyder is careful to mis-spell tbe 
words orcAae, tfovran, after Milton, &c , 
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stead of being well-dressed, or graceful ; yet the 
mischief isy that these beauties in them, which I call 
blemishes^ are thofight to proceed from luxuriance of 
fancy, and overflowing of good sense. In one word, 
they have the character of being too witty : but if 
you would acquaint the world they are not witty at 
ally you would, among many others, oblige 

* SIR, 

* Your most benevolent reader. 



* a. d/ 



'SlRj 

' I AM a young woman, and reckoned pretty; 
therefore you will pardon me that I trouble you tO' 
decide a wager between me and a cousin of mine,, 
who is always contradicting one because he under- 
stands Latin : pray, sir, is Dimple spelt with a sin-^ 
gle or a double p ? 

'I am, SIR, 
* Your very humble servant, 

• BETTY SAUNTER.* 



* Pray, sir, direct thus, " To the kind Querist,*^ 
and leave it at Mr. LilKe's, for I do not care to be 
known in the thing at all. I am, sir, again, your 
humble servant.' 



^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I MUST needs tell you there are several of 
your papers I do not moch like. You are often so 
nice Uiere is no enduring you, and so learned there 
is no understanding you. What have you to do 
with our petticoats ? 

* Your humble servant, 

* FARTHRVOr- • 
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'^IIR. SPECTATOR, 

* Last nigbt, as I ww walkoig \n Ibe f9fk% 
1 met a oouple of friends. " Pp*yU>ee, J*ck," says 
one of tbem> '* let us go drink a glass of wine, for 
I am fit for nothing else." This put me upon re- 
flecting on the many miscarriages which happen in 
cohversations over wine, when men go to the bot- 
tle to remove such humours as it only stirs up and 
awakens. This I could not attribute more, to any 
thing than to the humour of putting eomp<my upon 
ethers which men do not lik^ themselyes. Pray* 
sir, declare in your papers, that he who iaa trouble-* 
some eompanion to hunself, will not be an agreeable 
one to others. Let people reason themselves inita 
good humour, before they impose themsely<^ uponi 
their friends. Pray, sir, be as eloquent as you can 
upon this subject, and do human life so much good, 
as to argue powerfully, that it is not every one that 
can swallow who is fit to drink a glass of wine. 

' Your most humble servaut/ 

* SIR, 

* I THIS morning cast my eye upon your 
paper concerning the expence of time. You are 
very obliging to the women, especially those who 
are not young and past gallantry, by touching so 
gently upon gaming : therefore 1 hope tou dio not 
think it wrong to employia little leisure time in that 
divefsion; but I should be glad to hear yqu say 
something upon the behiB:vioiir et some of the fe« 
ttiale gamesters. 

* I have observed ladies, who fitallothqrrMipccts 
are gentle, good-humoiired,' and the very pinks of 
gooi-breeding^ who as soon as the ombre-table is 
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called for, ^d sit down to their business, are im- 
mediately transmigrated into the veriest wasps in- 
nature. 

* You must know I keep my temper, and Yrin> 
their money ; but am out of countenance to take it, 
it makes them so very uneasy. Be pleased^ dear 
sir, to instruct them to lose with abetter grace, and 
you will oblige 

* Yours, 

' RACHEL BASTO.' • 
* MR. SPECTATOR, 

Your kindness to Leonora, in one of your 
papers, has given me encouragement to do myself 
the honour of writing to yo^. The great regard 
you have so often expressed for the instruction and 
improvement of our sex will, I hope, in yout own 
opinion,, sufficiently excuse me from making any 
apology for the impertinence of this letter. The 
great desire I have to embellish my mind with some 
of those graces which you say are so'becoming, and 
which you assort reading helps us to, has made me 
uneasy until I am put in a capacity of attaining 
them. This, sir, I shall never think myself in, un^ 
til you shall be pleased to recommend some author 
or authors to my perusal. 

*• I thought indeed, when I first cast my eye on 
Leonora's letter, that I should have had no occasion 
for requesting it of you ; but to my very great con- 
cern, I found on the perusal of that Spectator, I wa& 
entirely disappointed, and am as much at a loss how 
to make use of my time for that end as ever. Pray,, 
sir, oblige me at least with one scene, as you were 

{leased to entertain Leonora with your prologue, 
write to you not only my own sentiments, but alsa 
those of several others of my acquaintance, who ar» 
as little pleased with the ordinary manner of spend- 
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kig one's time m siy self : nod if » fervi^iii djMireafter> 
kiiQ9ladf;e, %«d a greftt eeDse ef our pre sepligiKh^ 
ranee, may be thought a good presage and eamesl; 
of improvemait, you m$y lock upon yesir tipue you 
shall bestow in aoswering this request not tbrowA 
away to no purpose. Am I oaonot but add« that 
unless you lAve a pexticular aod more than ordiaary 
regard for Leonora, I have a better title to your fa^ 
your than she: since I do not content myself with 
tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my enter- 
tainment very often when alone in my closet To 
shew you I am capable of improremeot, and hate 
flattery, I acknowledge I do noi like some of your 
papers ; but eren thefe I am readier to call in ques* 
tion my own shaUow understvading than Mr. ^pe&t 
tator*s profound judgment 

'I fm, siE^your akeady (and in hopes of beings 
< moss your) obliged senran t, 

* PARTHBKIA* 



This last letter k written with so urgent and se* 
rums SA air» that I cannot but think it incumbent 
lapon me to comply with her commands, which f 
chall do very suddenly. 
T. 
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' Migratit ah ante voluptus 
Owmlf ■ ■ ■ .. 

HoR. 1. £4>* iu 187. 

Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes. 

Pope. 

In the present emptiness of the town, I have several 
applications from the lower part of the players, to 
admit suffering to pass for acting. They in very 
obliging terms desire me to let a fall on the ground, 
:a stumble, or a good slap on the back, be reckoned 
a jest. These gambols I shall tolerate for a season, 
because I hope the evil cannot condnue longer than 
until the people of condition and taste return to town* 
The method, some time ago, was to entertain that 
part of the audience, who have no faculty above eye- 
sight, with rope-dancers and tumblers ; which was a 
way discreet enough, because itprevented confusion, 
and distinguished such as could shew all the postures 
which the body is capable of, from those who were 
to represent all the passions to which the mind is sub- 
ject. But though this was prudently settled, corpo- 
real and intellectual actors ought to be kept at a 
still wider distance than to appear on the same 
«tage at all : for which reason I must propose some 
methods for the improvement of the bear-g^den^ 
by dismissing all bodily actors to that quarter. 

In cases of greater moment, where meti ap|>ear 
ia piblie» the consequence and importance of^ the 
thing can bear them out And though a pleader cmt 
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preacher is hoarse or awkward, the weight of their 
matter commands respect and attention; but in 
theatrical speaking, if the performer is not exactly 
proper and graceful, he' is utterly ridiculous* la 
cases where there is little else expected, but the 
pleasure of the ears and eyes, the least diminution 
of that pleasure is the highest offence. In acting, 
barely to perform the part is not commendable, but 
to be the least out is contemptible. To avoid these 
difficulties and delicacies,! am informed, thatwhilel 
was-out of town, the actors have flown in the air, and 
played such pranks, and run such hazards, that none 
but the servants of the fire-office, tilers, and masons, 
could have been able to perform the like.* The 
author of the following letter, it seems, has been of 
the audience at one of these entertainments, and 
has accordingly complained to me upon it; but I 
think he has been to the utmost degree severe 
against what is exceptionable in the play he men- 
tions, without dwelling so much as he might have 
done on the author's most excellent talent of hu- 
mour. The pleasant pictures he has drawn of life 
should have been more kindly mentioned, at the 
same time that he banishes his witches, who are too 
dull devils to be attacked with so much- warmth. 

• "* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Upon a reporjL that Moll White had fol- 
lowed you to town, and was to act a part in the 
Lancashire Witches, I went last week to see that 
play. , It was my fortune to sit next to a country 
justice of the peace, a neighbour (as he said) of Sir 

. * Alluding to ShadwelFs coi^edy of the Lancashire 
Witches, T^hich had been lately acted several times, and 
was advertised for the very night in which this Spec- 
tator is dated* 
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Roger's whb pretended to shew her to us in one of 
the dances. There was witchcraft enough in the 
entertainment almost to incline me to believe him ; 
Ben Jonson* was almost lamed : young Bullock^ 
narrowly saved his neck : the audience was asto- 
nished, and an old acquaintance of mine, a person 
of worth, whom I would have bowed to in the pit, 
at two yards* distance did not know me. 

' If you were what the country people reported 
you, a white witch, I could have wished you had 
been there to have exercised that rabble of broom- 
sticks, with which we were haunted for above three 
hours. I could have allowed them to set Clod in 
the tree, to have scared the sportsmen, plagued 
the justice, and employed honest Teague with his 
holy water*. This was the proper used of them in 
comedy, if the author had stopped here ; but I can« 
not conceive what relation the sacrifice of the black 
lamb, and the ceremonies of their worship to, the 
<levil,t have to the business of mirth and humour. 

* The gentleman who writ this play, and has 
drawn some characters in it very justly, appears to 
have been misled in his witchcraft by an unwary 
following the inimitable Shakspeare. The incanta- 
tions in Macbeth have a solemnity admirably adapt* 
ed to the occasion of that tragedy, and fill the mind 
with a suitable horror ; besides, that the witches are 
a part of the story itself, as we find it very particu- 
larly related in Hector Boetius, from whom he 
fieems to have taken it. This therefore is a proper 
machine where the business is dark, horria, and 
bloody ; but is extremely foreign from the affair of 
comedy. Subjects of this kind, which are in them- 
selves disagreeable, can at no time become enter- 

« 

* The names of two actors then upon the stage, 
t Different incidents in the play of the Lancashire 
Witchef. 

VOL. II. Bb . 
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tftmiiig, but by passmg through sn imaginfttion like 
Shakdpeare*s to form them ; for which reason Mr. 
Dryden would not allow eyen Beaumont attid 
Ftetcher capable of imitating him. 

But Shakspeare's magic coa'd not copied be : 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

' I should not, however, have troubled you witb 
these remarks, if there were not something else in 
this comedy, which wants to be exorcised more than 
the witche^ : I mean the freedom of some passages, 
which I should have overlooked, if I had not ob- 
served that those jests can raise the loudest uHrth,^ 
diough they are painful to right sense, and an out- 
rage upon modesty. 

* We must attribute such liberties to the taste of 
that age : but indeed by such representations a poet 
sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst ; 
and, as one would thinks neglects the boxes, to 
write to the orange-wenches. 

' I must not conclude till I have taken notice of 
the moral with which this comedy ends. The two 
young ladies having given a notable example of out- 
witting those who had a right in the disposal of 
them, and marrying without consent of parents,* 
one of the injured parties, who is easily reconciled, 
winds up all with this remark, 

-t— Design whate'er we will. 

There is a fote which OTer-riiles ns still.* 

•* We are to suppose that the gallants are men of 
merit, but if they had been rakes the excuse might 
have served as well. Hans Carvel's wife was of the- 
same principle, but has expressed it with a delicacy 
which shews she is not serious in her excuse, but 

, » 

* The conclading distidi of Shadwell's play. 
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in a sort of humourous philosophy turns off the 
thought of her guilt, and says. 

That if weak women go ^tray, 
Tlieir »iaixB are more m fault tiwm t]MB:r* 

^ This no doubt is a full reparation, and dismisses 
the audience mih very edifying impressions. 

* These things fall under a province you have 
partly pursued already, and therefore demands your 
animaaversion, for the regulating so noble an ea- 
tertainment as that of the stage. It were to be 
wished, that all who write for it hereafter would 
raise their genius, by the ambition of pleasing 
people of the best understanding ; and leave others 
who shew nothing of the human species but risibi- 
lity, to seek their diversion at the bear-garden, or 
some other privileged place, where reason and 
good-manners have no right to disturb them. 

August 8, 1711, « I am, &c. 

T. 
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Irrvifta tenet eopuUt' 



HoR. 1. Od. xiU. 12. 
Whon lore's unbroken bond unites. 

Th£ foHowing letters being genuine, and t)^e 
images of a worthy passion, I am willing to eivje the 
old lady^s itdmonition to niyself, and th<& repre- 
sentation of her own happiqeps^ a place in my 
writings. 

Bb2 
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* M R. SPKCTATORy * August J, 1711. 

' I AM now in tbe sixty-seventb year of my 
age, and read you with approbation; bat methinks 
you do not strike at the root of the greatest evil in 
life, which is the false notion of gallantry in love. 
It is, and has long been, upon a very ill foot ; but I 
who have been a wife forty years, and was bred up 
in a way that has made me ever since very happy, 
see through the folly of it. In a word, sir, when I 
was a young woman^ all who avoided the vices of 
the age were very carefully educated, and all fan- 
tastical objects were turned out of our sight. The 
tapestry-hangings, with the great and venerable 
simplicity of the scripture stories, had better effects 
than now the loves of Venus and Adonis, of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, in your fine present prints. The 
gentleman I am married to made love to me in rap- 
ture, but it was the rapture of a christian and a man 
of honour, not of a romantic hero or a whining 
coxcomb. This put our life upon a right basis. 
To g^ve you an idea of our regard one to another, 
I enclose to you several of his* letters, writ forty 
years ago, when my lover ; and one writ the other 
day, after so many years' cohabitation. 

* Your servant, 

* ANDROMACHE/ 

I 
" MADAM, * August 7, 1671. 

*^ If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes^ 
for your welfare and repose, could have any force, 
you last night slept in security, and had every 
good angel in your attendance. To have my 
.thoughts ever fixed on.you, to live in constant fear 
of every accident to which human life is liable,, and 
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to send up my heiurly prayers to avert them from 
you; I say, madam, thus to think, and thus to 
sufiler, is what I do for her who is in pain at my ap- 
proach, and calls all my tender sorrow impertinence* 
xou are now before my eyes, my eyes that are 
ready to flow with tenderness, but cannot give relief 
to my gushing heart, that dictates what I am now 
saying, and yearns to tell you all its achings. How 
art thou, oh my soul, stolen from thyself! how is 
all my attention broken ! my books are blank paper, 
and my friends intruders. 1 have no hope of quiet 
but from your pity. To grant it would make more 
for your triumph. To give pain is the tyranny, to 
make happy the true empire of beauty. If you 
would consider aright, you would find an agreeable 
change in dismissing the attendance of a slave, to 
receive the complaisance of a companion. I bear 
the former in hopes of the latter condition. As I 
live in chains without murmuring at the power 
which inflicts them, so I could enjoy freedom with- 
out forgetting the mercy that gave it. 

** ] aia, MADAM, 

'* Your most devoted, 

«< most obedient servant." 

^ Though I made him no declarations in his fa- 
vour, you see he h^d hopes of me when he writ this 
in the month following.' 

^* MADAM, '* September S, 1671. 

'* Bevorb the light this morning dawn'd upon 
the earth I awak'd, and lay in expectation of its re« 
turn, not that it could give any new sense of joy to 
me, but as I hoped it would bless you with its cheer- 
ful face, after a quiet which I wish*d you last night 
If my prayers are heard, the day appeared with all 

9b9 
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the influence of a mercifal Creator upon your person 
and actions. Let others, my lovely charmer,: talk 
of a blind being that disposes their hearts ; I <;on- 
temn their low images of love. I have not a thought 
which relates to you, that I cannot with confidence 
beseech the All-seeing Power to bless me in. May 
he direct you in all your steps, and reward your 
innocence, your sanctity of manners, your prudent 
youth, and becoming piety, with the continuance of 
his grace and protection. This is an unusual lan- 
guage to ladies ; but you have a mind elevated 
above the giddy notions of a sex insnared by flattery, 
and misled by a false and short adoration into a 
solid and long contempt. Beauty, my fairest crea- 
ture, palls in the possession, but I love also your 
mind : your soul is as dear to me as my own ; and 
if thes^dvantages of a liberal education, some knowr 
ledge and as much contempt of the world, joined 
with the endeavours towards a life of strict virtue 
and religion, can qualify me to raise new ideas 
in a breast so well disposed as your*s is, our days 
will pass away with joy ; and old age, instead of 
introducing melancholy prospects of decay, give 
us hope of eternal youth in a better life. I have but 
few minutes from the duty of my employment to 
nrrite in, and without time to read over what I 
•have writ; therefore beseech you to pardon the 
first hints of my mind, which I have expressed in so 
little order. 

" I am, dearest creature, 
" Your most obedient, 

" most devoted servant.'* 

* The two next were written after the day for our 
tnarriage was fixed.' 

* Richard Steele. 
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** MADAM, " September 25, 16T1. 

'* It is the hardest thing in the world to be in 
love, and yet attend business. As for me, all that 
speak to me find me out, and I must lock myself 
up, or other peoplt; will do it for me. A gentlemaa 
asked me this morning, * What news from Holland.^' 
and I answered, ' She is exquisitely handsome.' 
Another desired to know when I had been l^st at 
Windsor ; I replied, * She designs to go with me.' 
Pr*y thee, allow me at least to kiss your hand before 
the appointed day, that my mind may be in some 
composure. Methinks 1 could write a volume to 
you, but all the language on earth would fail in 
saying how much^ and with what disinterested 
passion, 

** 1 am, ever your s.*** 

<< September 30, 1671, 
" DRAR CKKATURB, seven in the morning. 

"Next to the influence of heaven, I am to 
thank you that I see the returning day with plea- 
sure. To pass my evenings in so sweet a conver- 
sation, and have the esteem of a woman of your 
merit, has in it a particularity of happiness no more 
to be expressed than returned. But I am, my 
lovely creature, contented to be on the obliged side, 
and to employ all my days in new endeavours to 
convince you and all the world of the sense I have 
of your condescension in choosing, 

*' MADAM, your most faithful, 

** most obedient humble servant.*'! 

* He was, when he writ the following letter, as 
agreeable and pleasant a man as any in England.' 

* Richard Steele. t Ditto. 
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'' MADAMy '' October 20, 1671. 

** I BEO pardon that my paper is not liner, but 
I am forced to write from a coffee-house where I am 
attending about business. There is a dirty crowd 
of busy faces all around me talking of money, while 
all my ambition, all my wealth, is love: love, which 
animates my heart, sweetens my humour, enlarges 
my soul, and affects every action of my life. Jt is 
to my lovely charmer I owe that many noble ideas 
are continually affixed to my words and actions: it 
is the. natural effect of that generous passion to 
create in the admirers some similitude of the object 
admired; thus, my dear, am I every day to improve 
from so sweet a companion. Look up, my fair one, 
to that heaven which made thee such, and join with 
me to implore its influence on our tender innocent 
hours, and beseech the author of love to bless the 
rites he has ordained, and mingle with our happi- 
ness a just sense of our transient condition, and a 
resignation to his will, which only can regulate our 
minds to a steady endeavour to please him and each , 
other. 

" I am, for ever, your faithful servant"* 

' I will not trouble you with more letters at this 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you these minutes, I am sure you would smile 
to think that there is one who is so gallant as to 
speak of it still as so welcome a present, after forty 
years^ possession of the woman whom he writes to. 

" MADAM, June 28, 1711. 

'' I HEAaTiLY beg your pardon for my omis- 
Bion to write yesterday. It was no failure of my 

* Richard Siteele. 
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tender regard for you ; but having been very mucb 
perplexed in my thoughts on the subject of my last, 
made me determine to suspend speaking of it until 
I came myself. But, my lovely creature, know it is 
not in the power of age, or misfortune, or any other 
accident which hangs over human life, to take from 
me the pleasing esteem I have for you, or the memory 
of the bright figure you appeared in, when you gave 
your hand and heart to, 

** Madam, your most grateful husband, 
T. ** and obedient 8ervant,'**t 
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Nan est vitere, aed vajlere, rUa: 

Martial, Epig. Izz. 61 

For life is only life, when blest with health. 

It is an unreasonable thing some men expect of 
their acquaintance. They are ever complaining 
that they are out of order, or displeased, or they 
know not how, and are so far from letting that be a 
reason for retiring to their own homes, that they 
make it their argument for coming into company 
What has any body to do with accounts of a man's 
being indisposed but his physician? If amanlaments 
in company, where the rest are in humour enough to 
enjoy themselves, he should not take it ill if a 

• Richard Steele. 

t The letters in this No. 142, are all genuine, written 
originally by Steele, and actually sent, with but little va- 
riation, to Mrs. Scurlock, afterwards Lady Steele. Sea 
Steele's Letters, vol. I. p. 11. & seq. cr. Svo. 1787, 2 v.ols» 
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servant is ordered to present bim with a porringer 
of caudle or posset-arinky by way of admonition 
that he go home to bed. That part of life \yhich 
we ordinarily understand by the word conversation j 
is an indulgence to the sociable part of our make ; 
$Lnd should incline us to bring our proportion of 
good-will or good-humour among the friends we 
meet with, and not to trouble them with relations 
which must of necessity oblige them to a real or 
feigned affliction. Cares, distresses, diseases, un- 
easinesses, and dislikes of our own, are by no 
means to be obtruded upon our friends. If we 
would consider how little of this vicissitude of mo- 
tion and rest, which we call life, is spent with satis- 
faction, we should be more tender of our friends, 
than to bring them little sorrows which do not be- 
long to them. There is no real life but cheerful life ; 
therefore valetudinarians should be sworn, before 
they enter into company, not to say a word of them- 
sell^es until the meeting breaks up. It is not here 
prQjbended, that we should be always sitting with 
chaplets of flowers round our heads, or be crowned 
with roses in order to make onr entertainment 
f^eeable to us ; but if (as it is usually observed) they 
who resolve to be merry, seldom are so ; it will be 
much more unlikely for us to be well-pleased, if 
they are admitted who are always complaining they 
are sad. Whatever we do, we should keep up the 
cheerfulness of our spirits, and never let them sink 
below an inclination at least to be well pleased. 
The way to this, is to keep our bodies in exercisf , 
our minds at ease. That insipid state wherein 
neither are in vigour, is not to be accounted any 
part of our portion of being. When we are in 
the satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, or 
pursuit of some laudable design, we are in the 
possession of life, of human life. Fortune will give 
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us disappointments enough, and nature is attended 
with infirmities enough, without our adding to the 
unhappy side of our account by our spleen or ill- 
humour. Poor Cottilus, among so many real evils^ 
a chronical distemper and a narrow fortune, is ne- 
ver heard to complain. That equal spirit of his, 
which any man may have, that, like him, will con- 
quer pride, vanity, and affectation, and follow na- 
ture, is not to be broken, because it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious for nothmg but 
what nature demands as necessary, if it is not the 
way to an estate, is the way to what men aim at by 
getting an estate. This temper will preserve health 
in the body, as well as tranquillity in the mind* 
Cottilus sees the world in a hurry, with the same 
scorn that a sober person sees a man drunk. Had 
he been contented with what he ought to have been, 
how could, says he, such a one have met with such 
a disappointment? If apother had valued his mis* 
tress for what he ought to have loved her, he had 
not been in her power. If her virtue had had a part 
of his passion, her levity had been his cure ; she 
couid not then have been false and amiable at the 
same time. 

Since wecannot{5romise ourselves constanthealth, 
let us endeavour at such a temper as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived 
at that composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to such a neglect of every thing with which the gene- 
rality of mankind isinchanted, that nothing but acute 
plains cafn give him disturbance, and against those 
too he will tell his intimate friends he has a secret 
which gives him present ease. Uranius is so tho- 
roughly persuaded of another life, and endeavours so 
sincerel^ to secure an interest in it, that he looks 
upon pam but as a quickening of his pace to a home, 
^ere^ he sfaait be bettet provided (of thto in hir 
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preseDt.apartmont. Instead of the melandioly views 
vhich others are apt to give themselves, he will 
tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he 
think of himself as such. He thinks at the time of 
his birth he entered into an eternal being; and the 
short article of death he will not allow an interrup- 
tion of life ; since that moment is not of half the du- 
ration as is his ordinary sle^. Thus is his being 
one uniform and consistent series of cheerful diver- 
sions and moderate cares, without fear or hope of 
futurity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less aflfecting to him 
than indisposition is to others. 

I must confess, if one does not regard life ^fter 
this manner, none but idiots can pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of 
a delicate frame, and you may observe, from the hour 
she rises, a certain weariness of all that, passes about 
her. I 'know more than one who is much too nice 
to be quite alive. They are sick of such strange 
frightful people that they meet; one is so awkward, 
and another so disagreeable, that it looks like a 
penance to breathe the same air with them. You 
see this is so very true, that a great part of cere- 
mony and good-breeding among the ladies turns 
upon their uneasiness ; and I will undertake, if the 
ho w-do-ye- servants of our women were to make a 
weekly bill of sickness, as the parish-clerks do of 
mortality, you would not find, in an account of seven 
days, one in thirty that was not downright -sick or 
indisposed, or but a very 4ittle better than she was^ 
and so forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy .life and health as a con- 
stant feast, we should not think pleasure necessary, 
Vut, if possible, to arrive at an equality of mind. It 
fs as mean to be overjoyed upon occasions of good 
fortune, as to be dejected ia circumstances of die- 
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tress. Laughter in one condition is as unmanly as 
weeping in the other. We should not form our 
minds to expect transport on every occasion, but 
know how to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. 
Ambition, envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth 
will take up our minds, without we can possess 
ourselves in that sobriety of heart which is above 
all pleasures, and can be felt much better than de- 
Bcribed. But the ready way, I believe, to the right 
enjoyment of life, is, by a prospect towards another^ 
to have but a very mean opinion of it. A great au* 
thor of our time* has set this in an excellent light, 
when, with a philosophic pity of human life, he 
spoke of it in his Theory of the Earth in the follow- 
ing manner : 

* For what is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions ? We lie down and rise again, dress 
and undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then we lie down again, and the 
circle returns. We spend the day in trifles, and 
when the night comes we throw ourselves into the 
bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, 
and wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as those 
that sleep In the stalls, or in the field. Are not the 
capacities of man higher than these ? And ought 
not his ambition and expectations to be greater? 
Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at 
least a fair and noble chance ; and there is nothing 
in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 
should be disappointed, we are still no worse than 
the rest of our fellow-mortals ; and if we succeed in 
our e3q>ecta.tions, we are eternally happy.' T. 

* Dr. Thonac Burnet, Master of &e Charter-luniie* 
Theoria TelluiiB, 4tD. Amst. 16iN^, p. 241. 
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N(his fifdm elegam formarum Spectator ctaii. 

Ter. £un. Act iii.Sec. 6. 

You shall see how nice a jadge of beauty ^am. 

Beauty has been the delight and torment of the 
trorld ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influence so sensibly, that almost every one 
of them has left us some saying or other, which'inti- 
mated that he too well knew the power of it. One* 
has told us, that a graceful person is a more power- 
ful recommendation than the best letter that can 
be writ in your favour. Anotherf desires the pos- 
sessor of it to consider it as a mere gt(t of nature, 
and not any perfection of his own. A thirdt calls 
it a * short-lived tyranny ;' a fourth § a * silent fraud,' 
because it imposes upon us without the help of lan- 
guage ; but I think Carneades spoke as much like 
a philosopher as any of them, though more like a 
lover, when he calls it * royalty without force.'|| 
It is not indeed to be denied, but there is something 
irresistible in a beauteous form ; the most Severe 
will not pretend that they do not feel an immediate 
prepossession in favour of the handsome. No one 
denies them the privilege of being first heard, and 
bein^ regarded before others in matters of ordinary 
Consideration. At the same time the handsome 
should consider that it is a possession^ as it were^ 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself, or pre- 

* Aristotle, t Plato. \ Socrates. § TlieophrsC^tfis. . ^ 
II Rather, " A soyereignty that needs no military iforce :" 
this is the proper meaning of the original. 
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serve it when they have it. Yet so it is, that people 
can bear any quality in the world better than beauty. , 
It is the consolation of all who are naturally too 
much affected with the force of it, that a little atten- 
tion, if a man can attend with jud^ent, will cure 
them. Handsome people usually are so fantastically 
pleased with themselves, that if they do not kill at 
first sight, as thf phrase is, a second interview dis- 
arms them of all ilieir power. But I shall make 
this paper rather a warning-piece to give notice 
where the danger is, than to propose instructions 
how to avoid it when you have faAen in the way of 
it Handsome men shall be the Subject of another 
chapter, the women shall take up the present dis- 
course. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one winter, 
is extremely improved with the arts of good-breed- 
ing, without leaving nature. She has not lost the 
native simplicity of her aspect, to substitute that 
patience of being stared at, which is the usual tri- 
umph and distinction of a town lady. In public as- 
semblies you meet her careless eye diverting itself 
with l3ie objects around her, insensible that she her- 
self is one of the brightest in the place. 

Dulcissa is of quite another make ; she is almost 
a beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If' 
it were possible for her to let her fan or any limb' 
about her rest, the would do some part of the exe- 
cution she meditates ; but though she designs her- 
self a prey, she will not stay to be taken. No painter - 
can give you words for the diflerent aspects of Dul- 
cissa in half a moment, wherever she appears : so ' 
little does she accomplish what she takes so much 
pains for, to be gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of woman 
and accomplishments of man. It is not to be doubted 
but she has a great deal of wit, if she werenot such ^ 

c c 2 
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a beauty ! and she would have more beauty had she 
not so much wit. Affectation prevents her excel- 
lencies from walking together. If she has a mind 
to speak such a thing, it must be done with such 
an air of her body ; and if she has an inclination to 
look very careless, there is such a smart thing to be 
said at the same time, that the design of being ad- 
mired destroys itself. Thus the unhappy Merab^ 
though a wit and beauty, is allowed to be neither^ 
because she will always be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as power of pleas- 
ing. Her form is majestic, but her aspect humble. 
All good men should beware of the destroyer* She 
will speak to you like your sister, until she has you 
sure ; but is the most vexatious of tyrants when you 
are so. Her familiarity of behaviour, her mdifier- 
ent questions, and general conversation, make the 
silly part of her votaries full of hopes, while the wbe 
fly from her power. She well knows she is too 
beautiful and too witty to be indifferent to any who 
converses with her, and therefore knows she does 
not lessen herself by familiarity, but gains occasions 
of admiration by seeming ignorance of her perfec- 
tions. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a nobi- 
lity of spirit which still distinguishes her above the 
rest of her sex. Beauty in others is lovely , in others 
agreeable, in others attractive; but in Kudosiaitis 
commanding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment 
like the love of glory. The lovers of other women 
are softened into fondness, the admirers of Eudosia 
exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herselfto the imagination with 
a more kindly pleasure, and« as she is woman, her 
praise is wholly feminine. If we were to form an 
image of dignity in a man, we should give him wis- 
dom and valour^ as being essential to the chairacter 
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of manhood. la like manner, if you describe a right 
woman in a laudable sense, she should have gentle 
softness, tender fear, and all those parts of life 
which distinguish her from the other sex ; with some 
subordination to it, but such an inferiority that 
makes her still more lovely. Eucratia is that crea- 
ture, she is all over woman, kindness is all her art, 
and beauty all her arms. Her look, her voice, her 
gesture, and whole behaviour is truly feminine. A 
goodness mixed with fear gives a tincture to all her 
behaviour. It would be savage to offend her, and 
cruelty to use art to gam her; ' Others are beauti- 
ful, but, Eucratia, thou art beauty! 

Omniamanteis made for deceit ; she has an aspect 
as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as wild 
as the more famed Cleopatra. Her face speaks a 
vestal, but her heart a Messalina. Who that be- . ^ 
held Omniamante's negligent unobserving air,would 
believe that she hid under that regardless manner 
the witty prostitute, the rapacious wench, (he pro- 
digal courtesan ? She can, when she pleases, adorn 
those eyes with tears like an infant that is chid ; she 
can cast down that pretty face in confusion, while 
you rage with jealousy, and storm at her perfidi- 
ousness : she can wipe her eyes, tremble, and look 
frighted, until you think yourself a brute for your 
rage, own yourself an offender, beg pardon, and 
make her new presents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the dangers in 
beholding the beauteous, which I design for the in- 
struction of the fair as well as their beholders ; and 
shall end this rhapsody with mentioning what I 
thought was well enough said of an ancient sage* 
to a beautiful yonth,whom he saw admiring his own 
figure in brass. What, said the philosopher, could 

* Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of CynicphilosOf 
phetff. 

cc 3 
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that image of yours say for itself if it could speak ? 
It might say, (answered the youth) « that it is very 
beautiful; * And are not you ashamed; replied the 
cyme, ■' to value yourself upon that only of which a 
piece of brass is capable 1* 1», 
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StuUUiam paUuniur opes- 



HoR. 1 Ep. xviii. 29. 
Their folly pleads th«t privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities are not amended upon 
the first mentioning, I desire farther notice from my 
correspondents. 

* MR. SPBCTATOR, 

* I AM obliged to you for your discourse the 
oUier day upon frivolous disputants, who with great 
warmth and enumeration of many circumstSices 
and authonties, undertake to prove matters which 
no body living demes. You cannot employ yourself 
more usefully than in adjusting the laws of disputa- 
tion m coffee-houses and accidental companies, as 
well as m more formal debates. Among m^ other 
things which your own experience must su^st to 
you, It will be very obliging if you please to take 
notice of wagerers. I will not here repeat what 
Hudibras says of such disputants, which is so true. 
that it is almost proverbial ; but shall only acquaint 

IZZfl u y^"°^ ^"°^« ^^ ^te inns of iourt. 
whose fathers have provided for them so plentifully^ 
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that tbey need not be very anxious to get law into ' 
their heads for the service of their country at the 
bar ; but are of those who are sent (as the phrase of 
parents is) to the Temple to know how Ho keep their 
own.' One of these gentlemen is very loud and cap- 
tious at a coffee-house which 1 frequent, and being 
in his nature troubled with a humour of contradict 
tion, though withal excessively ignorant, he has 
found a way to indulge this temper, go on in idleness 
and ignorance, and yet still give himself the air of a 
very learned and knowing man, by the strength of 
his pocket. The misfortune of the thing is, I have, 
as it happens sometimes, a greater stock of learning 
than of money. The gentleman I am speaking of 
takes advantage of the narrowness of my circum- 
stances in such a manner, that he has read all that 
I can pretend to, and runs me down with such a po- 
sitive air, and with such powerful arguments, uiat 
from a very learned person I am thought a mere 
pretender. Not long ago I was relating that I had 
read such a passage in Tacitus : up starts my young 
gentleman, m a full company, and pulling out hii 
purse offered to lay me ten guineas, to be staked 
unmediately in that gentleman's hands (pointing to 
one smoking at another table) that I was utterly 
mistaken. I was dumb for want of ten guineas ; he 
went on unmercifully to triumph over my ignorance 
how to take him up, and told the whole room he 
had read Tacitus twenty times over, and such are* 
markable incident as that could not escape him.^ 
He has at this time three considerable wagers de- 
pending between him and some of his companions, 
who are rich enough to hold an argument wit him. 
He has five guineas upon questions in geography, 
two that the Isle of Wight is a peninsula, and three 
guineas to one diat the world is round. IVe have. 
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a gentleman comei» to our coffee-house, who deals 
mightily in antique scandal ; my disputant has laid 
him twenty pieces upon a point of nistory, to wit, 
that Ceesar never lay with Cato*s sister, as is scan- 
daloudy reported by some people. 

' There are several of this sort of fellows in town, 
who wa^er themselves into statesmen, historians, 
geographers, mathematicians, and every other art, 
when the persons with whom they talk have not 
wealth equal to their learning. I beg of you to pre- 
vent in these youngsters, this compendious way to 
wisdom, which costs other people so much time 
and pains; and you will oblige 

' Your humble servant.* 

* Coffee-house near the Temple, 

* MB. SPECTATOR, Aug. 12, 1711. 

^ Here's a young gentleman that sings 
opera-tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let 
him know that he has no right to act here as if he 
were in an empty room. Be pleased to divide the 
spaces of a public room, and certify whistlers, sing- 
ers, and common orators, that are heard farther than 
their portion of the room comes to, that the law is 
open, and that there is an equity which will relieve 
us from such as interrupt us in our lawful discourse, 
as much as against such who stop us on the road. 
I take these persons, Mr. Spectator, to be such tres- 
passers as the officers in your stage-coach, and am. 
of the same sentiment with counsellor Ephraim. It 
is true the young man is rich, and, as the vulgar 
say, needs not care for any body; but sure that is 
lio authority for him to go whistle where he pleases,^ 
' I am^ siR> your most humble servant.' 

^ P. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here 
are sludents that learn upon the hautboy; pray de^J 
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sire the benchers, that all lawyers who are profici- 
ents in wind-music may lodge to the Thames.': 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

' We are a company of young women who 
pass our time very much together, and obliged by 
the mercenary humour of the men to be as merce- 
narily inclined as they are. There visits among us 
an old bachelor whom each of us has a mind to. 
The fellow is rich, and knows he may have any oC 
us, therefore is particular to none, but excessively 
ill-bred. His pleasantry consists in romping ; he 
snatches kisses by surprise, puts his hands in our 
necks, tears our rans, robs us of ribbands, forces 
letters ^ out ^of our hands, looks into any of tour 
papers, and a thousand other rudenesses. Now 
what I will desire of -you is, to acquaint him, by 
printing this, that if he dose not marry one of us 
very suddenly, we have all agreed, the next time 
he pretends to be merry, to afiront him, and ask 
him like a clown as he is. In the name of the 
sisterhood I take my leave of you, and am, as 
they all are, . 

* Your constant reader and well-wisher/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR. 

^ I AMD several others of your female readers 
have conformed ourselves to your rules, even to our 
very dress. There is not one of us but has reduced 
our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable circum- 
ference, though indeed we retain still a quilted one 
underneath; which makes us not altogether unc6n« 
formable to the fashion; but it is on condition Mr* 
Spectator extends not his censure so far. But we 
find you men secretly approve our practice, by imi- 
tating our pyramidical form. The skirt of your fa* 
sbionable coats forms as large a circumference a& 
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our petticoats; as these are set out with whalebone, 
so are those with wire, to encrease and sustain th^ 
bunch of fold that hangs down on each side; and 
the hat, I perceive, is decreased in just proportion 
to OUT head-dresses. We make a regular figure, 
but I defy your mathematics to give name to the 
form you appear in. Your architecture is mere 
Qothic, and betrays a worse genius than ours; 
therefore if you are partial to your own sex, 1 
shall be less than I am now 
T. * Your humble servant.' 
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Nm0 frir nmgnM8.$lM€ oitfMO tsfUOu ^vim wnqmnnfiAi. 

TVLL. 

Nomaa was ever great without some degree of inspiration. 

We know the highest pleasure our minds are capa- 
ble of ei^oying with composure, when we read sub- 
lime thoughts communicated to us by men of great 
genius and eloquence. Such is the entertainment 
we met with in the philosophic parts of Cicero*s 
wntingt. Truth ana good sense have there so 
charming a dress, that they could hardly be more 
agveeably repesented with the addition of poetical 
TOtion, and tho power of numbers. The ancient 
author, and a modem one, have fallen into my hands 
M^thin these few days; and the impressions they 
jmve left upon rae have at the present quite spoiled 
me for a merry fellow. The modem is that ad- 
mirable writer, the author of the Theory of the 
Earth. The subjects with which I have lately been 
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entertaiBed in t&em both bear a near affinity ; they 
are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the thoughts 
of the latter seem to me to be raised above Ihose 
of the former, in proportion to his advantages of 
scripture and revelation. If I had a mind to it, I 
could not at present talk of any thing else ; there* 
fore. I shall translate a passage in the one, a^ad 
transcribe a paragraph out of the other, for the 
speculation of this day, Cicero tell us,* that Plato 
reports Socrates, upon receiving his sentence, to 
hare spoken to his judges in the following manner: 
' I n A VE great hopes, O my judges, that it is in- 
finitely to my advantage that I am sent to death: for 
it must of necessity be, that one of these two things 
must be the consequence. Death must take away 
all these senses, or convey me to another life. If 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no more 
than that profound sleep without dreams^ in which 
we are sometimes buried, oh, heavens ! how desira« 
ble it is to die! How many days do we know in 
life preferable to such a state? But if it be true that 
death is but a passage to (daces which they who 
lived before us ao now inhabit, how much still hap- 
>ier is it to go from those who call themselves 
, udges to appear before those that really are such; 
' >efore Minos, Rhadamanthus, .£acus, and T^ip- 
tolemus, and to meet men who have lived with 
justice and truth? Is this, do you think, no happy 
journey? Do you think it nothing to speak with 
Orpheus, Mus^us, Homer, and Hesiod? I would, 
indeed, suffer many deaths to emoy these things*- 
With what particular delight should 1 talk to 
Palamedes, Ajax, and others, who like me have, 
suffered by the iniquity of their judges. I should 
examine the wisdom of that great prince, whp 

* Tuscttlum Quaestion, lib. 1. 
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tarried such mtgfety forces against Troy; and 
argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus upon difficult 

Joints, as I have in conversation here, without 
eing in danger of being condemned^. But let not 
those among you who have pronounced me an in* 
nocent man be afraid of death. No harm can 
arrive at a good man, whether dead or living ; his 
affairs are cJways under the direction of the gods; 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to me 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have 
I aught to say either against my judges or accu* 
sers, but that they thought they did me an injury^ 
—-But I detain you too long, it is time that I re- 
tire to death, and you to your affairs of life ; 
which of us has the better is known to the gods, 
but to no mortal man/ 

The divine Socrates is here represented in a figure 
worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, worthy 
the greatest mere man that ever breathed. But the 
modern discourse is written upon a subject no less 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how glorious 
is the old age of that great man, who has spent his 
time in such contemplations as has made this being, 
what only it should be, an education for heaven! 
He -has, according to the lights of reason and re- 
velation, which seemed to him clearest, traced the 
steps of Omnipotence. He has with a celestial ambi^ 
tion, as far as it is consistent with humanity and de- 
votion, examined the ways of Providence, from the 
creation to the dissolution of the visible world. How 
pleasing must have been the speculation, to observe 
Kature and Providence move together, the physical 
and moral world march the same pace : to observe 
paradise and eternal spring the seat of innocence, 
troubled seasons and angry skies the portion of 
wickedness and vice ! When this admirable author 
has reviewed all that has past, or is to come, which 
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relates to the habitable world, and ran through the 
whole fate of it, how could a guardian angel, that 
had attended it through all its courses or changes^ 
speak more emphatically at the end of his charge, 
tnan does our author when he makes, as it were, a 
funeral oration over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? 

' Let us only, if you please, to take leave of thi» 
subject, reflect upon this occasion on the vanity and 
transient glory of this habitable world. How by the 
force of one element breaking loose upon the rest, 
all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, all 
the labours of men are reduced to nothing. All that 
we admired and adored before as great and magni- 
ficent, is obliterated or vanished ; and another form 
and face of things, plain, simple, and every where 
the same, overspreads the whole earth. Where are 
now the great empires of the world, and their great 
imperial cities ? their pillars, trophies, and monu- 
ments of glory? shew me where they stood, read 
the inscription, tell me the victor's name. What 
remains, what impressions, what difference, or dis- 
tinction, do you see in this mass of fire ? Rome it- 
self, eternal Rome, the great city, the empress of the 
world, whose domination and superstition, ancient 
and modem, make a great part of the history of this 
earth, what is become of her now? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous. *^ She glorified herself, and lived deli- 
ciously,and said in her heart, I sit a queen, and shall 
see no sorrow t*^ But her hour is come, she is wiped 
away firom the face of the earth', and buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. But it is not cities only, and works 
of men's hands, but the everlasting hills, the moun- 
tains and rocks of the earth are melted as wax before 
the sun, and ** their place is no where found." Here 
stood the Alps, t&e lof^d of the earth, that covered 

TOL. XI. D d 
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■toies, and reached their arras fton tbe 
to ihe Black Sea; lliis huge mass of stone b 
ed and dissolved as a tender cload into lani. 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas wHk 
bis tm> aboye the clouds ; there was frozen Cancasoa^ 
and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asia; 
and yonder, towards the north, stood the Ri^nem 
hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these areyannk- 
ed, dropt away as the snow upon their heads. 
** Great and marvellous bx^ thy worics, just and 
are thy ways, thou King of saints, halleloiah.** 

T. 
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Pronunciatio eU vocii, [et vulHii a getUb modenttU cum 
venuatate, 

Tou.. 

Good deliTery is a graceful managemeni of the voice, 
countenance, and gesture. ^ 



* MB. SPECTATOR, 

* The well reading of the Common*Prayer 
if of so great importance, and so much n^glected» 
that I tadke the liberty to offer to your coq^ideration 
some pai^tioular^ on that sulgect And what more 
worthy your observation than this ? A thing so 
public, and of so high consequence. It js inSead 
wonderful, that the frequent exerpise of it sboidd 
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not make the perfonners of that duty more expert 
in it. Thi9 inability, as I conceive, proceeds from 
the litde care that] is taken of their reading while 
boys, and at school, where, when they are got into 
Latin, they $ure looked upon as above English, the 
reading of which is wholly neglected, or at least 
read to viery little purpose, without any due obser-, 
vations fnade to tnem of the proper accent and 
manner of reading ; by this means they have ac- 
quired such ill habits as will not easily be removed. 
The only way that I know of to remedy this, is to 
propose some person of great ability that way as a 
pattern for them ; example being most effectual to. 
convince the learned, as well as instruct the ig- 
norant. 

* Tou must know, sir, I have been a constant fre* 
quenter of the service of the church of England for 
above these four years last past, and until Sunday was 
seven-night never discovered, to so great a degree, 
the exceuency of the Common-Prayer. When,being 
at James's Gatlick-Hill* church, I heard the ser- 
^ceread so distinctly, so emphatically, and so fer- 
vently, that it was next to an impossibility to be «n- 
attentive. My eyes and my thoughts could not wan • 
der as usual, but were confined to my prayers. I 
then considered I addressed myself to the Aumghty, 
and not to a beautiful face. And when I reflected 
on my former performances of that duty, I found I 
had run it over as a matter of form, in comparison 
to the manner in which I then discharjged it. My 
mind was really affected, and fervent wishes accom- ^ 
panied my words. The Confession was read with 
such resigned humility, the Absolution with such a. 

* Or Qarlick-liltlie. The rector of this parish at that 
tlitte was Mr. Philip Stublw, afterward archdeacon of 
at Altans, whon ttcellent manner of perfoiming the ser- 
vice was kmg leiaeBbered by the parishionerB. 

Dd 2 
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comfortable authority, the Thanksgivings with such 
a religious joy, as made me feel those affections of 
the mind in a manner I never did before. To re- 
medy therefore the grievance above complained of» 
I humbly propose, that this excellent reader, upon 
the next and every annual assembly of the clergy 
of Sion-coUege, and all other conventions, should 
read prayers before them. For then those that are 
afiraid of stretching their mouths, and spoiling their 
soft voices, will learn to read with clearness, loud- 
ness, and strength. Others that affect a rakish 
negligent air, by folding their arms and lolling on 
^ their books, will be taught a decent behaviour, and 

comely erection of body. Those that read so fast 
as if impatient of their work, may learn to speak 
deUberately. There is another sort of persons 
whom I call Pindaric readers, as being confined to 
no set measure : these pronounce five or six .words' 
with great deliberation, and the five or six subse- 
quent ones with as great celerity; the first part 
of a sentence with a very exalted voice, and the 
latter part with a subnussive one : sometimes again, 
x^ith one sort of a tone, and immediately after with 
a very different one. The gentlemen will learn of 
my admired reader an evenness of voice and delivery; 
and all who are innocent of these affectations, but 
read with such an indifferency as if they did not un- 
derstand the langu^e, may then be infi>rmed of the. 
art of reading movingly and fervently, how to place, 
the emphasis, and give the proper accent to each 
word, and how to vary the voice according to the 
nature of the sentence. There is certainly a very- 
great difference between the reading a prayer and a. 
gazette, which I beg of you to inform a set of read- 
ers, who affect, forsooth, a certain gentleman-like- 
familiarity of tone, and mend the language as they^ 
go on,crying,instead of 'pardoneth and absolvelh^ 
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* pardons and absolves/ There are often [weUy 
dassical scholars, and would think it anunpardon^ 
able sin to read Virgil or Martial with so little taste 
as they do divine service. 

* This indifferency seems to me to arise from the 
endeavour of avoiding the imputation of cant, and 
the false notion of it. It will be proper, therefore, to 
trace the original and signification of this word. 

* Cant' is, by some peopk,derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they say, was a presbyterian minister in 
some illiterate part of Scotland, who by exercise 
and use had obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talk- 
ing in the pulpit in such a dialect, that it is said he 
was understood by none but his own congregation, 
and not by all of them. Since master C^t*s time, 
it has been understood in a larger sensci and sig- 
nifies all sudden eiLclamations, whinings, unusual 
tones, and in fine all praying and preaching, like 
the unlearned of the Presbyterians. But I hope a 
proper elevation of voice, a due emphasis and ac- 
cent, are not to come within this description. So 
that our readers may still be as unlike the Presby- 
terians as they please. The dissenters(I mean such 
as I have heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but 
it is witli sudden jumps from the lower to the higher 
part of them ; and that with so little sense or skill, 
that their elevation and cadence is bawlinff atidmut« 
tering. They make use of an emphasis^ bat so im- 
properly, that it is often placed on some very insig- 
nificant particle, as upon * if or ^ and/ Now, if these 
improprieties have so ereat an effect on the people, 
as we see they have, how great an influence would 
the serviceof our church,containingthebestprayers 
that ever were composed, and that in terms most 
affecting, most humble, and most expressive of our 
wants, and dependence on the object of our worship, 
disposed in most proper order, and void of all con- 

Dd 3 
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fusion ; what inflttence, I say, would these prayers 
have, were they deliyered wim a due emphasis, and 
apposite rising and variation of voice, the sentence 
concluded with a gentle cadence, and, in a wordy 
with such an accent and turn of speech as is pecu- 
liar to prayer? 

* As the matter of worship is now managed, in 
dissenting congregations, you find insignificant 
words and phrases raised by a lively vehemence ; 
in our own churches, the most exalted sense depre* 
dated, by a dispassionate indolence. I remember 

to have heard Dr. S e* say in his pulpit, of 

the Common Prayer, that, at least, it was as per- 
feet as any thing of human institution. If the gen- 
tlemen who err in this kind would please to recol- 
lect the many pleasantries they have read upon, 
those who recite good things wim an ill grace, they 
would go on to think that what in that case is otA^ 
ridiculous, in themselves is impious. But leaving;^ 
this to their own reflections, I shall conclude this: 
trouble with what Ccesar said upon the irregularity^ 
of tone in one who read before him, '^ Do you rea^ 
or sing ? If you sing, you sing very ill.**t 

' Your most humble servant.* 



T. 



* Probably Br. Smalridge. 

t Si legiBf cwUa$: n coMttu^ mak etmiau 
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N*148. MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1711, 



— — — £zcfiq»to jicva# ^pimis i pUaibus una. 

HoR. 2 £p. ii. 212. 

Better one thom plack'd out, than all remain. 

Mt correspondents assure me, that the enormities 
which they lately complained of and I published an 
account of, are so farfrom being amenaed, that new 
evils arise every day to interrupt their conversation, 
in contempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
firom the coffee-house near the Temple, informs me 
that the gentleman who constantly smgs a voluntary 
in spite of the whole company, was more musicd 
than ordinary after reading my paper; and has not 
been contented with that, but has danced up to the 
glass in the middle of the room, and practised mi- 
nuet-steps to his own humming. The incorrigible 
creature has gone still farther, and in the open coffee- 
house, with one hand extended as lead^ug a lady in 
it, he has danced both French and country-dances, 
and admonished his supposed partner by smiles and 
nods to hold up her head and fall back, according to 
the respective facings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
was pleased to clear his throat by coughing and spit- 
ing a full half hour; and as soon as he struck up, 
he appealed to an attorney's clerk in the room, 
whether he hit as he ought, ' Since you from death 
have saved me V and then asked the young fellow 
(pointing to a chancery-bill under his arm) whether 
that was an opera-score he carried or not? Without 
stay bg for an ans wer, he fell into the exercise above 
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mentioned, and practised his airs to the full hoose 
who were turned upon him, without the least shame 
o^ repentance for his former trangressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to do with 
this young fellow, except I declare him an outlaw, 
and pronounce it penal for any one to speak to him 
in the said house which he frequents, and direct 
that he be obliged to drink his tea and coffee, with- 
out sugar, and not receive from any person what- 
soever any thing above mere necessaries. 

As we in England are a sober people, and gene- 
rally inclined rather to a certain basmulness of be- 
haviour in public, it is amazing whence some fellows 
come whom one meets with in this town ; they do 
not at all seem to be the growth of our island; the 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no sense of the 
observation of others, are certainly of foreign ex- 
traction. As for mv part, I am as much surprised 
when I see a talkative Englishman, as I should be 
to see the Indian pine growing on one of ouv 
quickset hedges. Where these creatures get sun 
enough, to make them such lively animals and 
dull men, is above my philosophy. 

There are another kind of impertinents which a 
man is perplexed with in mixed company, and those 
are your loud speakers. These treat mankind as if 
we were all deaf; they do not express but declare 
themselves. Many of these are guilty of this out- 
rage out of vanity, because they think all they say 
is well : or that they have their own persons in such 
veneration, that they believe nothing which concerns 
them can be insignificant to any oody else. For 
these people's sake, t have often ^amented that we 
cannot close our ears with as much ease as we can 
our eyes. It is very uneasy that we must necessarily 
be under persecution. Next to these bawlers, is a 
troublesome creature who comes with the air of your 
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friend and your intimate, and that is your whisperer. 
There is one of them at a cpfiee-house which I my- 
self frequent, who observing me to be a man pretty 
well made for secrets, gets by me, and with a whis- 
per tells me things which all the town knows. It 
IS no very hard matter to guess at the source of this 
impertinence, which is nothing else but a method 
or mechanic art of being wise. You never see any 
frequent in it, whom you can suppose to have any 
thing in the world to do. These persons are worse 
than bawlers, as much as a secret enemy is more 
dangerous than a declared one. I wish that my 
coffee-house friend would take this for an intima- 
tion, that I have not heard one word he has told me 
for these several years ; whereas he now thinks me 
the most trusty repository of his secrets. The whis- 
perers have a pleasant way of ending the close con- 
versation, with saying aloud, * Do not you think so t 
Then whisper again, and then aloud, ' but you know 
that person :* then whisper again. The thmg would 
be well enough, if they whispered to keep die folly 
of what they say among friends ; but, alas, they do 
it to preserve the importance of their thoughts. I am 
sure I could name you more than one person whom 
no man living ever heard talk upon any subject in 
nature, or ever saw in his whole life ¥dth a book in 
his hand, that, I know not how, can whisper some- 
thing like knowledge of what has and does pass in 
the world ; which you would think he learned from 
some familiar spirit that did not think him worthv to 
receive the whole story. But in truth whisperers deal 
only in half accounts of what they entertain you with. 
A great help to their discourse is, * That the town 
says, and people begin to talk very freely, and they 
ha!d it from persons too considerable to be named 
what they will tell you when things are riper.' My 
friend hsis winked upcatne any day since he came to 
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town last, and has communicated to me as a secret, 
Chat he designed in a vety shor^ time to tell me a 
secret; but I shall know what he means, he now 
assures me, in less than a fortnights time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of mankind, 
I mean the ladies, to take up a whole pitper upon 

grievances which concern the men only ; out snail 
umbly propose, that we change fools for an expe- 
joment only. A certain set of ladies complain they 
are frequently perplexed with a visitaiit, who atfects 
to be wiser than they are ; which character he hopes 
to presenre by an obstinate gravity, and great guard 
against discovering his opinion upon any occasion 
whatsoever* A painful silence has hitherto gained 
him no farther advantage, than that as he might, if 
he had behaved himself with freedom, been excepted 
against but as to this and that particular, he now 
onends in the whole. To relieve these ladies, my 
good friends, and correispondents, I shall exchange 
my dancing outlaw for their dumb visitant, and 
assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer; in order to whidi, I have sent them by the 
penny-post the following letters for their conduct 
m their new conversations. 

' SIR, 

' I HAVE, you may be sure, heard of your 
irregularities without regard to my observations upon 
you; but shall not treat you with so much rigour 
as you deserve. If you will give yourself the trouble 
to repair to the place mentioned in the postscript* 
to this letter at seven this evening, you will be con- 
ducted into a spacious room well-lighted, where 
there are ladies and music. You will see a young 

* No postscript ia the Spoct. in L 
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lady laughing next the window to the street; you 
i4ay take her out, for she ioves you as well as she 
does any man, though she never saw you before* 
She never thought in her life, any more than your- 
self. She will not be surprised when you accost 
her, nor concerned when you leave her. Hasten 
from a place where you are laughed at, to one where 
you will be admired. You are of no consequence, 
therefore go where you will be welcome for being so* 

• Your humble servant.' 

* SIR, 

* Thb ladies whom you visit, think a wise 
man the most imperlinent creature living, therefore 
you cannot be ofiended that they are displeased with 
you. Why will you take pains to appear wise, 
where you would not be the more esteemed for be- 
ing really so? Come to us; forget the gijgglers ; let 
your inclination go along with you whether you 
speak or are silent; and let all such women as are 
in a clan or sisterhood go their own way; th^re is 
no room for you in that company who are ot the 
coimmon taste of the sex. 

' For woman bom to be controird 
Stoop to the forward and the bold ; 
Affect the haaghty and the prond, 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud.^* 

•WaUer. 
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N* 149. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1711. 



Oil in manu sit quern esse dementem velU, 
"Quern sapere, quern sanariy quern in nunrbum ti(;t£t, 
Quern eanird amsarif quem aecersiriy quern expkti, 

Cacil. apud Tdlu 

Who has it in her pow'r to make men mad. 
Or wise, or sick, or well: and who can choose 
The object of her appetite at pleasure. 

The following letter, and my answer, shall take up 
the present speculation. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM the young widow of a country gentle- 
man, who has left me entire midtress of a large for- 
tune, which he agreed to as an equivalent for the 
difference in our years. In these circumstances it 
18 not extraordinary to have a crowd of admirers ; 
which I have abridged in my own thoughts, and 
reduced to a couple of candidates only, both young, 
and neither of them disagreeable in their persons : 
according to the common way of computing, in one 
the estate more than deserves my fortune, in the 
other my fortune more than deserves the estate. 
When I consider the first, I own I am so far a wo- 
man I cannot avoid being delighted with the thoughts 
of living great; but then he seems to receive such a 
degree of courage from the knowledge of what he 
has, he looks as if he was ^oing to confer an obliga- 
tion on me ; and the readmess he accosts me with, 
makes me jealous 1 am only hearing a repetition <^ 
the same things he has said to a hundred women be- 
fore^ When I consider the other, I see myself ap- 



^ 
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prpached with so much modesty and respect, and 
such a doubt of himself, as betrays, methinks, an 
affection within, and a belief at the same time that 
he himself would be the only gainer by my consent. 
What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both I but since that is impossible, I beg to 
be concluded by your opinion. It is absolutely in 
your power to dispose of 

* Your most obedient servant, 

* SYLViA.' 

'madam, 

* You do me great honour in your applica- • 
tion to me on this important occasion ; I shall there- 
fore talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in 
gratitude for your giving me the authority of one. 
You do not seem to make any great distinction be- 
tween these gentlemen as to their persons; the 
whole question lies upon their circumstances and 
behaviour. If the one is less respectful because he 
is rich, and the other more obsequious because he is 
not so, they are in that point moved by the same 
principle, the consideration of fortune, and youmust 
place them in each other's circumstances before you 
can judge of their inclination. To avoid confusion 
in discussing this point, I will call the richer man 
Strephon, and the other Florio. If you believe Flo- 
rio with Strephon*s rstate would behave himself as 
he does now, Florio is certainly your man ; but if 
you think Strephon, were he in Florio*s condition, 
would be' as obsequious as Florio is now, you ought 
for your own sake to choose Strephon ; for where 
the men are equal, there is no doubt riches ought 
to be a reason for preference. After this manner^ 
my dear child, I would have you abstract them from 
their circumstances ; for you are to take it for 
granted, that he who is very humble only because 

▼OL. II. Be 
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he it poor, w the yery same man in naturey with him 
who IB haughty hecause he is rich. 

* When you have gone thus far, as to cofisid^ the 
fignre they make towards you; yon will please, my 
dear, next to consider the appearance you q^ake to- 
wajrds them. If they are men of dtsceming, they 
can observe the motives of your heart: and Florio 
can see when he is disregarded only upon aceount 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mercenary 
creature ; and^you are still the same thing to Stre- 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only : you lupe 
therefore to consider whether you had rather obligty 
than receive an obligation. 

* The marriage-life is always an inapid, a vexa- 
tious, or a happy condition. The fii^st is, when two 
people of no genius or taste for themselves meet to- 
gether, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancer^ from an 
exact valuation of the land and cash of both parties. 
In this case the young lady's person is no more re- 
garded than the house and improvements in pur- 
chase of an estate; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather than her fortune with her. These make up 
the crowd at vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lum- 
ber of human race, without beneficence towards 
those below thism, or respect towards those above 
them ; and lead a despicable, independent, and use- 
lew life, vnthout sense of the laws of kindness, good- 
nature, mutual offices, and the elegant satisfactions 
which flow from reason and virtue. 

^ The vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two pec^le of quick taste and resentment, put toge- 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and insure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These good people live in 
a constant constraint before company, and too great 
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familiarity alone. When they are within observa- 
tion they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; 
when alone they revile each other's person and con- 
duct. In company they are in a purgatory, when 
only together in a hell. 

* The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each other, without 
principally regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of fortune or beauty. These may still love in spite 
of adversity or sickness: the former we maj in 
some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imagination, and 
you will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person foelpved, has a pleasure, 
even in a woman's mind, beyond show or pomp. You 
are therefore to consider which of your lovers will 
like you best undressed, which will bear with you 
most when out of humour; and your way to this is 
to ask of yourself, wbich of them you value most 
for his own sake? and by that judge which gives 
the greater instances of his valuing you for yourself 
only. 

* After you have expressed some sense of the hum- 
ble approach of Florio, and a little disdain at Stre- 
phon s assurance in his address, you cry out, ^^ What 
an unexceptionable husband could I make out of 
both!" It would therefore, methinks, be a good way 
to determine yourself. Take him in whom what 
you like is not transferable to another ; for if yoa 
choose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
will ever have what you liked in his rival ; but in- 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur<> 
chase every thing that is adventitious in another. 
In plainer terms ; he whom you take for his personal 
perfections will sooner arrive at the gifts of fortune 

Ee2 
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than he whom you take for the sake of his fortune 
attain to personal perfections. If Strephon is not 
as accomplished and agreeable as Florio, marriage 
to you will never make him so; but marriage to you 
may make Florio as rich as Strephon. Therefore to 
make a sure purchase, employ fortune upon certain- 
ties, but do not sacrifice certainties to fortune, 
, ^ I am, your most obedient 

' humble servant* 
T. 
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Nil kabet infeUx paupertas duriu$ in te 
Quitm qudd ridiculos hwrUiksfacit- 



Juv. Sat. ui. 152. 

Wanjt is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 
And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicule. 

Pryden. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morning be-^ 
fore I went last into the country, I heard the hawk- 
ers with great vehemence crying about a paper, in-^ 
titled The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty Purse. 
I had indeed some time before observed, that the 
orators of Grub-street had dealt very much in 
plagues. They have already published m the same 
month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The Plagues of 
a Single Life, The Nineteen Plagues of a Chamber- 
maid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The Plagues of 
a Footman, and ^ The Plague of Plagues.' The suc- 
cess these several plagues met with, probably gave 
occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an empty 
purse* However that be, the same noise so qre- 
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quently repeated under my window, drew me insen- 
sibly to thmk on some of those inconveniences and 
mortifications which usually attend on poverty, and, 
in short, gave birth to the present speculation: fur 
after my rancy had run over the most obvious and 
common calamities which mean fortunes are liable 
to, it descended to those little insults and contempts, 
which though they may seem to dwindle into nothing 
when a man offers to describe them, are perhaps in 
themselves more cutting and insupportable than the 
former. Juvenal with a great deal of humour and 
reason tells us, that nothing bore harder upon a poor 
man in his time, than the continual ridicule which 
his habit and dress afforded to the beaux of Rome: 

Quidf pibd tnateriamprtsbet cauioaquejoc&rum 
Omnilnu hie idem ; si fceda et seiita taeinuty 
8i toga MordidMla est, ei ruptA caleeus aiUr 
PeUe patet^ vel H contuio vulnere cratsum 
Atque recens /intern ostendit non una cicatrix. 

Juv. Sat. iU. 147. 

Add that the rich have still a gibe in store. 
And will be monstrous witty on the poor; 
For the torn snrtout and the tatter'd vest, 
The wretch and SU his wardrobe are a jest; 
The greasy gown snlly'd with often turding, 
Gives a good hint to say the man's in moanung ; 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put. 
He's wounded, see the plaster on his foot. 

Deydbn. 

It is on this occasion that he afterwards adds the 
reflection which I have chosen for my motto: 

Want is the soom of every wealthy £m>1| 
And wit in rags is toni'd to ridicule. 

Dryden. 

It must be confessed that few things make a maft 
appear more despicable, or more prejudice his hear- 

Be3 
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era against what he is going to offer, than an awk- 
ward or pitiful dress ; insomach that I fancy, had 
Tully himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shouldera, *more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired his elo- 
quence. This last reflection made me wonder at 
a set of men, who, vjrithout being subjected to it by 
the unkindness of their fortunes, are contented to 
draw upon themselves the ridicule of the world in 
this particular. I mean such as take it into their 
heads, that the first regular step to be a wit is to 
commence a sloven. It is certain nothing has so 
much debased that, which must have been other- 
wise so great a character ; and I know not how to 
account for it, unless it may possibly be in complai- 
sance to those narrow minds who can have no no* 
tion of the same pereons possessing different accom- 
plishments ; or that it is a sort of sacrifice which 
some men are contented to make to calumny, by 
allowing it to fasten on one part of their character, 
while they are endeavouring to establish another. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom 
is, I am afraid it could plead a long prescription ; 
and probably gave too much occasion for the vul- 
gar definition still remaining among us of a hea- 
then philosopher. 

I have seen the speech of a Terra-filius^ spoke in 
King Charles the Second's reign ; in which he de- 
scribes two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest scholars of their age; and after having 
mentioned the intire friendship between them, con- 
cludes, that, ^ they had but one mind, one purse, one 
chamber, and one hat' The men of business were 
also infected with a sort of singularity little better 
than this. I have heard my father say> that a broad 
brimmed hat, short hair, and unfolded handkerchief, 
were in his time absolutely necessary to denote «k 
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* notable man/ and that he had known two or 
three, who aspired to the character of ^ very nota- 
ble/ wear shoe-strings with great success. 

To the honour of our present age it must be al- 
lowed, that some our greatest geniuses for wit and 
and business have almost intirely broke the neck 
of these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most impor-^ 
tant affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared at 
an assembly, where all the ladies have declared him 
the genteelest man in the company; and in Atticus*, 
though every way one of the greatest geniuses the 
age has produced, one sees nothing particular in his 
dress or carriage to denote his pretensions to wit 
and learning : so that at present a man may venture 
to cock up his hat, and wear a fashionable wig, 
without bemg taken for a rake or a fool. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven is what 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet I re- 
member Mr. Osbom advises his son to appear in his 
habit rather above than below his fortune; and tells 
him that he will find a handsome suit of clothes 
always procures some additional respectf. I have 
indeed myself observed that my banker ever bows 
lowest to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ; 
and writes me * Mr.* or * Esq.' according as he sees 
me dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with an adventure 
which I was myself an eye-witness of very lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a celebrated 
coffee-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long when there came in an elderly man very meanly 
dressed, and sat down by me ; he had a thread-bare 
loose, coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 
himself warm, and not to favour his under suit, 

* Probably Mr. Addison. 

t Adf ice to a Sod, by Francis Osbom, Esq. part i. sec 2S. 
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which seemed to have been at least its contempo- 
rary : his short wig and hat were both answerable 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
thanhecalled fora dish of tea; but as several gentle- 
men in the room wanted other things, the boys of 
the house did notthink themselves at leisure to mind 
him. I could observe the old fellow was very un- 
easy at the afiront, and at his being obliged to re- 
peat his commands several times to no j^urpose; 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brown sugar; which so raised his indignation, 
that after several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, * why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there T pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
table. The boy of the house replied with a good 
deal of pertness, ^ that his master had two sorts of 
customers, and that the gentleman at the other table 
had given him many a sixpence for yriping his shoes/ 
By this time the young Templar, who found his ho- 
nour concerned in the dispute, and that the eyes of 
the whole coffee-house were upon him, had thrown 
aside a paper he had in his hand, and was coming 
towards us, while we at the table made what haste 
we could to get away from the impending quarrel, 
but were all of us surprised to see him as he ap- 
proached nearer put on an air of deference and re- 
spect. To whom the old man said, * Hark you, 
sirrah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once 
more, but will take effectual care for the future, 
that your prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of 
xascals to insult your father/ 

Though I by no means approve either the impu- 
dence of the servants or the extravagance of the son, 
I cannot but tliink the old gentleman was in some 
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measure justly served for walking in tndsquerade, I 
mean appearing in a dress so much l[>eneatli his 
quality and estate. X. 
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Maxwuu virtuieMJacere cmnes necesse est vohiptaie dommante. 

TuLL. de Fin. 

Where pleasure prevails, all the greatest virtues will 
lose tiieir power. 

I KNOW no one character that gives reason a greater 
shock, at the same time that it presents a good ridi- 
culous image to the imagination, than that of a man 
of wit and pleasure about the town. This descrip- 
tion of a man of fashion, spoken by some with a 
mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others with great 
gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every body's 
mouth that spends any time in conversation. My 
frieud Will Honeycomb has this expression very 
frequently; and 1 never could understand by the 
story which follows, upon his mention of such a 
one, but that his man of wit and pleasure was either 
a drunkard, too old for wenching, or a young lewd 
fellow with some liveliness, who would converse 
with you, receive kind offices of you, and at the 
same time debauch your sister, or lie with your 
wife. According to his description, a man of wit, 
when he could have wenches for crowns a-piece 
which he liked quite as well, would be so extrava- 
gant as to bribe servants, make false friendships, 
ngbt relations; I say, according to him, plain and 
simple vice was too little for a man of wit and 
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pleasure ; -but he would leave an easy and accessi- 
ble wickedness, to come at the same thing with ' 
only the addition of certain falsehood and possible 
murder. Will thinks the town grown very dull, in 
that we do not hear so much as we used to do of 
those cozcombSy whom (without observing it) he de- 
scribes as the most infamous rogues in nature, with 
relation to friendship, love, or conversation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of life, 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as these 
will arise from a constant application to such blan- 
i dishments as naturally root out the force of reason 

^*., and reflection, and substitute in their place a general 

impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency of 
inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man's chief purpose, dis- 
appoints itself; and the constant application to it 
palls the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the 
sense of our inability for that we wish, with a dig* 
relish of every thing else. Thus the intermediate 
seasons of the man of pleasure are more heavy 
than one would impose upon the vilest criminal. 
Take him when he is awaked too soon after a de- 
bauch, or disappointed in following a worthless 
woman without truth, and there is no man livii^ 
whose being is such a weight or vexation as his isk 
He is an utter stranger to the pleaang reflections 
in the evening of. a well-spent day, or die gladness 
of heart or quickness of spirit m the morning after 
profound sleep or indolent slumbers. He is not to 
be at ease any longer than he can keep reason and 
good sense without his curtains ; otherwise he will 
be haunted with the reflection, that he could not 
believe such a one, the woman, that upon trial he 
found her. What has he got by his conquest, but 
to think meanly of her for whom a day or two be- 
fore he had the highest honour ? And of himself 
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for perhaps wronging the man whom of all men 
Imng he hunself would least willingly have in- 
jured ? 

Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts him- 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any good 
office in life which contradicts the gaiety of the 
present hour. You may indeed observe in people 
of pleasure a certain complacency and absence of 
all severity, which the habit of a loose unconcerned 
life gives them ; but tell the man of pleasure your 
secret wants, cares, or sorrows, and you will find 
that he has given up the delicacy of his pasdions to 
the cravings of his appetites. He litde knows the 
perfect joy he loses, for the disappointing gratifica- 
tions which he pursues. He looks at Pleasure as 
she approaches, and comes to him with the recom« 
mendation of warm wishes, gay looks, and grace- 
ful motion ; but he does not observe liow she leaves 
his presence with disorder, impotence, down-cast 
shame, and conscious imperfection. She makes 
our youth inglorious, our age shameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us twenty ii^imations in 
an evening of several hags whose blobm was given 
up to his arm ; and would raise a value to himself 
for having had^ as the phrase is, * very good women/ 
Will's good women are tlie comfort of his heart, 
and support him, I warranty by the memory of past 
interviews with persons of their condition. No, 
there, is not in the world an occasion wherein vice 
makes so fantastical a figure, as at the meeting of 
two old people who have been partners in unwar- 
rantable pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady that 
she once had a good set, or a defunct wencher 
that he once was the admired thing of the town, 
are satires instead of applauses ; but on the other 
side, consider the old age of those who have passed 
their days in labour, industry, and virtue ; their 
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delays make them but appear the more venerable, 
and the imperfections of their bodies are beheld as 
a misfortune to human society that their make is 
so little durable. 

But to return more directly to my man of wit and 
pleasure. In all orders of men, wherever this is the 
chief character^ the person who wears it is a negli- 
gent friend, father, and husband, and entails poverty 
on his unhappy descendants. Mortgages, disease, 
and settlements, are the legacies a man of wit and 
pleasure leaves to his family. All the poor rogues 
that make such lamentable speeches after every 
sessions at Tyburn, were, in their way, men of wit 
and pleasure before they fell into the adventures 
which brought them thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man*s 
affairs, are the natural effects of being addicted to 
pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman and bank- 
ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either whose 
chjief purpose of life is delight. The chief cause that 
this pursuithas been in all ages received with so much 
quarter from the soberer part of mankind, has been 
that some men of great talents have sacrificed them- 
selves to it. The sh inin^ qualities of such people have 
given a beauty to whatever they were engaged in, and 
a mixture of wit has recommended madness. For let 
ai^ man who knows what it is to have passed much 
time in a series of jollity, mirth, wit, or humorous 
entertainments, look back at what he was all that 
while a doing, and he will find that he has been at 
one instant sharp to some man he is sorry to have of- 
fended , impertinent to some one it was cruelty to treat 
with such freedom, ungracefully noisy at such a time, 
unskilfully open at such a time, unmercifully calum- 
nious at such a time; and from the whole course of 
his applauded satisfactions, unable in the end to re- 
co^ect any circumstance which can add to the enjoy*- 
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ment of his own mind alone, or which he would p«t 
his character u pon , with other men. Thus it is with 
those who are best made for becoming pleasures ; 
but how monstrous is it in the generality of man- 
kind who pretend this way, without genius or incli- 
nation towards it! The scene then is wild to an 
extravagance : that is, as if fools should mimic mad- 
men. Pleasure of this kind is the intemperate meals 
and loud jollities of the common rate of country 
gentlemen, whose practice and way of enjoyment is 
to put an end as fast as they can to that little par- 
ticle of reason they have when they are sober. 
These men of wit and pleasure dispatch their senses 
as fast as possible by drinking until they cannot 
taste, smoking until they cannot see, and roaring 
until they cannot hear. T. 
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HoM. II. Ti. 146. 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

Pope. 

There is no sort of people whose conversation is 
' so pleasant as that of military men, who derive 
their courage and magnanimity from thought and 
reflection. The many adventures which attend 
their way of life makes their conversation so full of 
incidents, and gives them so frank an air in speak- 
ing of what they have been witnesses of, that no 
company can be more amiable than that of men of 
sense who are soldiers. There is a certain irregu- 
lar-way in their narrations or discourse^ which £aft 
VOL. II. r f 
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•omedii&g iatre warm and j^easing than we meet 
among men who are used to adjust and methodize 
their diougbts. 

I was tms evening walking in the fields with my 
friendCfl^tam Sentry ,and I could not, from the many 
xelations which I drew him into of what passed when 
be was in the senrice, forbear expressing my won- 
der, that the * fear of death,* which we, the rest of 
mankind, arm ourselves against with so much con- 
templation, reason^ and philosophy, should appear 
• so httle in camps, that common men march into 
. op«i breaches, meet opposite battalions, not only 
without reluctance but with alacrity. My friend 
answered what I said in the following manner; 
* What you wonder at may very naturally be the 
subject of admiration to all who are not conversant 
, in camps ; but when a man has spent some time in 
that way of life, he observes a certain mechanic 
courage which the ordinary race of men become 
masters of from acting always in a crowd. They 
see indeed many drop, but then they see many 
more alive; they observe themselves escape very 
niaiTOwly, and they do not know why they should 
not again. Besides which general way of loose 
thinking, they usually spend the other part of their 
time in pleasures upon which their minds are so 
entirely bent, that short labours or dangers are but 
H cheap purchase of jollity, triumph, victory, fresh 
quarters, new scenes, and uncommon adventures. 
Such are the thoughts of the executive part of an 
mrmy, and indeed of the gross of mankind in gene- 
ral ; but none of these men of mechanical coura^ 
have ever made any great figure in the profession of 
jmxkfi. Those who are formed for command, are such 
-as hai^ j^asoned themselves, out of a consideration 
of gn^ter good than length of days, into soch a 
Aegl%ence of their being, as to make it their first po- 
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sition, that it is one day to be resigned ; andstnc^ 
it is, in the prosecution of worthy actions and ser- 
vice of mankind, they can put it to habitual hazard* 
The event of our designs, say they, as it relates to. 
others, is uncertain ; but as it relates to ourselves it 
must be prosperous,while we are in the pursuit of our 
du ty,ana witliin the terms upon Which Providence haa 
insured our happiness, whether we die or live. All 
that nature has prescribed must be good; and a* 
death is natural to us, it is absurdity to fear it. Fear 
loses its purpose when we are sure it cannot pre* 
serve us, and we should draw resolution to meet it 
from the impossibility to escape it Without a re* 
signation to the necessity of dying, there can be no 
capacity in man to attempt any thing that is glori* 
ous: but when they have once attained to that 
perfection, the pleasures of a life spent in martial 
adventures are as great as any of which the human 
mind is capable. The force of reason gives a certain 
beauty mixed with the Conscience of well-doing and 
thirst of glory, to all which before was terrible and 
ghastly to the imagination. Add to this, that the 
fellowship of danger, the common good of mankind; 
the general cause, and the manifest .virtue you may 
observe in so many men,who made no figure until that 
day, are so many incentives to destroy the little con'« 
sideration of their own persons. Such are the heroio 
part of soldiers who are qualified for leaders. As to 
the rest whom i before spoke of, I know not hpw it is, 
but they arrive at a certain habit of being void o£ 
thought, insomuch that on occasion of the most im- 
minent danger they are still in the same indifierence^ 
Nay, I remember an instance of a gay Frenchman,* 

* The Frenchman here alluded to was the Chevalier d« 
PlouriUe8,ii lientenant-general under the Prince of Conde, 
at the battle of Senelf, in 1674» 
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who was led on in battle by a fuperior officer, 
(whose conduct it was his custom to speak of al- 
ways with contempt and raillery) and in the begin- 
ning of the action received a would he was sensible 
was mortal ;. his reflection on this occasion was, *' 1 ' 
wish I could live another hour, to see how this hlun- 
dering'coxcomb will get clear of this business/' 

* I remember two young fellows who rid in the 
same squadron of a troop of horse, who were ever 
together ; they eat, they draok, they intrigued ; in 
a word, all their passions and affections seemed to 
tend the same way, and they appeared serviceable 
to each other in them. We were in the dusk of the 
evening to march over a river, and the troop these 
gentlemen belonged to were to be transported in a 
ferry-boat, as fast as they could. One of the frienda 
was now in the boat, while the other was drawn up 
with others by the water-side, waiting the return of 
the boat. A disorder happened in the passage by 
an unruly horse ; and a gentleman who had the 
rein of his horse negligently under his arm, was 
forced into the water by his horse's jumping over. 
The friend on the shore cried out, '^ Who is that is 
drowned, trow ?** He was immediately answered, 
•f Your friend Harry Thompson." He very gravely 
replied, *^ Ay, he had a maa horse.** This short epi* 
thet horn such a familiar, without more words, gave 
me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 
opinion of the friendship of companions. Thus is 
affection and every other motive of life in the gene- 
rality rooted out by the present busy scene about 
them : they lament no man whose capacity can be 
supplied by another ; and where men converse with* 
out delicacy, the next man you meet will serve as 
i^ell its he v/hom you have lived with half your. 
Hfe. To such the devastation of countries, the mi- 
sery of inhabitants, the ories of the pillaged, and the 
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silent sorrow of the great unfortunate, are ordmary 
objects; their minds are bent upon the little grati- 
fications of their own senses and appetites, forgetful 
of compassion, insensible of glory, avoiding only 
shame ; their whole hearts taken up with the triviid 
hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
the fine gentleman in that band of men is such a 
one as I have now in my eye, who is foremost in all 
danger to which he is ordered. His officers are his 
friends and companions, as they are men of honuor 
and gentlemen ; the private men his brethren, as 
they are of his species. He is beloved of all that 
behold him. They wish him in danger as he views 
their ranks, that Uiey may have occasions to save 
him at their own hazard. Mutual love is the order 
of the files where he commands ; every man afraid 
for himself and his neighbour, not lest their com* 
mander should punish them, but lest he should be 
offended. Such is his regiment who knows man- 
kind, and feels their distresses so far as to prevent 
them. Just in distributing what is their due, he 
would think himself below their tailor to wear a 
snip of their clothes in lace upon his own ; and be« 
low the most rapacious agent should he enjoy a far- 
thing above his own pay. Go on, brave man I im- 
mortal glory is thy fortune, and immortal happiness 
thy reward.' T. 
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Hahet natura Mt fOiamm omnliefn rerum sic virendi mo- 
^um; senectuB aniem peraeHo ^utia eM tttnquam fabulm, 
Cmjus defttiigationem fugere debetmu, prasertim adijunctA 
Mtietate. Tull. de Senect. 

life, as w«11^8 all other things, hath its bounds assign- 
.ed by nature; and its conclusion, like the last act of a 
play, is old age, the fatigue of which we ought to shun, 
especially mrhen our appetites are fully satisfied. 

Of all the impertinent wishes which we hear ex- 
pressed in conversation, there is not one more un- 
worthy a gentleman or a man of liberal education, 
than that of wishing one's self younger, I have ob- 
served this wish is usually made upon sight of some 
object which gives the idea of a past action, that it 
is no dishonour to us that we cannot now repeat ; or 
else on what was in itself shameful when we per- 
formed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish or a dis- 
solute mmd if we want our youth again only for the 
strength of bones and sinews which we once were 
masters of. it is (as my author has it) as absurd in 
an old man tp "Wish for the strength of a youth, as it 
would be in a young man to wish for the streng;th.of 
a bull or a horse. These wishes are both equally 
out of nature, which should direct in all things that 
are not contradictory to justice, law, and reason. 
But though every old man has been young, and 
every young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a 
mostunnaturalmisunderstandingbetween those two 
stagesoflife. This unhappy want of commerce arise* 
from the insolent arrogance or exultation in youth, 
and the irrational despondence or self-pity in age. A 
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young: man whose passion and ambition is to be good 
and wise, and an old one who has no inclination tp 
be lewd or debauched, are quite unconcerned in 
this speculation ; but the cocking young fellow who 
treads upon the toes of his elders, and the old fool 
who envies the saucy pride he sees him in, are the 
objects of our present contempt and derision. Con- 
tempt and derision aie harsh words ; but in what 
manner can one give advice to a youth in the pur- 
suit and possession of sensual pleasures, or afford 
pity to an old man in the impotence and desire of 
enjoying them ? When young men in public placet 
betray in their deportment an abandoned resigna- 
tion to their appetites, they give to sober minds a 
prospect of a despicable age, which, if not inter- 
rupted by death in the midst of their follies, must 
certainly come. When an old man bewails the loss 
of such gratifications which are passed, he discovers 
a monstrous inclination to that which it is not in the 
course of Providence to recal. The state of an old 
man, who is dissatisfied merely for his being such, 
is the most out of all measures of reason and good 
sense of any being we have any account of from the 
highest angel to the lowest w(>rm. How miserable 
is the contemplation to consider a libidinous old 
man (while all created beings^ besides himself and 
devils, are followipg the order of Providence) fret- 
ting at the course of things, and being almost the 
sole malecontent in the creation. But let us a little 
reflect upon what he has lost by the number of yearsn 
The passions which he had in. youth are not to be 
obeyed, as they were then, but reaspn is more pow-f 
erful now. without the distutbance of them. An old 
gentleman^ the other day Jn. discourse with a friend . 

of his (reflecting upon some adventures they had in 
vouth together) cried out, /Oh Jack, those were | 

hiippy days !* * That is true,' replied his (rieDdi ' but J 
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methtnks we go about our busiDess more quietly 
than we did t£en.' One would think it should be 
no Bmall satisfaction to have gone so far in our jour- 
ney that the heat of the day is over with us. When 
iife itself is a fever, as it is in licentious youth, the 
pleasures of it are no other than the dreams of a 
man in that distemper ; and it is as absurd to wish 
the return of that season of life, as for a man in 
health to be sorry for the loss of gilded palaces, 
fairy walks, and flowery pastures, with which he 
remembers he was entertained in the troubled slum- 
bers of a fit of sickness. 

As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our 
being, the conscience of a good fame, the contem- 
plation of another life, the respect and commerce of 
honest men, our capacities 'for such enjoyments are 
enlarged by years. While health endures, the latter 
part of life, in the eye of reason, is certainly the 
more eligible* The memory of a well-spent youth 
giresa peaceal})e, unmixed, and elegant pleasure to 
the mind ; and to such who are so unfortunate as 
not to be able to look back on youth with satisfac- 
tion, they may give themselves no little consolation 
that they are under no temptation to repeat their 
follies, and that they at present despise them. It 
was prettily said, ' He that would be long an old 
man, must begin early to be one :' It is too late to 
resign a thing after a man is robbed of it; therefore 
it is necessary that before the arrival of age we bid 
adieu to the pursuits of youth, otherwise sensual 
habits will Irve in our imaginations, when our limbs 
cannot be^ subsefvient to them. Tlie poor fellow 
who lost his ann last siege, wiH tc41 you, be feels 
the fingers that are buried in Zanders aohe every 
eold morning al Chelsea. 

The fond kamour of appearing in the gay and fa* 
shionAMe worlds and being applauded for triml 
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excellencies, is wtiat makes youth have age in con- 
tempt, and makes age resign with so ili a grace the 
qualifications of youth : but this in both sexes is in- 
verting all things, and turning the natural course of 
our minds, which should build their approbations 
and dislikes upon what nature and reason dictate,^ 
into chimera and confusion. 

A^e in a virtuous person, of either sex, carries in 
it an authority which makes it preferable to all the 
pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, and 
consulted with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
they are such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
the enumeration of the imperfections and advan- 
tages of the younger and later years of man, they 
are so near in their condition , that, methinks, it should 
be incredible we see so little commerce of kindness 
between them. If we consider youth and age with 
Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youth has 
many more chances to be near it than age ; what 
youth can say more than an old man, ' he shall live 
until night 1' Youth catches distempers more easily, 
its sickness is more violent, and its recovery more 
doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many more 
days, so cannot the old man. The youth's hopes 
are ill grounded ; for what is more foolish than to 
place any confidence upon an uncertainty? But the 
old man has not room so much as to hope; he is still 
happier than the youth, he has already enjoyed what 
the other does but hope for. One wishes to live 
long, the other has lived long. But, alas, is there 
any thing in human life, the duration of which can 
be called long? There is nothing which must end, 
to be valued for its continuance. If hours, days, 
months, and years pass away, it is no matter what 
hour, what day, what month, or what year we die. 
The applause of a good actor is due to him at what- 
ever scene of the play he makes his exit. It is thus 
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in the life of a man of sense, a short life is suffici»it 
to manifest himself a man of honour and virtue ; 
when he ceases to be such he has lived too long ; 
and while he is such, it is of no consequence to him 
how long he shall be so, provided he is so to his 
life's end. T. 
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Nemo repentiftUt turpisrimus' 



Jnv.Sat.ii.8S. 

No man e'er reach'd the heights of vice at first. 

Tate. 

' MR. SPKCTATOR, 

*' You are frequent in the mention of matters 
which concern tlie feminine world, and take upon 
you to be very severe against men upon all tlfose 
occasions : but all this while ! am afraid you have 
been very little conversant with women, or you 
would know the generality of them are not so angry 
as you imagine at the general vices among us. I 
am apt to believe (begging your pardon) that yoa 
are still what I myself was ohce, a queer modest 
fellow ; and therefore, for your information, shall 
give you a short account of myself, and the reasons 
why I was forced to wench, drink, play, and do 
every thing which are necessary to the character 
of a man of wit and pleasure, to be well with the 
ladies. 

* You are to know then that I was bred a gentle- 
man, and had the finishing part of my educatioQ 
under a man of great probity, wit, and learning, in. 
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one of our universities. I will not deny but this 
made my behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
thought rather than action; and a man of a quite 
contrary character, who never thought in his life ral- 
lied me one day upon it, and said, «he believed I 
was still a virgin.' There was a young lady of vir- 
tue present, and I was not displeased to favour the 
insinuaUon ; but it had a quite contrary effect from 
what I expected. I was ever after treated with 
great coldness both by that lady and all the rest of 
my acquaintance. In a very li tde time I never came 
into a room but I could hear a whisper, ' Here comes 
the maid. A girl of humour would oh some occa- 
sion say, ' Why, how do vou know more than anv 
of usr An expression of that kind was generally 
followed by a loud laugh. In a word, for no other 
fault m the world than that they really thoucht me 
as innocent as themselves, I became of no conse- 
quence among them, and was received always upon 
the foot of a jest. This made so strong an impres- 
sjoo upon me, that I resolved to be as agreeable as 
the best of the men who laughed at me ; but I ob- 
served It was nonsense for me to be impudent at first 
among those who knew me. My character for mo- 
desty was so notorious wherever I had hitherto an- 
peared. that I resolved to shew my new face in new 
quarters of the worid. My first step I chose with 
judgment; for I went to Astrop*, and came down 
among a crowd of academics, at one dash, the im- 
pudentest fellow they had ever seen in their lives. 
Flushed with this success, I made love and was 
liappy. Upon this conquest I thought it would be 
unlike a genaeman to stay long with my mistress, 

elilfc * JSu*t«a.^ Oxfordshire ; i»to which Doctor BmA. 
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and crossed the country to Bury.* I could give 
you a very good account of myself at that place also. 
At these two ended my first summer of gallantry. — 
The winter following, you would wonder at it, but I 
relapsed into, modesty upon coming among people 
of figure in London, yet not so much but that the 
ladies who had formerly laughed at me, said, ' Bless 
lis ! how wonderfully that gentleman is improved T 
Some familiarities about the play-houses towards 
the end of the ensuing winter, made me conceive 
new hopes of adventures . And instead of returning 
the next summer to Astrop or Bury, I thought my- 
self qualified to go to Epsom, and followed a young 
woman, whose relations were jealous of my place in 
her favour, to Scarborough. I carried my point, and 
in my third year aspired to go to Tunbridge, and in 
the autumn of the same year made, my appearance 
at Bath. I was now got into the way of talk proper 
for ladies, and was run into a vast acquaintance 
among them, which I always improved to the best 
advantage. In all this course of time, and some 
years following, I found a sober modest man was 
always looked upon by both sexes as a precise un- 
fashioned fellow of no life or spirit. It was ordinary 
for a man who had been drunk in good company, or 
passed a night with a wench, to speak of it next day 
before women for whom he had the greatest respect. 
He was reproved, perhaps, with a blow of the fan, 
or with an *oh fie!' but the angry lady still pre- 
served an apparent approbation in her countenance. 
He was called a strange wicked fellow, a sad wretch ; 
he shrugs his shoulders, swears, receives another 
blow, swears again hie did not know he swore, and 
all was well. You might often see men game in the 

* Bury-fair. A place of fashionable r^rt 
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presence of women, and throw at once for more 
than they were worth, to recommend themselves 
as men of spirit. I found by long experience that 
the loosest principles and most abandoned beha- 
viour, carried all before them in pretensions to wo- 
men of fortune. The encouragement given to 
people of this stamp made me soon throw ofif the 
remaining impressions of a sober education. In 
the above-mentioned places, as well as in town, I 
always kept company with those who lived most 
at large; and in the process of time I was a pretty 
rake among the men, and a very pretty fellow 
among the women. I must confess, I had some 
melancholy hours upon the account of the narrow- 
ness of my fortune, but my conscience at the same 
time gave me the comfort that I had qualified my- 
self for marrying a fortune. 

' When 1 had lived in this manner for some time, 
and became thus accomplished, I was now in the 
twenty-seventh year of my age, and about the forty- 
seventh of my constitution, my health and estate 
wasting very fast; when I happened to fall into the 
company of a very pretty young lady in her own 
disposal. I entertained the company, as we men of 
gallantry generally do, with the many haps and dis- 
asters, watchings under windows, escapes from 
jealous husbands, and several other perils. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed with one 
that knew the world so well, and calked so fine ; 
with Desdemona, all her lover said affected her ; 
' it was strange, it was wondrous strange.' In a 
word, I saw the impression I had made upon her, 
and with a very little application the pretty thing 
has married me. There is so much charm in her 
innocence and beauty, that I do now as much de- 
test the course I have been in for many years, as I 
tver did before I entered into it. 

VOL. II. . ^ S 
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* What I intend, Mr. Sfectator, by wriUi^ all 
tbis to you, is that you would, before you go any 
further with your panegyrics on the fair sex, give 
them some lectures upon their silly approbations. 
— It is that I am weary of vice, and that it was 
not my natural way, that I am now so far recover* 
ed as not to bring this believing dear creature to 
contempt and poverty for her generosity to me. At 
the same time tell the youth of good education of 
our sex, that they take too little care of improving 
themselves in little things. A good air at entering 
into a room, a proper audacity in expressing him* 
self with gaiety and gracefulness, would make a 
young gentleman of virtue and sense capable of 
discountenancing the shallow impudent rogues, 
that shine among the women. 

' Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you are a 
very sagacious person, but you are so great with 
Tully of late, that I fear you will contemn these 
things as matters of no consequence : but believe 
me, sir, they are of the highest importance to hu- 
man life ; and if you can do any thing towards 
opening fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upon 
all your contemporaries who are fathers, husbands, 
or brothers to females. 

' Your most affectionate humble servant, 

T. « SIMON honeycomb/ 
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--^— B^migictgtfUtducimi 
In mala 

HoR. Ars Poet. t. 4S1. 

These things wbiebfiow seem frivoletuf and slight^ 
Will prove of serious^eonseqiieiice. 

Roscommon. 

I HAVE more than once taken notice of an indecent 
Kcence taken in diisconrse, wherein the conversa- 
tion on one part i« invokrntary, and the effect of 
some necessary circumstance. This happens ioi 
travelling together m the same hired coach, sitting 
near each other in any public assembly, or the 
Kke. I have, upon making observations of this 
0Ort, receit^^d innumerable messages from that 
part of the fair sex whose lot in life it is to be of 
any trade or ptibltc way of life. They are all, to 
a woman, urgent wHh me to lay before the world 
the unhappy chrcumstances they are under from 
the unreasonable liberty which is taken in their 
presence, to talk on what subject it is thought fit 
by every coxcomb who wants understanding or 
breeding. One or two of these complaints I shall 
set down. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* 1 KEEP a coffee-house, and am one of those 
whom you have thought fit to mention as an Idol 
some time agov I suffered a good deal of raillery 
upon that occasion; but shall heartily forgive you, 
who are the cause of it, if you will do me justice in 
aaodier point. What 1 ask of you, is, U> acquaint 
my customers (who tee otherwise very good ones) 

Gg2 
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thai I am unavoidably hasped in hiy bar, and cannot 
help hearing the improper discourses they are pleas* 
ed to entertain me with. They strire who shall say 
the most immodest things in my hearing. At the 
same time half a dozen of them loll at the bar staring 
just in my face, ready to interpret my locks and ges- 
tures according to dieir own imaginations. In this 
passive condition I know not where to cast my eyes^ 
place my hands, or what to employ myself in. But 
this confusion is to be a jest, and I hear them say 
in the end, with an insipid air of mirth and subtlety. 
Let her alone, she knows as well as we, for all she 
looks so. Good Mr. Spectator, persuade gentlemea 
that it is out of all decency. Say it is possible a 
woman maybe modest and yet keep a public-house. 
Be pleased to argue, that in truth the affront is the 
more unpardonable because I am obliged to suffer 
it, and cannot fly from it. I do assure you, sir, the 
; cheerfulness of life which would arise from the honest 

fain I have, is utterly lost to me, from the endless, 
at, impertinent pleasantries which I hear from 
morning to night. In a word, it is too much for 
' me to hear; and I desire you to acquaint them, 

that I will keep pen and ink at the bar, and write 
down all they say to me, and send it to you for the 
press. It is possible when they see how empty 
what they speak, without the advantage of an im- 
pudent countenance and gesture, will appear, they 
may come to some sense of themselves, and the in«> 
suits they are guilty of towards me. 

* I am, SIR, 
' Your most humble servant, 

' THE IDOL.' 

This representation is so just, that it is bard to 
speak of it without an indignation which perhaps 
would appear too elevated to such as can be guilty 
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of this itihirTmin trefrtment, where they see they 
sflfront a modest, phtn^ and ingeaaous behaviour. 
This eonrespondent is not the only sniTerer in this 
kind, for I have hmg* letters both from the Royal 
and New Exchange on the same subject They 
tell me that a young* fbp cannot buy a pair of 
gloves, bnt he is at the same lime straining for 
some if^genious ribaldry to say to the young woman 
who helps them on. It is no small addition to the 
calamity, that the rogues buy as hard as the plain- 
est and modestest customers they have; besides 
which, they loll upon their counters half an hour 
longer than they need, to drive away other cus- 
tomers, who are to share their impertinences with 
ilie milHner, or go to another shop. Letters from 
Cliange- alley are full of the same evil; and the girls 
tell me, except I can chase some eminent merchants 
Irom their shops they shall in a short time fail. It 
is Tery nnaccountable, that men can have so little 
deference to all mankind who pass by them, as to 
bear being seen toying by twos and threes at a time, 
with no other purpose but to appear gay enough to 
keep up a light conversationor common-place jests; 
to the mjury of her whose credit is certainly hurt by 
it, though their own may be strong enough to bear 
it. When we come to have exact accounts of these 
conversations, it is not to be doubted but that their 
discourses will raise the usual style of buying and 
selling. Instead of the plain downright lying, and 
asking and bidding so unequally to what thty willf 
really give and take, wemayhope tohaveftromfbese 
fbie folks an exchange of comtrnments. There most 
Certainly be agreat deal of pfeasant difltfence be- 
tween the commerce of-fovers, aasdihat of alltrtker 
dealers who are, in a kind, adversaries, A sealed 
bond, or a bank-note, would be a pretty gallantry 
to convey unseen into the hands of one whom a 

og3 
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director it charmed with; t>therwite thecity4oiter« 
ers are still more unreasonable than those at the 
other end of the town. At the New-Exchange they 
are eloquent for want of cash, but in the city they 
ought with cash to supply their want of eloquence. 

If one might be serious on this prevailing folly. 
Que might observe, that it is a melancholy thing, 
when the world is mercenary even to the buying 
and selling our very persons; that young women, 
though they have never so great attractions from 
nature, are never the nearer being happily disposed 
of in marriage; I say, it is very hard under this ne- 
cessity, it shall not be possible for them to go into 
a way of trade for their maintenance, but their 
very excellencies and personal perfections shall be 
a disadvantage to them, and subject them to be 
treated as if they stood there to sell their persons to 
prostitution. There cannot be a more melancholy 
circumstance to one who has made any observation 
in the world, than one of those erring creatures 
exposed to bankruptcy. When thathappisns, none 
of those toying fools will do any more than any 
other man they meet, to preserve her from infamy, 
insult, and distemper. A woman is naturally more 
helpless than the othei^ sex; and a man of honour 
and sense should have this in his view in all man- 
ner of commerce with her. Were this well weigh- 
ed, inconsideration, ribaldry, and nonsense, would 
not be more natural to entertain women with, than 
men; and it would be as much impertinence to go 
into a shop of one of these young women without 
buying, as into that of any other trader. I shall 
end this speculation with a letter I have received 
from a pretty milUnef in the city. 
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* MB. SPECTATOR, 

^ I HAV£ read your account of beauties, and 
was not a little surprised to find no character of 
myself in it. I do assure you I have little else to do 
but to give audience, as I am such. Here are mer- 
chants of no small consideration, who call in as 
certainly as they go to 'Change, to say something 
of my roguish eye. And here is one who makes 
me once or twice a week tumble over all my goods, 
and then owns it was only a gallantry to see me act 
with these pretty hands : then lays out three-pence 
in a little ribband for his wristbands, and thinks he 
is a man of great vivacity. There is an ugly thing 
not far off me, whose shop is frequented only by 
people of business, that is all day long as busy as 
possible. Must 1 that am a beauty be treated with 
for nothing but my beauty 1 Be pleased to assign 
rates to my kind glances, or make all pay who come 
to see me, or I shall be undone by my admirers for 
want of customers. Albacinda, Eudosia, and all 
the rest would be used just as we are, if they were 
in our condition ; therefore pray consider the dia- 
tress of us the lower order of beauties, and I shall 
be ' Your obliged humble servant, 

T. 
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N* 166. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1711. 



■ Bed tu HmtU obUgdMti 

Perfldum voHs caput, enitetcit 
PtUekrior wwtfp . 



Hob. 2 0d.iui.«. 



Bat thou, 



When OBce tkou hast broke some tender vow, 
All pegur'd, doest more dumning grow ? 

I DO not think any thing could make a pleasanter 
entertainment, than the history of the reigning^fa- 
vourites among the women from time' to time' about 
this town. In such an account we ought to have a 
faithful confession of each lady for what she liked 
such and such a man, and he ought to tell usby what 
particular action or dress he believed he should be 
most successful. As for my part, I have always nmde 
as easy a judgment when a man dresses for the la-* 
. dies, as when he is equipped for huntmg'orcouTs- 
ing. The womanls man is a person in his air and be- 
haviour quite different from the rest of our species. 
His garb is more loose and negligent, his manner 
more soft and indolent ; that is to say, in both these 
cases there is an apparent endeavour to appear un- 
concerned and careless. In catching birds the fowl- 
ers have a method of imitating their voices, to bring 
them to the snare ; and your women's men have 
always a similitude of the creature they hope to be- 
tray, in their own conversation. A woman*8 man is 
▼ery knowing in all that passes from one family to 
another, has pretty little officiousnesses, i^ not at a 
loss what is good for a cold, and it is not amiss if 
he has a bottle of spirits in his pocket in case of 
any sadden indisposition. 
Curiosity haying been my prevailing passion, aiid 
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indeed the sole entertainment of my likf I have 
sometimes made it my business to examine the 
course of intrigues as well as the manners and ac- 
complishment of such as have been most success- 
ful that way. In M my observation, 1 never knew a 
man of good understanding a general favourite; 
some singularity in his behaviour, some whim in 
his way of life, and what would have made him 
ridiculous among the men, has recommended him 
to the other sex. 1 should be very sorry to offend 
a people so fortunate as these of whom I am speak- 
ing ; but let any one look over the old beaux, and 
he will find the man of success was remarkable for 
quarrelling impertinently for their sakes, for dress- 
ing unlike the rest of the world, or passing his days 
■ in an insipid assiduity about the fair sex to gain the 
figure he made amongst them. Add to this, that he 
must have the reputation of being well with other 
women, to please any one woman of gallantry ; for 
you are to know, that there is a mighty ambition 
among the light part of the sex to gain slaves from 
the dominion of others. My friend Will Honey- 
comb says it was a common bite with him, to lay 
suspicions that he was favoured by a lady's enemy, 
that is, some rival beauty, to be well with herself. 
A little spite is natural to a great beauty : and it is 
ordinary to snap up a disagreeable fellow lest ano- 
ther should have him. That impudent toad Bare- 
face fares well among all the ladies he converses 
with, for no other reason in the world but that he 
has the skill to keep them from explanation wjth 
one another. Did they know there is not one who 
likes him in her heart, each would declare her scorn 
of him the next moment; but he is well received 
by them because it is the fashion, and opposition 
to each other brings them insensibly into an imita- 
tion of each other. What adds to him the greatest 
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Igrace is, that the pleasant thief, as tliey call htm, 
is the most inconstant creature living, has a won- 
derful deal of wit and humour, and never wants 
something to say ; besides all which, he has a most 
spiteful dangerous tonguo if you should provoke 
him. 

To make a woman's man, he must not be a maa 
of sense, or a fool; the business is to entertain, and 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, than 
a capacity of judging rig^t. But the pleasantest of 
all the women's e<][uipage are your regular visitants; 
these are volunteers m their service, without hopes 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they eaa 
lead out from a public place, that they are admitted . 
on a public day, and can be allowed to pass away 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the company 
of the fair. But command me above all oth^s ta 
those who are known for your ruiaers of ladies; 
these are the choicest spkits which our age pro- 
duces. We have several of these irresistible ge^-^ 
tlemen among us when the company is in town. 
These fellows are accomplished with die knowledfpe 
of the ordinary occurrences about court and towa^ 
have that sort of good*breeding which is exdttsiitFe 
of all morality, and consists only in being pid»Ualy 
decent, privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of h^self 
can carry a woman, to make her have the least re- 
gard to a professed known woman's man ; but as 
scarce one of all the women who are in the tour oC 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what isthe cohh- 
mon sense of sober minds, but are entertained with 
a continual round of flatteries, they cannot be mis- 
tresses of themselves enough to makeafgumeat for 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these men 
to others. It is so far otherwise, that a geaeral 
fame for falsehood in this kind, is a reaownrad^-' 
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tion ; and the coxcomb, loaded with the favours of 
many others, is received like a victor that disdains 
his trophies, to be a victim to the present channer. 

If you see a man more full of gesture than ordi* 
nary in a public assembly, if loud upon no occasion, 
if negligent of the company round him, and yet lay- 
ing wait for destroying by that negligence, you may 
take it for granted that he has ruined many a fair 
one. The woman's man expresses himself wholly in 
that motion which we call strutting An elevated 
chest, a pinched hat, a measureable step, and a sly 
surveying eye, are the marks of him. Now and then 
you see a gentleman with all these accomplishments ; 
but, alas, any one of them is enough to undo thou- 
sands: when a gentleman with such perfections 
adds to it suitable learning, there should be public 
warning of his residence in town, that we may re- 
move our wives and daughters. It happens some- 
times that such a fine man has read all the miscel- 
lany poems, a few of our comedies, and has the 
translation of Ovid*s Epistles by heart. * Oh if it 
were possible that such a one could be as true as 
he is charming! but that is too much, the women 
will share such a dear false man : a little gallantry 
to hear him talk one would indulge one's self io, 
let him reckon the sticks of one's fan, say some- 
thing of the Cupids in it ; and then call one so 
many soft names which a man of his learning has 
at his fingers'-ends. There sure is some excuse 
for^ irailty, when attacked by such force against a 
weak wonan/ Such is the soliloquy of many a 
lady one might name, at the sight of one of those 
who makes it no iniquity to go on (torn day to day 
in the sin of woman-slaughter. 

It is certain that people are got into a way of 
alfectation, with a manner of overlooking the most 
solid virtues, uid admiring die most,trivial excellen* 
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cies. Th^ womian is so far from expecting to be con- 
temned for being a very injudicious silly animal, that 
while she can preserve her features and her mien, she 
knows she is still the object of desire; and there is a 
sort of secret ambition, from reading frivolous books, 
and keeping as frivolous company, each side to be 
amiable in perfection, and arrive at the characters 
of the Dear Deceiver and the Perjured Fair. 
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Geniust^natale comes qui temperat tuhum, 



Naturae Deun humante nwrtalii in unum 
Quodque caput . 

HoR. 2 Ep. ii. ISr. 

IMITATED. 

That directing pow'r, 



Who forms the g^enitis in the natal hour: 
That God of nature, who, within us still, 
Inclines our action, not constrains our will. 

Pope. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by any word 
that occurs to me in our language that which is un- 
derstood by indoles in Latin. The natural disposi- 
tion to any particular art, science, profession, or 
trade, is very much to be consulted in the care of 
youth, and studied by men for their own conduct 
when they form to themselves any scheme of life. 
It is wonderfully hard indeed for a man to judg^ of 
his own capacity impartially. That may look great 
to me which may appear little to. another; and I 
may be carried by fondness towards' myself so far, 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ac* 
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complishments. But it is not methinks so very diffi- 
cult a matter to make a judgment of the abilities of 
others, especially of those who are in their infancy. 
My common-place book directs me on this occasion 
to mention the dawning of greatness in Alexander, 
who being asked in his youth to contend for aprize 
in the Olympic games, answered he would, if he had 
kings to run against him. Cassius, who was one of 
the^conspirators against Ceesar, gave as great a proof 
of his temper, when in his childhood he struck a 
play-fellow, the son of Sylla, for saying his father 
was master of the Roman people. Scipio is reported 
to have answered (when some flatterers at supper 
were asking him what the Romans should do for a 
general after his death) ' Take Marius.' Marius was 
then a very boy, and had given no instances of his 
valour; but it was visible to Scipio, from the man- 
ners of the youth, that he had a soul formed for the 
attempt and execution of great undertakings, I must 
confess I have very often with much sorrow be- 
wailed the misfortune of the children of Great 
Britain, when I consider the ignorance and undis- 
ceming of the generality of schoolmasters. The 
boasted liberty we talk of is but a mean reward for 
the long servitude, the many heart-aches and ter- 
rors, to which our childhood is exposed in going 
through a grammar-school. Many of these stupid 
tyrants exercise their cruelty without any manner 
of dislinction" of the capacities of children, or the 
intention of parents in their behalf. There are 
many excellent tempers which are worthy to be 
nourished and cultivated with all possible diligence 
and care, that were never designed to be acquainted 
with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there are as 
many who have capacities for understanding every 
word those great persons have writ, and yet were 
ftbt born to have any relish of their writings. For 

. VOL. II. u h 
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want of this common and obvious discerning ia 
those who have the care of youth, we have so many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every age whipped 
up into great scholars, that are for ever near a right 
understanding, and will never arri,ve at it. These 
are the scandd of letters, and these are generally 
the men who are to teach others. The sense of 
shame and honour is enough to keep the world 
itself in order. yrithout corpor^ punishment, much 
more to train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent 
children. It happens, I doubt not more than once in 
ft year, that a lad is chastised for a blockhead, 
when it is good apprehension that makes him inca- 
pable of knowing what his teacher means. A brisk 
imagination very often may suggest an error, which 
ft lad could not have fallen into, if he had been as 
heavy in conjecturing as his master in explaining. 
But there is no mercy even towards a wrong interpre- 
tation of his meaning, the sufferings of tlie scholar*fl 
body are to rectify Uie mistakes of his mind. 

1 am confident that no boy, who will not be al- 
lured to letters without blows, will ever be brought 
to any thing with them. A great or good mind 
must necessarily be the worse for such indignities ; 
and it is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for the 
improvement of its knowledge. No one who has 
gone through what they can a great school, but 
must remember to have seen children of excellent 
and ingenuous natures (as has afterwards appeared 
in their manhood); I say no man has passed 
through this way of education, but must have seen 
an ingenuous creature expiring with shame, with 
pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, 
throw up its honest eyes, and kneel on its tender 
knees to an inexhorable blockhead to be forgiven 
the false quantity of a word in making a Latin 
vej[se. The child is punished, and the next day he 
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commits s like crime, and so fl' third with the same 
coDEequeDce. I would fain ask sDyreaaonable man, 
whether this lad, in the simplicity of his nati»e in- 
nocence, full of shame, and capable of any impies- 
sion from that grace of soul, was not fitter for any 
purpose in this life than after that spark of virtue is 
extinguished in him, though he is able to write 
twenty verses in an evening ? 

beneca says, after his exsUted way of talking. 
' As the immortal gods never learnt any virtue, 
though they ar« endued with all that is good; s« 
there are some men who have so tiatural a propen< 
sity to what they should follow, that they learn it 
almost as soon as they hear it.' Plants and vege- 
tables are cultivated iato the production of finer 
fruits than they would yield without that care; and 
yet we cannot entertain hopes of producing a ten- 
der conscious spirit into sets of virtue, without the 
same methods as are used to cut timber, or to give' 
new shape to a piece of stone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may 
atUibute a certain hardiness and ferocity which some 
men, though liberally educated, carry about them in 
all their behaviour. To be bred like a gentleman, 
and punished like a malefactor, must, as we see it 
does, produce that illiberal sauctness which we see 
sometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who sufTered the fox (which he 
had stolen and hid under his coat) to eat into his 
bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or petulance 
which we learn at great schools among us : but the 
glorious sense of honour, or rather I 
which he demonstrated in that action, 
the learning in the world without it. 

It is met^inks a very melancholy 
tbatatittlenegligeitcecan spoil us, bi 
try is necessary to improve us; dte i 
. u hS 
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natures are loon depreciated, but evil tempers are 
long before they are exalted into good habits. To 
help this by punishments, is the same thing as 
killing a man to cure him ^ a distemper; when he 
comes to suffer punishment in that one circum- 
stance, he is brought below the existence of a ra- 
tional creature, and is in the state of a brute that 
that moves only by the admonition of stripes. But 
since this custom of educating by the lash is suf- 
fered by the gentry of Gre^t Britain, I would 
{prevail only that honest heavy lads may be dis- 
missed from slavery sooner than they are at present, 
and not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, whether they expect any progress from them 
or not. Let the child's capacity be forthwith exa- 
mined, and be sent to some mechanic way of life, 
without respect to his birth, if nature designed him 
for nothing higher: let him go before he has inno- 
cently suffered, and is debased into a dereliction of 
mind for being what it is no guilt to be, a plain . 
man. I would not here be supposed to have said, 
that our learned men of either robe who have been 
whipped at school, are not still men of noble and 
lilberal minds; but I am sure they had been much 
more so than they are, had they never suffered that 
infamy. 

But though tliere is so little care, as I have ob- 
served^ taken, or observation made of the natural 
strain of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a 
Spectator, that there is any right value set upon the 
bona indoks of other animals: as appears by the 
following advertisement handed about tlie county 
of Lincoln, and subscribed by Enos Thomas, a 
person whom I have not the honour to know, but 
suppose to be profoundly learned in horse-flesh: 

' A chesnut horse called Csesar, bred by Jamea 



Darcy, esquire, at Sedbury, near Richmond, iti the 
county of York : his grandam was his old royal 
mare, aod ^t by Blunderbuss, which was got by 
Hemsly-Xurk, and he got by Mr. Courant's Anibian, 
which got Mr. Minshijl's Jews-Trump. Mr. Osesar 
sold him to a nobleman (coming five years dd, 
when he had but one sweat) for three hundred 
guineas. A guinea a leap and trial, and a shilling 
the man. 

T. * ENOS THOMAS. 
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MastiAL, xiii. S. 
We know these things to be mere trifles. 

Out of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
letters, let them make for me or not. 

* MR* SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVE observed through the whole course 
of your rhapsodies (as you once very well called 
them) you are very industrious to overthrow alt 
that many your superiors, who have gone before 
you, have made their rule of writing. I am now 
between Hfty and sixty, and had the honour to be 
well with the first men of taste and gallantry id 
the joyous reign of Charles the Second. We wen 
had, T humbly presume, as gooJl understandings 
among us as any now can pretend to. As fer 
yourself^ Mr* Spectator, yon seem with )he utmost 
arrogance to undermine the very jfoadam^tala 
upon which we conducted ourselves. It is mo<*- 

«h3 
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alxout to tet up for a man of wit, and yet deny that 
honour in a woman is any thing else but peevish- 
ness, that Inclination is '*■ not'* the best rule oC 
life, or virtue and vice any thing else but health and 
disease. We had no more^ to do but to put a lady 
in a good humour, and all we could wish followed 
df course. Then, again your Tuily, and your dis- 
courses of another Ufe, are the very bane of mirth 
and good-humour. Pr*ythee do not value. thyself 
on thy reason at that exorbitant rate, and the dig- 
nity of human nature; take my word for it, a set- 
ting-dog has as good reason as any man in England. 
Had you (as by your diumals one would think yoa 
do) i^et up for being in vogue in town, you should 
have fallen in with the bent of passion and appetite ; 
your songs had then been in every pretty mouth 
in England, and your little distich had been the 
maxims of the fair and the witty to walk by : but, 
alas, sir, what can you hope for, from entertaining 
people with what must needs make them like them- 
selves worse than they did before they read you ? 
Had you made it your business to describe Corinna 
charming, though inconstant ; to find something in 
human nature itself to make Zoilus excuse himself for 
being fond of her; and to make every man in good 
commerce with his own reflections, you had done 
something worthy our applause ; but indeed, sir, 
we shall not commend you for disapproving us. I 
have a great deal more to say to you, but, I shall 
sum it all up in this one remark. In short, sir, yoa 
do not write like a gentleman. 

^ I am, SIR, 
^ Your most humble servant.' 



' • Spect. in folio. Altered in the 8to, of 1712, when 
<Bof was left out, 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The other day we were several of us at a 
tea-table, and according to custom and your own 
advice had the Spectator read among us. It was 
that paper wherein you are pleased to treat with 
great freedom that character which you call a wo« 
man*8 man. We gave up all the kinds you have 
mentioned, except those who, you say, are our con- 
stant visitants. I was upon the occasion commis- 
sioned by the company to write to you and tell you, 
'' that we shall not part with the men we .have at 
present, until the men of sense think fit to relieve 
them, and give us their company in their stead***— * 
You cannot imagine but that we love to hear reason 
and good sense better than the ribaldry we are at 
present entertained with, but we must have com- 
pany, and among us very inconsiderable is better 
than none at all. We are made for the cements of 
society, and came into the world to create relations 
amongst mankind ; and solitude is an unnatural 
being to us. If the men of good understanding 
would forget a little of their, severity, they would 
find their account in it ; and their wisdom would 
have a pleasure in it,towhichthey are now strangers. 
It is natural among us, when men have a true 
relish of our company and our value, to say every 
thing with a better grace : and there is, without de- 
signing it, something ornamental in what men utter 
before women, which is lost or neglected in conver- 
sations of men only. Give me leave to tell you, sir^ 
it would do you no great harm if you yourself came 
a little more into our company : it would certainly 
cure you of a certain positive and determining man- 
ner in which you talk sometimes. In hopes of your 
amendment, 

* I am, sir, your gentle reader.' 
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* MR. tPBt'TATOR» 

* Yo0A professed regard to the fair sex, may 
perhaps make them Taloe your adoKmitions when 
they will not those of other men. I desire yoa, sir, 
to repeat some leetares upon subjects which ^ou- 
hare now and then in a cursory mann^ only just 
touched. I would hare a Spectator wholly writ 
upon good*breeding; and after you have asserted 
that lime and place are to be very much considered 
in all our actians> it will be proper to dwell upon 
behayiour at church. On Sunday last a grave and - 
reverend man preached at our church. There was 
BCMnething particular in his accent, but without any 
manner o£ affectation. This particularity a set of 
gigglers thought the. most necessary thing to be 
taken notice of in his whole discourse, and made it 
an occasion of mirth during the whole time of ser- 
mon* You should see one of them ready to burst 
hehind a fan^ another, pointing to a companion in 
another seat, and a fourth with an arch composure, 
as if she would if possible stifle her laughter. There 
were many gentlemen who looked at them sted-, 
iastlyi but ^is they took for ogling and admiring 
them. There was one of the merry ones in particu- 
lar, tbat'found out hut just theu that she nad but 
five fingers, for she fell a reckoning the pretty pieces 
of ivory over and overagain, to find herself employ-- 
ment and not laugh out* Would it not be expe- 
dient, Mr. Spectator, that the dnichwarden should 
bold up his wand on these oecasioDS,. and keep tho 
decency of the place as asiagietiatedoes the peace 
in a tumult elsewhere V 
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< MR. «PECTATOR, 

' I AM a woman's man, aad read with a very 
fine lady your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom 
you envy : what do you think I did ? You must 
know she was dressing : I read the Spectator to her, 
and she laughed at the places where she thought I 
was touched ; I threw away your moral, apd tsdciag 
up her girdle cried out. 

Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the * sun'* goes round.f 

< She smiled, sir, and said you were a pedant; 
so say of me what you please, read Seneca and 
quote him against me if you think fit. 

< I am, SIR, 

T. * Your hutnble servant. 
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OmfMm, qua nunc obdueta iuenti 



Mortales habetat visus Hbi, et humida circim 
Caligat. nuhem eripiam 

VlKG.^n.ii.604. 

The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light. 
Hangs o'er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 
I will remoYe 

When I was at Grand Caf'-o, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which 1 have still by me.— 
Among others I met with one intitled, The Visions 

• World, t Frem Waller's yerses on a lady's girdle. 
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of Mirza, which I have read over with ^eat plea- 
sure, I intend to give it to the public when I have 
no other eatertainment for them ; and shall begin 
with the fir^ vision, which I have translated word 
for word as follows : 

' On the fifth day of the moon, which, according 
to the custom of my forefathers I always keep holy» 
after having washed myself, and offered up my 
morning devotions,! ascended the high hills of Bag^ 
dat, in order to pass the rest of the day in medita« 
tion and prayer. As I was here airing myself on 
the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life ; and passing 
from one thought to another, '^ Surely," said I, " man 
is but a shadow, and life a dream/' Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of 
a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical 
instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. — 
The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought 
into ayariety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo* 
dious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me.in mind of those heavenly 
airs that are played to the departed souls of good 
men upon their first arrival in Paradise, to wear out 
the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

* I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius; and that several had 
been entertained with music who had passed by it, 
bat never heard that the musician had before made 
himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts 
by those transporting airs which he played, to 
taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
iipott him hke one astonished, he beckoned to me. 
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and by the waring pf his hand directed me to ap- 
proach the place where he sat. 1 drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a superior nature ; 
and as my heart was entirely subdued by the capti- 
vating strains I bad heard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a look 
of compassion and affability tliat familiarized him to 
my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions with which I approached him. 
He lifted me from the ground, and taking me by 
the hand, *" Mirza," said he, '' I hare heard thee 
in thy soliloquies ; follow me." 

' He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top of 'it — ** Cast thy 
eyes eastward,'' sa'd he, '* and tell me what thou 
seest." " I see," said I, ** a huge valley, and a prodi- 
gious^tide of water rolling through it.'' ** The valley 
that thou seest," said he, " is the Vale of Misery,aiid 
the tide of water that thou seest is part of the great 
tide of eternity.'' '< What is the reason," said I, '< that 
the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, 
and again loses itself in a thick mist at the other ?** 
^< What thou seest,^' said he, " is that portion a. 
eternity which is called time, measured out by the 
sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world 
to its consummation." '* Examine now," said he^ 
*^ this sea thatis bounded with darkness at both ends, 
and tell me what thou discoverest in it." *' I see a 
hridge," said I, " standing in the midst of the tide/* 
.'< The bridge thou seest," said he, *^ is human life; 
consider it attentively." Upon a more leisurely sur- 
vey of it, 1 found that it consisted of threescore and 
ten entire arches, with several broken arches,whidi, 
added to those that were entire, made tip the number 
about an hundred. As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge consisted at fin^ 
of a thousand arches ; but that a great flood swept 
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away the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 
dition I now beheld it. '* But tell me further/* said 
he, *' what thou discoverest on it." '' I see multi- 
tudes of people passing over it," said I, ** and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it.** As I looked more 
attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it ; and, upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
«ooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the tide, and immediately disappeared. These hid- 
den pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell into 
them. They grew thinner towards the middle, but 
multiplied and lay closer together towards the end 
of the arches that were entire. 

' There were indeed some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hob- 
bling march on the broken arches, but fell through 
one after another, being quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

* I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
wh&h it presented. My heart was filled with a 
deep melancholy to see several dropping unexpect- 
edly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching 
at every thing that stood by them to save them- 
selves. Some^were looking up towards heaven in a 
thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled • and fell out of sight. Multitudes were 
very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in 
their eyes and danced before them ; but often when 
they thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their footing failed, and down they sunk. In thia 
confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars 
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in their hands, and others with urinals, vh/t ran to 
and fio upon the bridge, thrusting several pereons 
on trap-doors which did not se^m to lie in their 
way, and which they might have escaped had they 
not been foiced upon them. 
, ■ The genius soeing me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upo> it. " Take thine eyes off the bridge," 
said he, "and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend." Upon looking up, 
" what mean," said I, "those great flights of biras 
that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and 
settling upon it from time to timel I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and amougmany olhet 
feathered creatures several little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle arches." 
" These," said the genius, " are Envy, Avarice, Su- 
perstition, Despair, Love, with the like caiei and 
passions that infest human life. 

' I herefetched a deep sigh, " Alas," sud f , " man 
was made in vainl how is he given away to misery 
and moTtalityl tortured in life, and swallowed up 
in death T The genius bein^ moved with compas- 
sion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a 
prospect. " Look no more," said he, " on man in 
the first stage ofhis existence, in his setting out for 
eternity ; but cast thiue eye on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of mor- 
. tals that falls into it. I directed my sight as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the 
strengchenedit with any supernatural 
paUd^art of the mist that was before 
the eyeto penetrate) I saw the valley < 
farthec eqd^ and spreading forth int 
oc^ai), that had. a huge rock of ada 
'tbroug;'i''the midBt,of it, and dividi 
equal jaitfi. The douds still leste 
VOL. ir." "7 ' ' ' 



it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it; but 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted with 
innumerable islands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them, I could see pen- 
sons/dressed in <;lorious habits with garlands upon 
fheir heads, passiilgalmongthe trees, lying down by 
the sides of fountains, or resting oh beds of flowers; 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery 
of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of 
an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy 
seats ; but the genius told me there was no passage 
to them, except through the gates of death thVt-I 
saw bpening every moment upon the bridge. " The 
islands," said he, ** that lie so fresh and green befbre 
thee, arid with which the whole face of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more 
in number than the satids on the sfea-'dhore ; there 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou here 
discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, or even 
thine itnaginatioti, can extend i tself. These are the 
mansions of go6d men after death^ who, according 
fo the degree and kinds of virtue in which th^y ex- 
celled, are distributed among these several islands^ 
which abdund with pleasures of different kindd and 
degr^iefs, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settlied in them; ^very island is a pa- 
radise' accomniodated to its respective inhabitanito. 
Are tibt these, O Hirzay^tiabitatiohs worth contend- 
ing for? Does life appear inisenlbleythat gives thee 
oppbrtumties of earning 6uch a reward ? Is deadk 
to be feared, that will convey thee to 8oha]^py 
an existence? Thmk not mdn'was madi in ram* 
whd has such an eternity reserved foir him.*' f^azed 
with inexptessible pleasmre to^dWftre hoj^ J8tt4i8i« 
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Ax kngth, said l, shew me nowi I beseech, thee; the 
secrets that lie hid und^r those dark clouds wliich 
cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of ada^ 
mant. The genius making me no answer, I.turne^ 
me about to address myself to him a second time^ 
but I found that he hadleft me ; I. then turned agaia 
to the vision which I had been so Ipng contemj- 
plating: but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, s|ieep, 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it* C. 

The End of the First Vision of Mirza, 
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Cvi mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum,' des liofmnis ht^us honorem. 
■ i ■■ HOR. 1. Sat. iv. 4(. 

On him confer the Poet's sacred name, 
Whose lofty Yoice declares the heavenly flame. 

TiiERB is no character more frequently ^iven to a 
writer, than that of being a genius. I have heard 
many a little sonnetteer called a fine genius. There 
is not an heroic scribbler in the nation, that has not 
his admirers who think him a ereat genius; and as 
for your smatterers in tragedy, there is scarce a man 
among them who is not cried up by one or other for 
a prodigious genius. 

My design in this paper is to consider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoug-hts 
together on so uncommon a subject. 

li 2 
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Among great genuises those few draw the admi- 
Tation of cdi the world upon them, and stand up as 
the prodigies of mankind, who, by the mere strength 
of natural parts, and without any assistance of art 
or learning, have produced works that were the de- 
light of their own times, and the wonder of poste- 
rity. There Appears something nobly wild and ex- 
travagant in thes6 great natural genuises that is infi- 
nitely more beautiful than all turn and polishing of 
•what the French call a bel esprit, by which they 
would express a genius refined by conversation, re*- 
flection, and the reading of the most polite authors. 
The greatest genius which runs through the arts and 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural genuises that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art» are to 
be found among the ancients,and in particular among 
those of the more eastern parts of the world. Homer 
has innumerable flights that Virgil was not able to 
reach, and in the Old Testament we find several pas- 
sages more elevated and sublime than any in Homer. 
At the same time that we allow a greater and more 
daring genius to the ancients,' we must own Ihat the 
greatest of them very much failed in, or, if you will, 
that they were much above the nicety and correctr 
ness of the moderns. ' In their similitudes and allu- 
sions, provided there was a likeness, they did not 
much trouble themselves about the decency of the 
comparison: thus Solomon resembles the nose of his 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon which looketh to- 
war4s Damascus ; as tl\e coming of a thief in the 
night, is a similitude of the same kind in the New 
Testament. It would be endless to make collections 
of this nature; Homer illustrates one of his heroes 
encompassed with the enemy, by an ass in a field Of 
corn that has his sides belaboured by all the boys of 
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the village without stirring a foot for it ; and ano- 
ther of them tossing to and fro in his bed and 
burning with resentment, to a piece of flesh broiled 
on' the coals. This particular failure in the ancients 
opens a large field of raillery to the little wits; who 
can laugh at an indecency, but not relish the sub- 
lime in these sorts of writings. The present em- 
peror of Persia, conformable to this eastern way of 
thinking, amidst a great many pompous titles, de- 
nominates himself ^ the sun of glory,* and ' the 
nutmeg of delight.' In short, to cut off all cavilling 
against the ancients and particularly those of the 
warmer climates, who had most heat and life in 
their imaginations, we are to consider that the rule 
of observing what the French call the bienseance in 
an allusion has been found out of later years, and 
in the colder regions of the world; where we would 
make some amends for our want of force and spirit, 
by a scrupulous nicety and exactness in our com- 
positions. Our countryman, Shakspeare, was a 
remarkable instance of this first kind of great 
geniuses. 

I cannot quit this head without observing that 
Pindar was a great genius of the first class, who was 
hurried on by a natural fire and impetuosity to vast 
conceptions of things and noble sallies of imagina- 
tion. At the same time^ can any thing be more ri* 
diculous than for men of a sober and moderate fancy 
to imitate this poet's way of writing in those mon- 
strous compositions which go among us under the 
name of Pindarics ? When I see people copying 
wotks, which, as Horace has represented them, are 
singular in their kind, and inimitable ; whep I see 
men following irregularities by rule, and by the lit- 
tle tricks of art straining after the moat unbounded 
flights of nature, I cannot but apply to t)iem that 
passage in Terence : 

I i 3 
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IncertOi kac n iu potHdes 



Rotione cert A facere nihilo plus agas, 
Quam si des operum^ ut cum ratione insanias. 

£dn. Act. 1. Sec. 1. , 

You may as well pretend to be mad and in yonr senses 
at the same time, as to think of reducing these uncertain 
things to any certainty by reason* 

In short, a modern Pindaric writer, compared 
with Pindar, is like a sister among the Camisars'* 
compared with Virgils Sibyl: there is the distor- 
. tion, grimace, and outward figure, but nothing of 
that divine impulse which raises the mind above 
itself, and makes the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great geniuses which I 
shall place in a second class, not as I think them 
inferior to the first, but only for distinction's sake, 
as they are of a different kind. The second class of 
great geniuses are those that have formed themselves 
by rules, and submitted the greatness of their natu- 
ral talents to the corrections and restraints of art. 
Such among the Greeks were Plato and Aristotle : 
among the Romans, Virgil and Tully ; among the 
English, Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authors may 
be equally great, but shews itself after a different 
manner. In the first it is like a rich soil in a happy 

• More commonly known by the name of the French 
Prophets, a set of enthusiasts originally of the Cevennes 
in France, who came into England about the year 1707, 
and had at first a considerable number of votaries. A 
fuller account of the rise and progress of this strange sect 
may be gained from two pamphlets ; one in French, en- 
titled, *Lc Theatre sacre de Cevennes, ou Recit de diver- 
ses Merveilles nouvellement operees dans cette Partie de 
la Province de Languedoc, Lond. 1707, 12mo.' The other 
m English, viz. * A Brand plucked from the Burning ; ex- 
empUfy'd in the unparalleled Case of Samuel Keimer. ficd 
London, 1718, 12mo.' ' 
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climate, that produces a whole wilderness of noble 
plants risingin a thousand beautiful landscapes with- 
out any certain order or regularity. In the other it is 
the same rich soil under the same happy climate, 
that has been laid outin walks and parterres, and cut 
into shape and beauty by the skill of the gardener* 

The great danger in the latter kind of geniuses 
is, lest they cramp their own abilities too much by ' 
imitation, and form themselves altogether upon mo- 
dels, without giving the full play to their own natu- 
ral parts. An imitation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good original ; and I believe we may 
observe that very few writers make an extraordinary 
figure in the world, who have not something in their 
way of thinking or expressing themselves, that is 
peculiar to them, and entirely their own. 

It is odd, to consider what great geniuses are 
sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

*• I once saw a shepherd,' says a famous Italian 
author, ' who used to divert himself in his solitudes 
with tossing up eggs and catching them again with- 
out breaking them : in which he had arrived to so 
great a degree of perfection, that he would keep up 
four at a time for several minutes together playing in 
the air, and falling into his hands by turns. I think,^ 
says the author, * I never saw a greater severity than 
in this man*s face; for by his wonderful perseve- 
rance and application, he had contracted the se- 
riousness and gravity of a privy-counsellor ; and I 
could not but reflect with myself, that the same asr 
siduity and attention, had they been rightly applied, 
* might'* have made him a greater mathematician 
than Archimedes. C. 

•« Would.' Spcct. in folio. s' 
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ipudiesMi(itiafestQ9: FutwqwB per kerbam, 
AuM uln in njedio et socii cratera coronant, 
Te Ubanty Lenae, vocat : pecorisque magistrU 
Vehci$J€ieuli certionina ponit in itZmo, 
Cor/waftte agresH nudat preedmra palastr^ 
JSane tUim veteres vOam cohure tS^6tiii, 
Hanc Remus et /rater. Sic fortis Etruria crecity 
SeHieet et rerum facta est puUherrima Roma, 

ViRG. Georg. ii. 627. 
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Himself, in rastic pomp, on holy-days, 
To raral powers a just oblation pi^ys ; 
And on the green his careless limbs displays : 
The hearth is in the midst ; the herdsmen round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown*d. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize, "% 

The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies, v 

And pends his bow, and levels with his eyes : ) 

Or, stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 
8o Remus and bis brother king were bred : 
From whom th' austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers chose ; 
Old Rome from such a race deriv'd her birth, 
The seat of empire, and the conqner'd earth. 

Dryden. 




*sia, 

'Though you are pleased to retire from 
us so soon into the city, I hope you will not think 
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the afiairs of the country altogether unworthy of your 
inspection for the future. I had the honour of seeing 
your short face at Sir Roger de Coverley's, and have 
ever since thoughtyour person and writings both ex- 
traordinary. Had you staid there a few days longer, 
you would have seen a country wake, which you 
know in most parts of England is the eve-feast of 
the dedication of our churches. I was last week at 
one of these assemblies which was held in a neigh- 
bouring parish ; where I found their green covered 
with a promiscuous multitude of all ages and both 
sexes, who esteem one another more or less the fol- 
lowing part of the year, according as they distinguish 
themselves at this time. The whole company were in 
their holiday clothes, and divided into several parties, 
all of them endeavouring to shew themselves m those 
exercises wherein they ei^celled, and to gain the ap- 
probation of the lookers on. 

' I found a ring of cudgel-players, who were 
breaking one another*s heads in order to make some 
impression on their mistresses* hearts. I ol>served a 
lusty young fellow, who had the misfortune of a 
•broken pate ; but what considerably added to the 
anguish of the wound, was his overhearing an old 
man, who shook his head, and said, '' That he ques- 
tioned now if Black Kate would marry him these 
three years." I was diverted from a farther observa- 
tion of these combatants by a foot-ball match, which 
was on the other side of the green: where Tom 
Short behaved himself so well, that most people 
seemed to agree, '* it was impossible that he should 
remain a bachelor until the next wake." Having 
played many a match myself, I could have looked 
longer on this sport, had 1 not observed a country 
girl , who was posted on an eminence at some distance 
from me, and was making so many odd grimaces* 
and writhing and distorting her whole body in so 
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ttrai^eamyuuiery afma^^n^e rety desirous to know 
the meaniag of it. Upon my coming up to her, I 
fouod that she was overlopkipg a ring of wrestlers, 
and that her swe^tbear,t, a person of small stature, 
was contending with a huge br^twny fellow, who 
twirled him about, and shook the little man so tIo- 
lently, that by a secret sympathy of hearts it pro- 
duced all those ag^tationsju the person of his mistress, 
who I dare say like Ceelia in Shakspeare, on the same 
occasion, could have wished herself '* invisible to 
.catch the strong fellow by the 1^."* The *squire of 
the parish treats the whole company every year with 
a hogshead of ale ; aiid proposes a beaver hat as a 
recompense to him who gives most falls. This has 
rsused such a spirit of emulation in the youth of the 
place, that some of them have rendered themselves 
very expertat this exercise; and I was often surprised 
to see a fellow*s heels fly up, by a trip, which wa^l 
given him so sn^artly that I could scarcely disjcqm it. 
I found that the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring 
until some one was grown formidable by having 
thrown two or threeof his opponents ; but kept Uieia- 
selves as it were in a reserved body to defend the hat, 
which is always hung up by the person who gets it in 
one of the most conspicuous parts of the house, and 
looked upon by the whole family as something re* 
founding much more to their honour than a coat of 
arms. There was a fellow who was so busy in regulat- 
ing all the ceremonies, and seemed to carry such an 
air of importance in his looks, that 1 coiild not help 
inquiring who he was, and was immediately answer- 
ed, ''That he did not value himself upon nothing, 
for that he and his ancestors had, won so many hats, 
thaX his parlour looked like a haberdasher's shop." 
However, this thirst of glory in them all was the 

•. As You lik« it. Act i. Sc. 6. Sbaiup. 
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reason tbat no one man stood *^ lord of the ring ** 
for above three fells while I was among them. 

' Th<e young maids, Who were not fookers-on Ht 
these exercises, were themselves engaged in' some 
diversions ; and upon my asking a farmer's son of 
my own parish what he was gazing at with so much 
attention, he told me, ^' That he was seeing Betty 
Welch,*' whom I knew to be his sweetheart, " pitch' 
a bar." 

* In short, I found the men endeavoured to shew 
the women they were no cowards, and that the whole 
company strived to recommend themselves to each 
other, by making it appear that they were all in a 
perfect state of health, and fit to undergo any fa- 
tigues of bodily labour. 

' Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised aimbng us in 
the country, will very much oblige, 

' SIR, 

* Tour's, &c.* y 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 
I might inform my readers how these bodily exer- 
cises or games were formerly encouraged in all the 
commonwealths of Greece ; from whence the Ro- 
mans afterwards borrowed their pentathluniy which 
was composed of running, wrestling, leaping, throw- 
ing, and boxing, though the prizes were generally 
nothing but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion in those days : that there is an old 
statute, which obliges every man in England, having 
such an estate, to keep and exercise the long-bow; 
by which means otir ancestors excelled all other na- 
tions in the use of that weapon, and we liad all the 
real advantages, without the inconvenience of a 
standing army i and that I onoe met witk a book of 
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projects, in which the author considering to what 
noble ends that spirit of emulation, which so remark* 
ably shews itself among our common people in these 
wakes, might be directed, proposes that for the im- 
provement of all our handicraft trades there should 
be annual prizes set up for such persons as were 
most excellent in their several arts. But laying aside 
all these political considerations, which might tempt 
ine to pass the limits of my paper, I confess the 
greatest benefit and convenience that I can observe 
in these country festivals, is the bringing young 
people together, and giving them an opportunity of 
shewing themselves in the most advantageous light. 
A country fellow that throws his rival upon his back, 
has generally as good success with their common 
mistress ; as nothing is more usual than for a nim- 
ble-footed wench to get a husband at the same time 
that she wins a smock. Love and marriages are ^<e 
natural effects of these anniversary assemblies. . I 
roust therefore very much approve the method by 
which my correspondent tells me each sex endea- 
YOVLTS to recommend itself to the other, since no- 
thing seems more likely to promise a healthy off- 
spring, or a happy cohabitation. And I believe 1 
znay assure my country friend, that there has be^n 
many a court lady who would be contented to ex- 
change her crazy young husband for Tom Short, a<ul 
several men of quality who would have parted with 
a tender yoke- fellow for Black Kate, 

I am the more pleased with having love .made the 
^principal end and design of these meetings, as it 
.seems to be most agreeable to the intent for which 
they weire at first instituted, as we are informed by 
the learned Dr. Kennet,* with whose words I shaU 
conclude my present paper. 

* la Ida Parockial Antiquities, 4to. 109l», p. 6i0, 614« 
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* These wakes, says be, were ia imitation of the 
ancient dyiwut, or love-feasts ; and were first. QS* 
tablished in ^ngland, by Pope Gregory the Grei^t, 
who, in an epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave orders 
that they should be kept in sheds or arbories made 
up with the branches or boughs of trees round the 
church.' 

He adds, ' that this laudable custom of wakes* 
prevailed for many ages, until the nice puritans be- 
gan to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery ; 
and by degrees the precise humour grew so popular, 
that at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the suppression of all 
.wakes; but on Bishop Laud^s complaining of this 
innovating humour, the king commanded Uie order 
to be reversed.* X. 
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Servetur ttd imum. 



Qualis ab incapto processent, et sibi constet, 

HoR. Ars. Poet, v. 126. 

Keep one consistent plan from end to end. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man ap- 
pear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world as inconstancy, especially when it regards re- 
ligion, or party. In either of these cases, though 
a man perhaps does but his duty in changing his 
side, he not only makes himself hated by those he 
left, but is seldom heartily esteemed by those he 
;come8 over to. 

Iei these great articles of life, therefore, a njan's 

VOL. II. ' • K k 
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conviciiion ottgtitto be very ^drong, ttttd if possible 
BO well timed, that worldly advantages may seem ' 
to have no share in it, or inankind itill be ill-na- 
tured enough to think he does not change sides out 
of prineiple, but either out of levity of temper, or 
prospects of interest.. Converts and renegadoes of 
all kinds should take particular care to let the world 
see they act upon honourable motives ; or, what- 
ever approbations they may receive from them- 
selves, andappiausesfrom tiiose they converse with, 
they may be very well assured that they are the 
Scorn of all good men, stnd the public marks of in- 
famy and derision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of Kfe * which ofFbr 
themselves to our choice," and inconstancy in pur- 
suing them, are the greatest and most universal 
causes of all our disquiet and unhappiness. When 
ambition pulls one way, interest anoSier, inclina- 
tion a third, and perhaps reason contrary to all, a 
ntian is likely to pass his time l^t ill^ho has so 
many different parties to please. When the mind 
hovers among such a variety of allurements, 
one had better settle on a way of life that is not 
the very best we might have chosen, than grow old 
without determining our choice, and go out of the 
world as the greatest part of mankind do, before 
we have resolved how to live in it. There is but 
one method of setting ourselves at rest in this par- 
ticular, and that is, by adhering ^tedfastly to one 
great end as the chief and ultimate aim of all our 
pursuits. If- we are firmly resolved to live up to 
the dictates of reason, without any regard to^weahh, 
reputation, or the likejponsiderations, any more than 
as they fall in with our principal design^ we" may 
go through life with steadinessatid pleasure ; but 
*^ ^1^* ^y several broken views, ana Will not OnAj 
be>fttu«a», but wei^hy, popular/ aiide^ipy thing 



tlia;t.has a valuiib set upon it by the world, we shall 
live aQd,die.iii nusery aiid repentance. 

One would take moipe than ordinary care to g^ar4 
one-a self against this particular imperfection/ be* 
cause it is that which our nature very strongly inr 
olipes. us to ; for if we examine ourselves thorough* 
1^, we shall iipd that we are the most changeable 
beings in the universe. In respect of our under- 
standing, we often embrace and reject the very same 
opinions; whereas beings aboVe and beneath us have 
probably no opinions at all, or, at least, no wavering 
and uncertainties in those they have. Our superiors 
are guided by intuition^and our inferiors by instihcU 
In respect of our wills, we fall into crimes and re- 
cover oujt of them, are amiable or odious in the eyes 
of our great Judge, and pass our whole life in offend- 
ing and asking pardon. Ofi the contrary, the beings 
underneath us are Qot; capable of sinning, nor those 
above us of repeniting. The one is out of the pos- 
sibilities o( duty, and the other fixed in an eternal 
course of sin, or an eternal course of virtue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which 
does not produce changes and revolutions in the 
mind of man. Our schemes of thought in infancy 
are lost in those of youth ; these too take a different 
turn in manhood, until old age often leads us back 
into our former infancy. A new title or an unexpect- 
ed success throws us out of ourselves, and in a man- 
ner destroys our identity. A cloudy day, or a little 
sun-shine, have as great an influence on many con- 
stitutions, as the most real blessing or misfortunes. 
A dream varies our being, and changes our condi« 
tion while it lasts; and every passion, not to mention 
health and sickness, aod the greater alterations in 
body and mind, ipakes us appear almost different 
creatures. If a maiu is so distinguished among other 

Kk2 
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beings by this iDfirmity^ what can we think of such- 
as make themselves remarkable for it even among^ 
their own species ? It is a very trifling character 
to be one of the most variable beings of the most 
variable kind, especially if we consider that he who 
is the great standard of perfection has in him no 
shadow of change, but * is the same yesterday, to-* 
day, and for ever.* 

As this mutability of temper and' inconsistency 
with ourselves is the greatest weakness of human 
nature, so it makes the person who is remarkable 
for it in a very particular manner more ridiculous 
than any other infirmity whatsoever, as it sets him 
in a greater variety of foolish lights, and dislifl- 
guishes him from himself by an opposition of party- 
coloured characters. The most humorous charac- 
ter in Horace is founded upo^ ' this unevenness o^ 
temper and irregularity of conduct : 

r-T— : Sardus lUdfebai 

lUe TigeUw8 hoc: CtesoTy qui cogere posset, 
Si peteret^er amicitiampairis, atque fuani, iioit j 
Quidquamproficeret: si coUibuissetf ab oco 
Usque ad main citaret, Jo Bacche, modd sumnUt 
Voce, modd Mc, resonat qua ehordis quatuopimti. 
Nil teqwde homini fuit illi: steps veiut qui 
Currebat fugiens hostem : persape veUU qui . 
Junonis sacra ferret: habebat steps ducentos. 
Steps decern servos: Modik reges atque tetrarchtu. 
Omnia magna lotfuens.: modd sit mihi mensa tripes, et ' 
Concha salis pun, et toga, qurn d^endere frigus, 
Qwimcis erassa, quteat, J}ecies centena deduses 
Huic parco paucis contento, quin^ue diebus 
Nil erat in loculis. Nodes vigilabtxt ad ipsum 
Muni : diem totum stertebat. Nil/uitunquam 

Sic^ impar* sibi 

Hor'. 1 Sat ill. 

Instead of translating this passage in -Hbrace» I 
shall entertain my English reader with the descrip«> 
tion of a parallel character, that is wonderfully weU 
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finiahed by ]li{r. Dify^^ip^^ 9Jk^ raised upon the 9aixi« 
foundation : 

la the lir(4 mnk of these did Zimri stand : 
A man so Vfudous, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that dy'd.in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ, 
With something new to wiiUi, or to enjoy !* 

C. 
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Si quid ego ati^uerOf curamve levano 



Qua nuMC te coquit^ e| vertat sub pectore fixHf 
Ecquid erit pretii 1 

Emn. apud TuLLiuaff. 

Say, will yon thank me if I bring you rest. 
And ease the torture of your troubled breast P 

Inquiries after happiness, and rules for attaining 
it, are not so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting one*s self under 
affliction. The utmost we can hope for in this 
world is contentment; if we aim at any thing higher, 
we shall meet with nothing but grief and disappoint- 
ment. A man should direct all his studies and en- 

* From Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel. Perhaps, 
it is needless to mention that this character was meant 
for George ViUiers, Duke of Buckingham, author of the 
R^h^rsal. 

Kk3 
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deavours at making himself easy now, and happy 
hereafter. 

The truth of. it is, if all the happiness that is 
dispersed through tiie whole race of mankind in this 
world were drawn together, and put into the posses- 
sion of any single man, it would not make a very 
happy heing. Though on the contrary, if the mise- 
ries of the whole species were fixed in a single per- 
son, they would make a very miserable one. 

I am engaged in this subject by the following 
letter, which, though subscribed by a fictitious 
name, I have reason to believe is not imaginary. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

Mam one of your disciples, and endeavour 
to live up to your rules, which 1 hope will incline 
you to pity my condition. I shall' open it to you 
in a very few words. About three years since a 
gentleman, whom, I am sure, you yourself Would 
have approved, made his addresses to me. He had 
every thing to recommend him but an estate, so 
that my friends, who all of them applauded his 
person, would not for the sake of both of us favour 
his passion. For my own part, I resigned myself 
up entirely to the direction of those who knew 
the world much better than myself, but still lived 
in hopes that some juncture or other would make 
me happy in the man, whom, in my heart, I pre- 
ferred to all the world ; being determined, if I 
could not have him, to have nobody els6. About 
three months ago I received a letter from him, 
acquainting me, that by the death of an uncle he 
had a considerable estate left him, which he 
said was welcome to him upon no other account, 
but as he hoped it would remove all difficul- 
ties that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
You may well suppose, sir, with how much joy I 
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received this letter, which was followed by several 
others filled with those expressions of lore and joy/ 
which I verily believe nobody felt more sincerely , 
nor knew better how to describe, than the gentle-* 
roan I am speaking of. But, sir, how shall I be 
able to tell it you ! by the week's post I received 
a letter from an intimate friend of this unhappy 
gentleman, acquainting me, that as he had just 
settled his affairs, and was preparing for his jour* 
ney, he fell sick of a fever, and died. It is impos- 
sible to express to you the distress I am in upon 
this occasion. I can only have recourse to my de- 
votions, and to the reading of good books for my 
consolation; and as I always take a particular 
delight in those frequent advices and admonitions 
which you give the public, it would be a very great 
piece of charity in you to lend me your assistance 
in this conjuncture. If after the reading of this 
letter you find yourself in a humour, rather to rally 
and ridicule, than to comfort me, I desire you 
would throw it into the fire, and think no more of 
it; but if you are touched with my misfortune, 
which is greater than I know how to bear, your 
counsels may very much support, and will infinitely 
oblige, the afflicted * leonoraI' 

A disappointment in love is more hard to get 
over than any other; the passion itself so softens 
and subdues the heart, that it disables it from 
struggling or bearing up against the woes and dis- 
tresses which befal it. The mind meets with other 
misfortunes in her whole strength; sh« stands 
collected within herself, and sustains the shock 
with all the force which is natural to her; but a 
heart in love has its foundation sapped, and imme- 
diately sinks under the weight of accidents that 
are disagreeable to its favourite passion. 
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In afflictions m«n generally draw theu: cooaola- 
lions out of books of morality, which indeed are of 
great use to fortify and strengthen the mind against 
the impressions of sorrow. Monsieur St. Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, recomviends 
authors who are apt to stir up mirth in the mind of 
the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can give more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seueca, as 
it is much easier to divert grief than to conquer it. 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tem-r 
pers. I should rather have recourse to authors of 
a quite contrary kind, that give us instances of ca- 
lamities and misfortunes, and shew human nature 
in its greatest distresses. 

If the afflictions we groan under be very heavy, 
we shall find some consolation in the society of as 
great sufferers as ourselves, especially when we find 
our companions men of virtue and merit. If our 
afflictions aire light, we shall be comforted by the 
comparison we make between ourselves and our fel- 
low-sufferers. A loss at sea, a fit of sickness, or 
the death of a friend, are such trifles, when we coq« 
sider whole kingdoms laid in ashes, families put to 
the sword, wretches shut up in dungeops, and the 
like calamities of mankind, that we are out of coun- 
tenance for our own weakness, if we sink under such 
little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, that at 
the very time in which she languishes for the loss 
of her deceased lover, there are pers,ons in several 
parts of the world just perishing in shipwreck; 
others crying out for mercy in the terrors of a 
death-bed repentance; others lying under the tor- 
tures of an infamous executiop, or tlie like dread*- 
ful calamities; and she will find her sorrow^ vanish 
at the appearance of theism which 9r^ ^o much 
greater and more astonishing. 
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I would farther propose to the consideration of 
my afflicted disciple, that possibly what she now 
looks upon as the greatest misrortune, is not really 
such in Itself. For my own part, 1 question not but 
our souls in a separate state will look back on their 
lives in quite another view, than what they had of 
them in the body ; and that what tbey now consi- 
der as misfortunes and disappoiutmenta, will vefy 
often appear to ha?e been escapes and blessing;s. 

The mind that hath any cast towards devotion, 
naturally flies to it in his afflictions. 

When I was in France I beard a very remark- 
able story of two lovers, which I sh^l relate at 
length in my to-morrow's paper, not only because 
the circomstances of it are extraordinary, but be,- 
cause it may serve as an illustration to all that can 
be s^d on this last head, and shew the power of 
religion in abating that particular anguish which 
seems to lie so heavy on Leonora. The story was 
told me by a priest, as I travelled with him in a 
stage-coach. I shall give it my reader as well as I 
can remember, in his own words, after having pre- 
mised, that if consolations may be drawn from a 
wrong religion, and a misguided devotion, they 
cannot but flow much more naturally from those 
which are fonnded upon reason and established in 
good sense. I» 
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lUa; quis et me, inquit^ miaerim, et tiperdidit^ Orph^f^ 
Jdmque vale : feror ingenti circumdata nocttj 
Ihcuiiduaque tiintendenSy heu! iwn tiia, paimaat 

ViitQ. ir; Geoig. 4IML 

Then thus th« bride : What fbry seie'd on^ thee^ 
Unhappy mtin ! to lose thyself, and aadiinfr ? . 
' And now farewell! involv'd in sbadeji of night,. 
For ever I am ravish'd from thy sight : 
In yain to reach my feeble hands to joih 
In sweet embraces^ ah ! no* longer thine. 

Prxoev*. 

Con ST A NT I A was a woman of extraordinary wit 
and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who^ hav- 
ing arrived at great riches by his own industry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodosius* 
wa4 the younger son of a decayed family, of grea^t 
parts and leaFning,improved by a genteel and virtur 
ous education. When he was in the twentieth year 
of his age h^ became acquainted with Constantia, 
who had not then passed her fifteenth. As he lived 
but a few miles distant from her father's house* he 
had frequent opportunities of seeing her ; and by 
the advantages of a good person and a pleasing con- 
versation, made such an impression on her heart as 
it was impossible for time to efface. He was him- 
self no less smitten with Constantia. A long ac- 
quaintance made them still discover new beauties 
in each other, and by degrees, raised in them that 
mutual passion which had an influence on their fol- 
lowing lives. It unfortunately happened, that in the 

* The Theodosins and Constantia of Dr. Langhome, a 
collection of letters, in 2 vols. 12mo., takes its rise iiom 
this paper. 
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midi^bfthis faitereourse of lore ftnd friendship be- 
tween Theodosias aud Constatitia, there broke out 
an 'htepavafole iquarrel between their parents, the 
one valuing himself too much upon his birth, and 
the other upon his possessions. The father of 
Constantia was so incensed at the father of Theo- 
dosiils, that he contracted an unreasonable aver- 
sion towards his son, insomuch that he forbade 
him his house, and charged his daughter, upon 
her duty, never to see him more. In the mean 
time, to break off all communication between the 
two lovers, who' he knew entertained secret hopes 
of some favourable opportunity that should bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of 
a good fortune and an agreeable person, whom 
he pitched upon as a husband for his daughter. 
He soon concerted this affair so well, that he told 
Constantia it was his design to marry her to sueh 
a gentleman, and that her wedding should be ce- 
lebrated on such a day. Constantia, who was 
overawed with the authorityof herfiither,and unable 
to object any thing against so advantageous a 
match, received the proposal with a profound si- 
letice, which her father commended in her, as the 
most decent manner of a virgin's giving her consent 
to an overture of that kind. The noise of this in- 
tended marriage soon reached Theodosius, who 
after a long tumult of passions, which naturally 
rise in a lover's heart on such an occasion, writ the 
following letter to Constantia : 

ft 

^The thought of my Constantia, which ibr 
some yearffhasbeen my only happiness, is now be- 
come a greater torment to me than I am able to 
bear. Must I then live to see you another's? The 
streams, the fields and meadows, where we have so 
often tatt:edtogefther,igrow painful to me; lifetts^ 
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18 become a burden. May you long be bappy in 
tbe world, but forget that ^ere was ever sucb a 
man in it as ' theobosius.* 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia that v^ry 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; sind 
the next morning she was much more alarmed by 
two or three messengers, that came to her father's 
house, one after another, to inquire if they bad 
heard any thing of Theodosius, who it seems had 
left his chamber about midnight, and could no 
where be found. The deep melancholy which bad 
hung upon his mind some time before, made them 
apprehend the worst that could befal him. Con- 
stantia, who knew that nothing but the report of 
her marriage could have driven him to such extre- 
mities, was not to be comforted. She now accus- 
ed herself of having so tamely given an ear to the 
proposal of a husband, and looked upon the new 
lover as the murderer of Theodosius. In short, 
she resolved to suffer the utmost effects of her 
father^s displeasure, rather than comply with a 
.marriage which appeared to her so full of guilt 
and horror. The father seeing himself entirely 
rid of Theodosius, and likely to keep a consider- 
able portion in his family, was not very much con. 
cerned at the obstinate refusal of his daughter ; 
and did not find it very difficult to excuse himself 
.upon that account to his intended son-in-law, who 
had all along regarded this alliance rather as a mar- 
riage of convenience than of love. Constantia had 
nqyr no relief But in her devotions and exercises of 
.religion, to which her afflictions had so entirely sub- 
jected her mind, that after some years had abated 
the violence of her sorrows,and settled her thoughts 
in a kind of tranquillity, she resolved to pass the 
remainder of iier days in a convent Her father was 
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not displeased with a resolution, which would save 
money in his family, and readily complied with his 
daughter's intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty- 
fifth year of her age, while her beauty was yet in all 
its height and bldom, he carried her to a neigh- 
bouring city in order to look out a sisterhood of 
nuns among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place a father of a convent who was very 
much renowned for his piety and exemplary life ; 
and as it is usual in the Romish church for those 
who are under any great affliction, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themselves to the most eminent 
confessors for pardon and consolation, our beautiful 
votary took the opportunity of confessing herself 
to this celebrated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, the 
very morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had 
been made after him, arrived at a religious house in 
the city, where now Constantia resided ; and de- 
siring that secrecy and concealment of the fathers 
of the convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 
ordinary occasion, he made himself one of the order, 
with a private vow never to inquire after, Constan- 
tia; whom he looked upon as given away to his 
rival upon the day on which, according to common 
fame, their marriage was to have been solemnized. 
Having in his youth made a good progress in learQ- 
ing, that he. might dedicate himself more entirely to 
religion, he entered into holy orders, and in a few 
years became renowned for his sanctity of tife, and 
those pious sentiments wl^ieh he inspired into all 
who conversed with him. It was Ibis holy man to 
whom Constantia had determined to ap{dy herself 
in confession, though neither she nor any other be- 
sides the prior of the convent, knew any thing of his 
name or family. The gay, the amiable Theodosius 
.had now ta.ken upon him the name of Father Francift> 

VO'l^ II. 1.1 
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and was so for concealed in a long beard, a shaven 
heat, and a religious habit, that it was impossible 
to discover the man lif the world in the venerable 
conventual. 

As he was one raoniing shut up in his confessional, 
Constantia kneeling by him opened the state of her 
soul to him ; and after having given him the histoiy 
of a life full of innocence, she burst out into tears, 
and entered upon that part of her story in which be 
himself had so great a share. * My behaviour,* 
says she, ' has been the death of a man who had no 
other fai^t but that of loving me too much. Heavm 
only knows how dear he was to me whilst he lived, 
and how bitter the remembrance of him has been to 
me since his death.' She here paused, and lifted 
up her eyes that streamed with tears towards the 
father : who was so moved with the sense of her 
sorrows, that he could only command his voice, 
which was broke with sighs and sobbings, so far as 
to bid her proceed. She followed his directions, 
and in a flood of tears poured out heir heart before 
him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, 
insomuch that in the agonies of his grief the seat 
shook under him. Constantia, who thought* the 
good man who was thus moved by his compassion 
toward her, and by the horror of her guilt, pro- 
ceeded with the utmost contrition to acquaint him 
with that vow of virginity in which she was going to 
engage herself, as the proper atonement for her 
sins, and the only sacriBce she could make to the 
memory of Theodostus. The father, who jby this 
time had pretty well composed himself, burst out 
again in tears upon hearing that name to whieh he 
had been so long disused, and upon receiving this 
instance of an unparalleled fidelity from one who he 
thought had several years since given herself up to 
titepossessionrof another. Amidst the interrupUOM 
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of his sorrow, «eeing his penitent overwhelmed with 
grief, he was only able to bid her from time to time 
be comforted— to tell her that her sins were forgiven 
heir— that her guilt was not so great as she appre- 
hendcd-r-that she should not suffer herself to be 
afflicted above measure. After which he recovered 
himself enough to give her the absolution in form ; 
directing her at the same time to repair to him again 
the next day, that he might encourage her in the 
pious resolutions she had taken, and give her suit- 
able exhortations for her behaviour in it. Constan- 
tia retired, and the next morning renewed her ap- 
plications. Theodosius, having manned his soul with 
j>roper thoughts and re&ections, exerted himself on 
this occasion in the best manner he could to animate 
jbts penitent in the course of life she was entering 
upon, and wear out of her mind those groundless 
fears and apprehensions which had taken possession 
of it ; concluding with a promise to her, that he 
would from time to time continue his admonitions 
when she should have taken upon her the holy veil. 
* The rules of our respective orders,' says he, * will 
not permit that I should see you, but you may as- 
sure yourself, not only of having a place in my 
prayers, but of receiving such frequent instructions 
as I can convey to you by letters. Go on cheerfully 
in the glorious course you have undertaken, and 
you will quickly find such a peace and satisfaction 
in your mind, which it is not in the power of the 
world to give.' 

Constantia's heart was so elevated with the dis- 
course of Father Francis, that the very next day she 
entered upon her vow. As soon as the solemnities 
of her reception were over, she retired, as it is 
usual, with the abbess into her own apartment 

The abbess had been informed the night before 
•f all that had passed between her noviciate and 
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father Francis: from whom she now delrvered to 
her the following letter: 

* As the first fruits of those joys and consola* 
tions which you may expect from the life you are 
now engaged in, I must acquaint you that Theodo- 
sius, whose death sits so heavy upon your thoughts, 
is still alive ; and that the father to whom you have 
confessed yourself, was once thatTbeodoslus whom 
you so much lament. The love which we have 
had for one another will make us more happy in 
its disappointment than it could have done in its 
success. Providence has disposed of us for our ad- 
vantage, thogh not according to our wishes. Con- 
sider your Theodosius still as dead, but assure 
yourself of one who will not cease to pray for yoa 
in father 

* Francis/ 

Constantia saw the hand-writing agreed with the 
contents of the letter : and upon reflecting on the 
voice of the person, the behaviour, and above all th^ 
extreme sorrow of the father during her confession, 
she discovered Thoodosius in every particular. 
After having wept with tears of joy, * It is enough/ 
says she, ' Theodosius is still in being : I shall live 
with comfort and die in peace,' 

The letters which the father sent her afterwards 
are yet extant in the nunnery where she resided ; 
and are often read to the young religious, in order 
to inspire them with good resolutions and sen- 
timents of virtue. It so happened, that after Con- 
stantia had lived about ten years in the cloister, a 
violent fever broke out in the plaee, which swept 
away great multitudes, and among others Theodo- 
sius. Upon his death-bed he. sent his benediction 
in a very moving manner to Constantia, who at that 
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time was so far gone in the same fatal distemper, 
that she lay delirious. Upon the interval which 
generally precedes death in sickness of this nature, 
the abbess, finding that the physicians had given her 
over, told her that Theodosius was just gone before 
her, and that he had sent her his benediction in his 
last moments. Constantia received it with pleasure. 
' And now,' says she, ' if I do not ask any thing im- 
proper, let me be buried by Theodosius. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave ; what I ask is, 1 

hope, no violation of it' She died soon after, 

and was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short 
Latin inscription over them to the following pur- 
pose: 

' Here lie the bodies of father Francis and sister 
Constance. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided. C. 
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Sifarti fuceue ««<, 



Fingere einetutU non exaudita CethegU 
Continget: dabiturque Ueentia sutnpta pudetUer. 

HoR. Ars Poet. v. 48. 

^If you would unheard-of things express. 

Invent new words ; we can indulge a muse, 
Until tiM licence rise to an abuse. 

Creech. 

I Bji^vE often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to watch 
over our laws, our liberties, and commerce, certain 
men might be set apart as superintendants of our 

l13 
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language, to hinder any words of a foreign coin' 
from passing among us; and in particular ta pro- 
hibit any French phrases from becoming current in 
this kingdom, wnen those of our own stamp are' 
altogether as valuable. The presen t war has «o adul- 
terated our tongue with strange words, that it would 
be impossible tor one of our great grandfathers to 
know what his posterity have been doing, were he* 
to read their exploits in a modern newspaper. Our 
warriors are very industrious in propagating the 
French language, at the same time that they are so 
gloriously successful in beating down their power. 
Our soldiers are men of strong heads for action, 
and perform such feats as they are- not able to ex- 
press. They want words in their own tongue to 
tell us what it is they achieve, and therefore send us 
over accounts of their performances in a jargon of 
phrases, which they learn among their conquered 
enemies. They ought however to be provided with 
secretaries, and assisted by our foreign ministers, 
to tell their story for them in plain English, and to 
lit us know in our mother tongue what it is our 
brave countrymen are about. The French would 
indeed be in the right to publish the news of the 
present war in English phrases, and make their 
campaigns unintelligible. Their people might flat- 
ter themselves that things are not so bad as they 
really are, were ihey thus palliated with foreign 
terms, and thrown into shades and obscurity ; but 
the English cannot be too clear in their narrative of 
those actions which have raised their country to a 
higher pitch of glory than it ever yet arrived at, 
and which will be still the more admired the better 
they are explained. 

For my part, by that time a siege is carried on 
two or three days, I am altogether lost and l)ewil- 
dered in it; and meet with so many inexplicable 
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,^ difficulties, that I scarce know what side has the ' 

better of it, until I am informed by the Tower guns 
that the place is surrendered. I do indeed make •' 
some allowances for this part of the war : fortifica- ^ 
tions have been foreign inventions, and upon that^ 
account abounding in foreign terms. But when we 
have won battles which may be described in our 
own language, why are our papers filled with so 
many unintelligible exploits, and the French obliged 
to lend us a part of their tongue before we can know 
how they are conquered? They must be made acces- 
sary to their own disgrace, as the Britons weie for-* 
merly so artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
Roman theatre, that they seemed to draw; it up in 
order to give the spectators an opportunity of seeing 
their own defeat celebrated upon the stage : for so 
Mr. Dryden has translated that verse in Virgil : 

Purpurea intexti toUunt nuUea Britanni. 

GEono. Ui. 25. 

iVhich interwoven Britons seem to raise, 

And shew the triumph that their shame displays. 

The histories of all our former wars are trans-, 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
phrase of a great modern critic* I do not find in 
any of our chronicles, that Edward the Third ever 
reconnoitred the enemy, though he often discovered 
the posture of the French, and as often vanquished 
them in battle. The Black Prince passed many a 
river without the help of pontoons, and filled a 
ditch with faggots as successfully as the generals of 
our times do i t wi th fascines. Our commanders lose 
half their praise, and our people half their joy, by 

* Dr. Richard Bentley. 
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means of those hard words and dark expressions in 
which our newspapers do so much abound. I have 
seen many a prudent citixen, after having read 
every article, inquire of his next neighbour what 
news the mail had brought. 

I remember, in that remarkable year when our 
country was delivered from the greatest fears and 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height of 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a nation, I 
mean the year of Blenheim, I had the copy of a let- 
ter set me out of the country, which was written 
from a young gentleman in the army to his father, 
a man of good estate and plain sense. As the let-^ 
ter was very modishly chequered with this modem 
military eloquence, I shall present my leader with 
a copy of it. 

* SIR, 

* Upon this junction of the French and Bava- 
rian armies they took post behind a great morass, 
which they thought impracticable. Our general the 
next day sent a party of horse to " reconnoitre** 
them from a little << hauteur," at about a quarter of 
an hour's distance from the army, who returned 
again to the camp unobserved through several "de- 
ffies,* in one of which they met with a party of 
French that had been '' maraudins,'* and made 
them all prisoners at discretion. Th6 day after a 
drum arrived at our camp, with a message which 
he would communicate to none but the general ; he 
was followed by a trumpet, who they say behaved 
himself very saucily, with a message from the Duke 
of Bavaria. The next morning our army, being 
divided into two *^ corps,** made a movement to- 
wards the enemy. You will hear in the public 
prints how we treated them, wiUi the other circum- 
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stances of that glorious day. I had the 'godd for- 
tune to be in that regiment that pushetl the *^ gens 
d'armes." Several French battalions, which some 
say were a *' corps de reserve/' made a shew of re- 
sistance; but it only proved a. " gasconade/' for 
upon our preparing to fill up a little *' foss6/' in. 
order to attack them, they bent the ** chamade/' 
and sent us a " charte blanche/* Their " com- 
mandant/* with a great many other general officers, 
and troops without number, are made prisoners of 
war, and will, I believe, give you a visit in England, 
the " cartel*' not being yet. settled. Not question- 
ing but these particulars will be very welcome to 
you, I congratulate you upon them, and am your 
most dutiful son, &c.* 

The father of the young gentleman, upon the pe- 
rusal of the letter, found it contained great news, 
but could not guess what it was. H« immediately 
communicated it to the curate of the parish, who 
/Upon the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
he could not uaderstand, fell into a kind of a pas- 
sion, and told him, that his son had sent him a let- 
ter that was neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring. 
' I wish/ says he, ' the captain may be *' compps 
mentis :"' he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a. drum 
that carries messages; then who is this '* charte 
blanche ?** He must either banter us, or he is out 
of his senses/ The father, who always looked upon 
the curate as a learned man, began to fret inward- 
ly at his son*s usage, and producing a letter which 
he had written to him about three posts before, 
* You see here,' says he, * when he writes for 
money he knows how to speak intelligibly enough ; 
there u no ipan in England can express himself 
clearer, when he wants a ncW furniture for his 
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koTse/ In short, the old man was to puzzled opoa 
the point, that it might have fared ill with his son, 
had ne not seen all the prints aboat three days after 
filled' with the sane terms of it, uid that Chadea 
only writ like other men. L. 
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'Quod nee Jovis tra, nee ignis, 



Nic poierit ferrum, nee edax aboUre vetustau. 

Ovid. Met xt: 871. 



Which nor dreads the rage 



Of tempests, fire, or war, or wasting age. 

Wklsted. 

Aristotle tells as that the world is a copy or 
transcript of those ideas which are in the mind of 
the first Being, and that those ideas which are in 
the mind of man are a transcript of the world. To 
this we may add, that words are the transcript of 
-those ideas which are in the mind of man, and that 
writing or prmting are the transcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 
were printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
their ideas in books, which, by this great invention 
of these latter ages, may last as long as the sun 
and moon, and perish only in the general wreck of 
nature. Thus Cowley in his poem on the Reaur- 
rection, mentioning the destruction of the uaiveraa^ 
has these admirable lines : 

Now all the wide extended sky, 
And all th' hannonious worlds on high^ 
And YirgiPs sacred work, shall die. 
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There is no x>ther method of fixing those thoughts 
which arise and disappear in the mind of man, and 
transmitting them to the last periods of time ; no 
other methoKl of givine^ a permanency to our ideas, 
and preserving the knowledge of any particular per- 
son, when his body is mixed with the common mass 
of matter, and his soul retired into the world of spi- 
rits. Books are the legacies that a great genms 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the poste- 
rity of those who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue 
but a «hort time. Statues can last but a few thou- 
sands of years, edifices fewer, and colours still fewer 
than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Ra- 
phael, will hereafter be whaX Phidias, Vitruvius, 
and Apelles are at present ; the names ci great sta- 
tuaries, architects, and painters, whose woriis Ire 
lost. The several arts are expressed in moulder- 
ing materials. Nature sinks under them, and is 
not able to support the ideas which are imprest 
upon it. 

The circumstance which gives authors an advan- 
tage above all the great masters is this, that they 
can multiply their originals : or rather can make 
copies of their works, to what number they please, 
which shall be as valuable as the originals them- 
selves. 'This gives a great author something like 
a prospect of eternity, but at the same time deprives 
him of those other advantages which artists meet^ 
with. The artist finds greater returns in profit, as 
the author in fame. What an inestimable prioe 
would a Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle 
bear, were their works, like a statue, a building, or 
a picture, to be confined only in one place, and 
nuide the property of a single person*! 
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If writings are thus durable, and may pass from 
age to age throughout the whole course of time,how 
careful should an author be of committing any thiD|^ 
to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison the 
minds of men with vice and error ! Writers of great 
talents, who employ their parts in propagating im- 
morality, and seasoning vicious sentiments with wit 
and humpur, are to be looked upon as the pests of 
society, 4nd the enemies of mankind. They leave 
•books behind them (as it is said of those who die in 
distempers which breed an ill-will towards their 
own species) to scatter infection and destroy their 
posterity. They act the counterparts of a Confu- 
cius or a Socrates ; and seem to have been sent into 
the world to deprave human nature, and sink it into 
.the condition t>f brutality. 

I have seen some Roman catholic authors who 
tell us that vicious writers continue in purgatory so 
long as the influence of their writings continues upon 
posterity: *for purgatory/ say they, * is nothing 
else but a cleansing us of our sins, which cannot be 
said to be done away, so long as they continue to 
operate, and corrupt mankind/ The vicious author,' 
say they, ' sins after death ; and so long as he con- 
tinues to sin, so long must he expect to be punish- 
ed.' Though the Roman-catholic notion of purga- 
tory be indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but think 
if the soul after death has any knowledge of ^hat 
passes in this world, that of tm immoral writer 
would receive much more regret from the sense of 
corrupting, than satisfaction from the thought of 
pleasing his surviving admirers. 

To take ofF from the severity of this speculation, 
I shall conclude this paper with a story of an athe- 
istical author, who .at a time when he lay dan^r- 
ously sick, and had desired the assistance of a ueigk- 
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bouring curate, confessed to him with great contri- 
tion, that nothing sat more heavy at his heart than 
the sense of his having seduced the age by his writ- 
ings, and that their evil influence was likely to con«- 
tinue even after his death. The curate upon farther 
examination finding the penitent in the utmost ago- 
nies of despair, and being himself a man of learning, 
told him, that he hoped his case was not so desperate 
as he apprehended, since he found that he was so very 
sensible of his fault, apd so sincerely repented of it. 
The penitent still urged the evil tendency of his 
book to subvert all religion, and the little ground of 
hope there could be for one whose writings would 
continue to do mischief when his body was laid in 
ashes. The curate, finding no other way of com- 
forting him, told him that he did well in being af- 
flicted for the evil design with which he published 
his book ; but that he ought to be very thankful that 
there was no danger of its doing any hurt; that his 
cause was so very bad, and his arguments so weak, 
that he did not apprehend any ill effects of it ; ia 
short, that he might rest satisfied his book could do 
no more mischief after his death, than it had done 
whilst he was living. To which he added, for his 
farther satisfaction, that he did not believe any be- 
sides his particular friends and acquaintance had 
ever been at the pains of reading it, or that any 
body after his death would ever inquire after it. 
The dying man had still so much the frailty of an 
author in him, as to be cut to the heart witli these 
consdations; and,without answeringtbe good man, 
asked his friends about him (with a peevishness that 
is natural to a sick person) where they had picked 
up i|uch a blockhead? and whether they thought 
him ^ proper person to attend one in his condition? 
The qprate finding that the author did not expect 

▼0L« II. M m 
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to be dealt with as a real and sincere penitent, but 
as a penitent of importance, after a snort admoni- 
tion withdraw ; not questioning bat he should be 
again sent for if the sickness grew desparate. The 
author however recovered, and has since written 
two or three other tracts with the same spirit, nnd, 
very unluckily for his poor soul, with the same 
success.* 

C. 

* The atheistical writer here alluded to mig^t peThaps 
be Mr. Toland, who is sdd, by a writer in the Examiner, 
t6 have been the bnttof tiie Tatler, and for the same rea<> 
aonSf probably^ of the Spectator. 
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NM67. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1711. 



FuU hoMd ignolniii Argis, 



Qui Be credebat mtrM audire tragtedoMj 
In vacuo lotus sesaor plausttrque theatro ; 
C<Etera qui vHte servarei munia recto 
. More; bonus san^ vicinusy amabilis hospeSf 
Comis in uxor em; posset qui ignoseere servis, 
r Et siffno Uno Kon insmsire lagena; 
Posset qui rupem etputeum vitare patentem, 
HiCy utficognatommopibus cwrisquef^ectusy 
Expulit elleboro fttorbm bilemque meracOy 
Et redit ad sese: Pol me oceidtstisf amtct, 
Non servAstiSy ait; cin, sic extorta voluptasy 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error, 

UoR. 2 Ep. ii. 128. 

IMITATXir. 

There Mv'd in Primo Oeorgli (they reeord) 

A worthy member, no smiSi fool, a lord ; 

Who, though the house was up, delighted gate^ 

Heard, noted, answer'd, as in full debate ; 

In all but this, a man of sober life. 

Fond of his fUend, and ciyil to his wife ; 

Not quite a madman, though a pasty fell. 

And much too wise to walk into a well. 

Him the damned doctor and his friends immur'd ; 

They bled, they cupped, they purg'd, in short they 

cnr'd : 
Whereat the gentleman began to stare ■ 

' My friends !' he cry'd ; * pox take ye for your care ! 
That from a patriot of distinguish'd note. 
Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote ' 

POPK. 

The unhappy force of an imagination unguided by 
the check of reason and judgment, was the subject 
of a former speculation. My reader may remember 
that he has seen in one of my papers a complaint of 
an unfortunate gentleman^ who was unable to coa 

M m 2 
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tain himself (when any ordinary matter was laid 
before him) firom adding a few circumstances to en- 
liven plain narrative. The correspondent was a per- 
son of too warm a complexion to be satisfied with 
things merely as they stood in nature, and therefore 
formed incidents which should have happened ta 
have pleased him in the story. The same ungo- 
vemed fancy which pushed that correspondent on, 
in spite of himself, to relate public and notorious 
falsehoods, makes the author of the following letter 
do the same in private; one is a prating, the other 
a silent liar. 

There is little pursued in the errors of either of 
these worthies, but mere present amusement : but 
the folly of him who lets his fancy place him in dis- 
tant scenes untroubled and uninterrupted, is very 
much preferable to that of him who is ever furcmg 
a belief, and defending his untruths with new inven- 
tions. But I shall hasten to let this liar in soliloquy, 
who calls himself a castle-builder, describe himself 
with the same unreservedness as formerly appeared 
in my correspondent above mentioned. If a man 
were to be serious on this subject, he might give 
very grave admonitions to those who are following 
any thing in this life, on which they think to place 
their hearts, and tell them that they are really cas- 
tle-builders. Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have 
in the prospect pleasing illusions ; but they who 
come to possess any of them will find they are in- 
gredients towards happiness, to be regarded only 
in the second place : and that when they are valued 
in the first degree they are as disappointing as any 
of the phantoms in the following letters. 

■ **»• SPECTATOR, i September 6, 1711. 

• I AM a fellow of a very odd frame of mind, 
as you will find by the sequel ; and think myself fool 
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enough to deserve a place in your paper. I am un- 
happily far gone in building, and am one of that 
species of men who are properly denominated cas- 
tle-builders, who scorn to be beholden to the earth 
for a foundation, or dig in the bowels of it for ma- 
terials ; but erect their structures in the most un- 
stable of elements, the air ; fancy alone laying the 
line, marking the extent, and shaping the model. 
It would be difficult to enumerate what august 
palaces and stately porticos have grown under my 
forming imagination, or what verdant meadows and 
shady groves have started into being by the power- 
ful feat of a warm fancy. A castle-builder is even 
just what he pleases, and as such I have grasped 
.imaginary sceptres, an4 delivered uncontroulable 
edicts, from a throne to which conquered nations 
yielded obeisance. I have made I know not how 
many inroads into France, and ravaged the very 
heart of that kingdom ; I have dined in the Louvre, 
and drank champaign at Versaillies ; and I would 
have you take notice, I am not only able to vanquish 
a people already * cowed' and accustomed to flight, 
but I could, Almanzor-like*, drive the British 
general from the field, were I less a protestant, or 
had ever been aflronted by the confederates. There 
is no art or profession, whose most celebrated mas- 
ters I have not eclipsed. Wherever I have afford- 
ed my salutary presence, fevers have ceased to burn 
and agues to shake the human fabric. When an 
eloquent fit has been upon mq, an apt gestune and 
proper cadence has animated each sentence, arid 
gazing crowds have found their passions worked 
up into rage, or soothed into a calm. I am short, 
and not very well made ; yet upon sight of a fine 

* Alluding to a furions character in Dryden's Conquest 
of Granada. 

M m 3 
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woman, I have stretched into proper ttature, and 
killed with a good air and mien. These are the gay 
phantoms that dance before my waking eyes, and 
compose my day-dreams. I should be the most 
contented happy man alive, were the chimerical 
happiness which springs from the paintings of 
fancy less fleeting and transitory. But alas ! it is 
with grief of mind I tell you, the least breath of 
wind has often demolished my magnificent edifices, 
swept away my groves, and lefl no more trace of 
them than if they had never been. My exchequer 
has sunk and vanished by a tap on my door; the 
salutation of a friend has cost me a whole conti- 
nent; and in the same moment I have been pulled 
by the sleeve, my crown has fallen from my head^ 
The ill consequence of these reveries is inconceiva- 
bly great, seeing the loss of imaginary possessions 
makes impressions of real woe. Besides, bad 
^onomy is visible and apparent in builders of 
invisible mansions. My tenant's advertisements of 
ruins and dilapidations often cast a damp on my 
spirits, even in the instant when the sun, in all bis 
splendor, gilds my eastern palaces. Add to this 
the pensive drudgery in. building, and constant 
grasping aerial trowels, distracts and shatters the 
mina, and the fond builder of Babels is often cursed 
with an incoherent diversity and colifusion of 
thoughts. I do not know to whom I can more pro- 
I>erly apply myself for relief from this fantastical 
evil, than to yourself; whom I earnestly implore to 
accommodate me with a method how to setde my 
head and cool my brain-pan. A dissertation cm 
castle-building may not only be serviceable to my- 
self, but all architects, who display their skill in the 
thin element. Such a favour would oblige me to 
make my next soliloquy not contain the praises of 
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my dear self, but of the Spectator, who shall, by 
eompVpng with this, make me 

* His obliged humble servant, 

T. * VITRUVIUS. 
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■ PeciMt fraceptU formai amieU, 

Hon. 2 Ep. i. 128. 

Fonns the soft bosom with the gentlest art. 

Pope. 

It would be arrogance to neglect the application of 
my correspondents so far, as not sometimes to insert 
their animadversions upon my paper ; that of this 
day shall be therefore wholly composed of the hints 
wluch they have sent me. 

* MR- SPECTATOR, 

* I SBKD you this to Congratulate your late 
choice of a subject, for treating on which vou de- 
serve public thanks ; i mean that on those licensed 
tyrants the school-masters. If you can disarm them 
of their rods, you will certainly have your old age 
reverenced by all the young gentlemen of Great 
Britain who are now between seven and seventeen 
years. Yon may boast that the incomparably wise 
Quintiiian and you are of one mind in this particu- 
lar. ** Si art est (says he) mens tarn illiheralis ut oh- 
jurgatume rum eorrigaiur^ is etiam adplagas, ut pes- 
sima qumqut numcipia^ durabitur i* i. e. ** If any 
child be of so disingenuous a nature, as not to stand 
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corrected by reproof, he, like the very worst of 
slaves, will be hardened even against blows them- 
selves." And afterwards, '' Pudct dicere in qiue 
probra nefandi homines isto ccedendijurc ahtUantur ;" 
i.e. '^ I blush to say how shamefully those wicked 
men abuse the power of correction." 

* I was bred myself, sir, in a very great school,* 
of which the master was a Welshman, but certainly 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly appeared 
from his temper as well as his name.f I leave you 
to judge what sort of a school-master a Welshman 
ingrafted on a Spaniard would mak e. So very dread- 
ful had he made himself to me, that although it is 
above twenty years since I felt his heavy hand, yet 
still once a month at least I dream of him, so strong 
an impression did he make on my mind. It is a sign 
he has fully terriQed me waking, who still continues 
to haunt me sleeping. 

* And yet I may say without vanity, that the bu- 
siness of the school was what I did without great 
difficulty; and I was not remarkably unlucky; and 

' yet such was the master's seventy, thatonce amontii, 
or oftener, I suffered as much as would have satisfied 
the law of the land for a petty larceny. 

* Many a white and tender hand, which the fond 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand and. a 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until it was 
covered with blood; perhaps for smiling, or for 
going a yard and a half out of a gate, or for writing 
an o for an a, or an a for an o« These were our 
great faults ! Many a brave and noble spirit has 

. been there brpken; others have run from thence, and 
were never heard of afterwards. It is a worthy at- 
tempt to undertake the cs^use of distressed youth; 

* Eton. 

t Dr. Charles Roderick, master, the provost of Etob- 
school, and afterwards master of King s-college^ Caift- 
bridge. 
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•and it is a noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 
he list against so many armed pedagogues. It is 
pity but we had a set oi men, polite in their beha- 
viour and method of teaching, Who should be put 
into a condition of being above flattering or fearing 
the parents of those they instruct. We might then 
possibly see learning become a pleasure, and chil- 
dren delighting themselves in that which they now 
abhor for coming upon such hard terms to them. 
What would be still a greater happiness arising from 
the care of such instructors, would be, that we should 
have no more pedants, nor any bred to learning who 
had not genius for it. 

* I am with the utmost sincerity, 

*SIR, 

* Your most affectionate humble servant.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, * Richmond, Sept. 5, 1711. 

* I AM a boy of fourteen years of age, and 
have for this last year been under the tuition of a 
doctor of divinity, who has taken the school of this 
place under his care.* From the gentleman^s great 
tenderness to me and friendship to my father, I am 
very happy in learning my book with pleasure. We 
never leave off our diversions any farther than to 
salute him at hours of play when he pleases to look 
on. It is impossible for any of us to love our own 
parents better than we do him. He never gives any 
of us a harsh word, and we think it the greatest 
punishment in the world when he will not speak to 
any of us. My brother and I are both together in- 
diting this letter. He is a year older than I am, but 
is now ready to break his heart that the doctor has 
not taken any notice of him these three days. If yon 

* This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, who joined in the new 
version of the Psalms, and was author of several volume* 
of sennons. 
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please to print this he will see it, and, we hope, 
taking it for my brother's earnest desire to be re- 
stored to his favour, he will again smile upon him. 

' Your most obedient servant, 



* T. 8.' 



MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You have represented several sorts of im- 
pertinents singly; I wish you would now proceed and 
describe some of them in sets. It often happens in 
public assemblies, that a party who came thither to- 
gether, or whose impertmencies are of an equal 
pitch, act in concert, and are so full of themselves 
as to give disturbance to all that are about them. 
Spmetimes you have a set of whisperers ,who lay 
their heads together in order to sacrifice every body 
within their observation; sometimes a set of laughers 
that keep up an insipid mirth in their own corner, 
and by their noise and -gestures shew they have no 
respect for the rest of the company. You frequently 
meet with these sets at the opera« the play, the- 
water-works*, and other public meetings, where 
their whole business is to draw ofiT the attention of 
the spectators from the entertainment, and to fix it 
upon themselves ; and it is to be observed that the 
impertinence is ever loudest, when the set happens 
to be made up of three or four females who have 
got what you call a woman's man among them. 

^ I am at a loss to know from whom people of for- 
tune should learn this behaviour, unless it be fron^ 



* This was the Water-theatve, a famous shew of those 
times, inyented by one Mr. Wibstanley, and exhibited at 
the lower end of Piccadilly ; consisting of sea-gods, god- 
desses, nymphs, mermaids, tritons, &c. playing and 
.spouting out water, and fire mingled with water, &e. 
performed every evening between five and six. 
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ihe footmen who keep their places at a new play, 
and are often seen passing away their time in sets 
at all-fours in tiie face of a full house, and with a 
perfect disregard to the people of quality sitting on 
each side of them. 

' For preserving therefore the decency of public 
assemblies, methinks it would bebut reasonable that 
those who disturb others should pay at least adouble 
price for their places; or rather women of birth and 
distinction should be informed, that a levity of be- 
haviour in the eyes of people of understanding de- 
grades them below their meanest attendants ; and 
gentlemen should know that a fine coat is a livery, 
when the person who wears it discovers no higher 
sense than that of a footman. 

' Your most humble servant.' 

* MB. spKOTATOB, ' ' Bedfardiliire, Sept I; ITll. 
'1 AK one of those whom every body calls a 
poacher, and sometimesgo out to course vi th abrace 
of greyhounds, amastiO, and a spaniel or two; and 
when I am weary with coursing, and have killed 
bares enough,* go to an alehouse to refresh myself. 
' I beg the favour of yon (as yon set up for a reformer) 
to send us word how many dogs yon will allow us 
to go with, how many full pots of ale to drink, and 
how many hares to kill in a day, and you will do a - 
neatineceofservice toallthesportsmen. Bequiclc 
then, tor the time of conrsing ii come on. 
' Youn in haste, 

' ISAAC HEDOEDI] 
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Sic ^ita erat: faciU omneM per/erre ae pati: 
Cvm ^uibu8 erat cnnque undy hi$ sese dedere, 
Eorumohsequistudiis: adreraus nemini ; 
NunquamprapimefuseaUiM: JiafaciUmi 
Sine imtidia imtenias Umdem — ^.— 

Ter. Andr. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

His manner of life was this : to bear with eveiy 
. body's hamonrs ; to coniply with the inclinati(»a and 
pursuits of those he conversed with ; to contradict 
nobody; never to assume a superiority over others. 
This is the ready way to gain applause, without exciting^ 
envy, 

Man is subject to innumerable pms and sorrows 
by the very condition of humanity, istad yet, as if 
nature had not sown evils enough in life, we are con- 
tinually adding grief to grief, and aggravating the 
common calamity by our cruel treatment of one an- 
other. Every man's natural weight of afflictions is 
still made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, 
or injustice of his neighbour. At the same time 
that the storm beats upon the whole species, we are 
felling foul upon one another. 

Hdf the misery of human life might be extin- 
guished, would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of cojupassion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage ia ourselves and 
others, than that disposition' of mind which in our 
language goes under the title of good-nature, and 
which I shall choose for the subject of this day's 
speculation. 
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Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance, 
which is more amiable than beauty. It shews vir- 
tue in the fairest light, takes off in some measure 
from the deformity of vice, and makes even folly 
and impertinence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up 
in the world without good-nature, or something which 
must bear its appearance, and supply its place. For 
this reason mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
of artificial humanity, which is what we express by 
the word good-breeding. For if we examine thorough- 
ly the idea of what we call so, we shall find it to be 
nothing else but an imitation and mimickry of good- 
nature, or, in other terms, affability, complaisance, 
and easiness of temper reduced into an art. 

These exterior shows and appearances of huma- 
nity render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, 
when they are founded upon a real good-nature ; 
but without it are like hypocrisy in religion, or a 
bare form of holiness, which, when it is discovered, 
makes a man more detestable than professed im- 
piety. 

Good-nature is generally bom with us : health, 
prosperity, and kind treatment from the world are 
great cherishers of it where they find it; but no- 
thing is capable of forcing it up, where it does not 
grow of itself. It is one of the blessings of a happy 
constitution, which education may improve, but not 
produce. 

Xenophon in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom he describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
ways celebrating the philanthropy or good-nature of 
his hero, which he tells us he brought into the worid 
with him, and gives many remarkable instances of 
it in his childho^, as well as in all the several parts 
vol.. IX. K n 
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of his life.* Nay, on his death-bed, he describes 
him as being pleased, that while his soul returned 
to him who made it, his body should incorporate 
with the great mother of all things, and by that 
means become beneficial to mankind. For which 
reason, he gives his sons a positive order not to in- 
shrine it in gold or silver, but to lay it in the earth 
as soon as the life was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanity, 
such an exuberant love to mankind, could not have 
entered into the imagination of a writer, who* had 
not a soul filled with great ideas, and a general 
benevolence to mankind. 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust, where Cee- 
ear and Cato aire placed in such beautiful, but op- 
posite lights,t CsBsar's character is chiefly made up 
of good-nature, as it shewed itself in all its forms 
towards his friends or his enemies, his servants or 
dependents, the guilty or the distressed. As for 
Cato's character, it is rather awful than amiable. 
Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of God, 
and mercy to that of man. A being who has no- 
thing to pardon in himself, may reward every man 
according to his works ; but he whose very best ac- 
tions must be seen with grains of allowance, can- 
not be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this 
reason, among all the monstrous characters in hu- 
man nature, there is none so odious, nor indeed so 
exquisitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe tem- 
per in a worthless man. 

' This part of good-nature however, which consists 
m the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be 

• Xenoph; De Cyri Instlt. lib. viii. cap. vii. aect. S. edit. 
J* A. Em. 8vo. torn. i. p. 560. 

t.Salust; BeU. CatU] c. lir. 
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exereised only in doing ourselves justice, and that 
too ia the ordinary commerce and occurrences of 
life ; for in the public administrations of justice, 
mercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almost into a maxim, that good-na- 
tured men are not always men of the most wit. 
This observation, in my opinion, has no foundation 
in nature. The greatest wits I have conversed with 
are men eminent for their humanity. I take there 
fore this remark to have been occasioned by two rea- 
sons. First, because ill-nature among ordinary ob- 
servers passes for wit. A spiteful saying gratifies so 
many little passions in those who hear, that it gene- 
rally meets with a good reception The laugh rises 
upon it, and the man who utters it is looked upon 
as a shrewd satirist This may be one reason, why 
a great many pleasant companions appear so sur- 
prisingly dull, when they have endeavoured to be 
merry in print; the public being more just than 
private clubs or assemblies, in distinguishing be- 
tween what is wit^ and what is ill nature. 

Another reason why the good-natured man may 
sometimes bring his wit in question, is, perhaps, be 
cause he is apt to be moved with compassion for 
those misfortunes or infinnities,whick another would 
turn into ridicule, aiid by that means gain the repu- 
tation of a wit* The ill-natured man, though but 
of equal parts, gives himself a larger field to expa«- 
tiate in ; he exposes those failings in human nature 
which the other would cast a veil over, laughs at 
vices which the other either excuses or conceals, 
gives utterance to reflections which the other stifles, 
falls indifferently upon friends or enemies, exposes 
the person who has obliged him, and, in short, sticks 
•at notliing that may establish his character of a wit. 
It is no wonder therefore he succeeds in it better 

Nn2 
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than the man of humanity,* as a person who makes 
use of indirect methods is more likely to grow rich 
than the fair trader. L. 
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In amore Jubc onmiainauni vitia: ii^wrutf 
Suspicione$y tnuntctf tcr, ittducuff 
BeUum, pax rursum 

TsR. Eim. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

In love are all these ills : suspicions, qnanels. 
Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and pe^ce again. 

COLMAN. 

Upon looking over the letters of my female corre* 
spondents, I find several from women complaining 
of jealous husbands, and at the same time protest- 
ing their own innocence ; and desiring my advice on 
this occasion. I shall therefore take this subject 
into my consideration ; and the more willingly, be- 
cause I find that the Marquis of Hallifax, who, in his 
Advice to a Daughter, has instructed a wife how to 
behave herself towards a false, an intemperate, a 
choleric, a sullen, a covetous, or a silly nusband, 
has not spoken one word of a jealous husband. 

' Jealousy is that pain which a man feels from the 
apprehension that he is not equally beloved by the 
person whom he entirely loves.' Now because our 
inward passions and inclinations can never make 
themselves visible, it is impossible for a jealous man 
to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions. His 
thoughts hang at best in a state of doubtfulness and 

^ * If Doctor Swift's wit was to be subjected to this scm- 
tinj, it would be circumscribed within a very narrow com ■ 
pass, llie chief source from which It sprung was the in* 
dignation that gnawed his heart. 
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uacertainty; aifd are never capable of i^ecetTing 
( any satisfactien on the advantageous side ; to that 

t his inquiries are most successful when they discover 

nothing. His pleusure arises from his disappoint- 
ments, and his life is ^ntin pursuit of a secret that 
destroys his happiness if he chance to find it* 

An ardent, love is always a strong inpiredient in 
this passion ; for the same afiection which stirs up 
the jeak)us man*s desires, and gives the party be- 
loved so beautiful a%ure in his imagination^ makes 
liim believe she kindles the same passion in others, 
and appears as amiable to all benolders. And as 
jealousy thus arises from an extraordinary love, it h 
of so delicate a nature, that it scorns to take up 
with any thing less than an equal return of love* 
Not the warmest expressions of affection, the 
softest and most tender hypocrisy, are able to give 
any satisfaction, where we are not persuaded that 
the affection is real, and the satisfaction mntaaL 
For the jealous mas wishes himself a kind of deity 
to the person he loves. He would be the only 
pleasure of her senses, the employment of her ' 
thoughts; and is angry at every thing she admires, 
or takes delight in, besides himself. 

Pheedra's request to his mistress, upon his leav- 
ing her for three days, is inimitably beautiful and 
natural : 

Cum nUlUe irio frasenSy abtens ut sUb : 
DUsnoeteaquemeameB: me de$ideres : 
MesomnUs: meexpectes: demeeogitei: 
Me speres: me te obUetes: mecum iota eis: 
Meusfac sis postremd animus, quando ego sum tuusJ^ 

Ter. Eun. Act. i Sc. 2. 

Be with yon soldier present^ as if absent 

All night and day love me: still long for me: ' 

Dream, ponder stiU 'on' me : wish, hope for me : 

Delight in me : be all in all with me ; 

Gi?e your whole heart, for mine's all your's, to me. 

COLMAlf. 

N n 3 
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The jealous man's disease is of so mali^ant a 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its own 
nourishment A cool behaviour sets him on the 
rack, and is interpreted as an instance of aversion 
or indifference ; a fond one raises his suspicions, 
and looks too much like dissimulation and arti- 
fice. If the person he loves be cheerful, her 
thoughts must be employed on another; and if 
sad, she is certainly thinking on himself. In short, 
there is no word or gesture so insignificant, but 
it gives him new hints, feeds his suspicions, and 
furnishes him with fresh matters of discovery : so 
that if we consider the effects of his passion, one 
would rather think it proceeded from an inveterate 
hatred, than an excessive love ; for certainly none 
can meet with more disquietude and uneasiness 
than a suspected wife, if we except the jealous 
husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this passion is, that 
it naturally tends to alienate the affection which it 
is so solicitous to engross ; and that for these two 
reasons, because it lays too great a constraint on 
the words and actions of the suspected person, and 
at the same time shews you have no honourable 
opinion of her ; both of which are strong motives 
to aversion. 

Nor is this the wor^t effect of jealousy; for it often 
draws after it a more fatal train of consequences, 
and makes the person you suspect guilty of the very 
crimes you are so much afraid of. It is very natural 
for such who are treated ill and upbraided falsely, 
to find out an intimate friend that will hear their 
complaints, console their sufferings, and endeavour 
to sooth and assuage their secret resentments. Be- 
sides, jealousy puts a woman often in mind of an ill 
thing thai she would not otherwise perhaps have 
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thought of, and fills her imagination with such an 
. unlucky idea, as in time grows familiar, excites 
desire, and loses all the shame and horror which 
might at first attend it. Nor is it a wonder if she 
who sttfifers wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, 
and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his esteem, 
resolves to give him reason for bis suspicions, and 
to eojoy the pleasure of the crime, since she must 
undergo the ignomimy. Such probably were the con- 
siderations that directed the wise man in his advice 
to husbands : * Be not jealous over the wife of thy 
bosom, and teach her not an evil lesson against 
thyself.'* 

And here, among the other torments which this 
passion produces, we may usually observe that 
none are greater mourners than jealous men, 
when the person who provoked their jealousy is 
taken from them. Then it is their love breaks out 
furiously, and throws off all the mixtures of suspi- 
cion which choked and smothered it before. The 
beautiful parts of the character rise uppermost in the 
jealous husband*s memory, and upbraid him with the 
ill usage of so divine a creature as was once in his 
possession ; whilst all the little imperfections, that 
were before so uneasy to him, wear off from his re- 
membrance, and shew themselves no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that jealousy 
takes the deepest root in men of amorous dis|)08i- 
tions; and of these we find three kinds who are 
most over-run with it. 

The first are those who are conscious to them- 
selves of an infirmity, whether it be weakness, old 
age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. These men 
are so well acquainted with the unamiable part of 
themselves, that they have not the confidence to 
think they aie really beloved ; and are so distrustful 

* Eccleiiasticuf ix. 1. 
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of their own merits, that all fondness towards theib. 
puts them out of eoantenance, and looks like a je^t 
upon theirpersons. They grow suspicious on their 
first looking in a' glass, and are stung with jealousy 
at the sight of a wrinkle. A handsome fellow im- 
mediately alarms them, and every thing that looks 
young, 6r gay turns their thoughts upoil their wives. 
A second sort of meii, who are most liable to this 
passion, are those of cunning, wary, and distrustful 
tempers. It is a fault very justly found in histories 
composed by politicians, that they leave nothing to 
chance or humour, but are still for deriving every 
action from some plot and contrivance, for drawing 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and events, and 
preserving a^coostant correspondence between thb 
camp and the council-table. And thus it happens in 
the affairs of love with men of too refined a thought. 
They put a construction on a look, and find out a de- 
sign in a smile ; they give new senses and significa- 
tions to words and actions; and are ever tormenting 
^ themselves with fancies of their own' raising. They 
generally act in a disguise themselves, and therefore 
mistake all outwanl shews and appearances for hy- 
pocrisy in others ; so that I believe no mien sees less 
of the truth and reality of things, than these great 
refiners upon incidents, who are so wonderfully sub- 
tle and over-wise in their conceptions. 

Now what these men fancy they know of women 
by reflection, your lewd and vicious men believe 
they have learned by experience. They have seen 
the poor husband so misled by tricks and artifices, 
and in the midst of his inquiries so lost and bewil- 
dered in a crooked intrigue, that they still suspect 
an under-plot in every female action ; and especially 
where they see any resemblance in the behaviour of 
two persons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from tfa^e 
same design in both* These men therefore bear 
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hard upon the suspected party, pursue her close 
through all her turnings and windings, and are too* 
well acquainted with the chase, to be flung off by 
any fiedse steps, or doubles. Besides, their acquaint- 
ance and conversation has lain wh<^ly among the 
vicious part of woman-kind, and therefore it is no 
wonder they censure all alike and look upon the 
whole sex as a species of imposters. But if, not- 
withstanding theur privHte experience, they can get 
over these prejudices, and entertain a favourable 
opinion of some women ; yet their own loose de- 
sires will stir up new suspicions from another side, 
and make them believe all men subject to the same 
inclinations with themselves. 

Whether these or other motives are most predo- 
minant, we learn from the modem histories of Ame- 
rica, as well as from our own experience in this part 
of the world, that jealousy is no northern passion, 
but rages most in those nations that lie nearest the 
influence of the sun. it is a misfortune for a woman 
to be bom between the tropics ; for there He the hot- 
test regions of jealousy, which as you come north- 
ward cools all along with the climate, till you scarce 
meet with any thing like it in the polar circle. Our 
own nation is very temperately situated in this re- 
spect; and if we meet with some few disordered 
with the violence of this passion, they are not the 
proper growth of our country, but are many degprees 
nearer the sun in their constitutions than in their 
climate. 

After this frightful account of jealousy, and the 
persons who are most subject to it, it will be but fair 
to shew by what means the passion may be best al- 
layed, and those who are possessed with it set at 
ease. Other faults, indeed, are not under the wife's 
jurisdiction, and should, if possible, escape her ob- 
servation ; but jealousy calls upon her particularly 
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for its eoils, and deserves all her ariandaEpplication 
in the attempt Besides, she has this for her encou- 
ragement, that her endeavours will be always pleas- 
ing, and that she will still find the affection of her 
husband rising tQiy:ards her in proportion as his 
doubts and suspicions vanish ; for^ as we have seen 
all along, there is so great a mixture of love and 
jealousy as is well worth the separating. But this 
shall be the subject of another paper^ L. 
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Credula rest amor est ■ 

Ovid. Met. vii. 820. 

IfOve is a credulous passion. 

Havikg in my yesterday's paper discovered the na- 
ture of jealousy, and pointed out the persons who 
are most subject to it, I must here apply myself to 
my fair correspondents, who desire to live well with 
a jealous husband, and to ease his mind of its un» 
just suspicions. 

The first rule f shall propose to be observed is 
that you never seem to dislike in another what th^ 
jealous man is himself guilty of, or to admire any 
thing in which he himself does not excel. A jealous 
man is very quick in his applications ; he knows how 
to find a double edge in an invective, and to draw a 
satire on himself out of a panegyric on another. He 
does not trouble himself to consider the person, bnt 
to direct the character ; and is secretly pleased or 
confounded, as he finds more or less of himself in it, 
I'he condemnation of any thing in another stirs up 
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-his jealousy, as it shews you have a value for others 
•besides himself; but the commeDdation of that 
'which he himself wants, inflames him more, as it 
shews that in some respects you prefer others be« 
fore him. Jealousy is admirably described. in this 
view by Horace in his ode to Lydia : 

Quum tUf Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ta meHm 

Ferveni difficili bUe tumet Jecw: 
Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 

Certd, sede manet ; hurlior et in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 
Qudm lentis pedOiis maeerer iguibus, 

1 Od. xiii* 1. 

. When Telephus his youtlifQl channs, 
His rosy neck and winding arms, 
With endless rapture yon recite. 
And in the pleasing name delight : 
My heart, inflam'd by Jealous heats 
With numberless resentments beats ; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the roan -mthln me dies : 
By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rising sighs and falling tears. 
That shew too well the warm desires. 
The silent, slow, consuming fires, 
Whioh on my inmost vitals prey, 
And melt my very soul away. 

The jealous man is not indeed an^y if you dislike 
another ; but if you find those faults which are lio be 
found in his own character, you discover not only 
your dislike of another, but of himself. In short, 
he is so desirous of engrossing all your love, that lie 
4s grieved at the want of any charm, which he be- 
lieves has power to raise it : and if he finds by your 
censures on others that he is not agreeable in your 
opinion as he might be, he naturally concludes you 
coul4 .love him better if he had other qualifications, 
and that by oonsequence your a£fection does not rise 
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80 liigh aB he thinks it ought. If therefore his tem- 
|ier be grave or sullen, you must not be too much 
pleased with a jest, or transported with any thing 
that is gay and diverting. If his beauty be none A 
' the best, you must be a professed admirer of pru- 
dence, or any other quahty he is master of, or at 
least vain enough to think he is. 

In the ne^t place you must be sure to be firee and 
open in your conversation with him, and to let in light 
upon your actions, to unravel all your designs, and 
discover every secret, however trifling or indifferent. 
A jealous husband has a particular aversion to winks 
and whispers ; and if he does not see to the bottom 
of every thing, will be sure to go beyond it in his 
fears and suspicions. He will tuways expect to be 
your chief confidant ; and where he finds himself kept 
out of a secret, will believe there is more in it than 
there should be. And here it is of great concern, 
that you preserve the character of your sincerity 
uniform and of a piece ; for if he once finds a false 
gloss put upon any single action, he quickly sus- 
pects all the rest : his working imagination imme- 
diately ti^kes a fale hint, and runs off with it into 
sevend remote consequences, till he has proved 
very ingenious in working out his own misery. 

If both these methods fail the best way will be to 
let him see you are much cast down and afflicted for 
the ill opinion he entertains of you, and the disquie- 
tudes he himself suffers for your sake. There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous pleasure in the 
jealousy of those who love them, that insult over an 
aching heart, and triumph in their charms,which are 
• able to excite so much uneasiness : 

Jrdeai ip»a Ucei, tcmeniis gaudet ammUi$. 

Juv. Sat. ?i. 208m 

Though eqnal pains her peace of mind destroy, 
A lover's toiments give her spiteful Joy. 
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But these often carry the humour so far, till their 
affected coldness and indifference quite kills all the 
fondness of a lover, and are then sure to meet in 
their turn with all the contempt and scorn that is 
due to so insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, it 
is very probable a melancholy, dejected carriage,lhe 
usual effects of injured innocence, may soften the 
jealous husband into pity, make him sensible of the 
wrong he does you, and work out of his mind all 
those fears and suspicions that make you both un- 
happy. At least it will have this good effect, that 
he will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in 
private, either because he is sensible it is a weak- 
ness, and will therefore hide it from your knowledge, 
or because he will be apt to fear some ill effect it 
may produce in cooling your love towards him, er 
diverting it to another. 

There is still another secret that can never fail, 
if you can once get it believed, and which is often 
practised by women of greater cunning than virtue. 
This is to change sides for a while with the jealous 
man, and to turn his own passion upon himself; to 
take some occasion of growing jealous of him, and 
to follow the example he himself hath set you. This 
counterfeited jealousy will bring him a great deal 
of pleasure, if he thinks it real ; for he knows expe- 
rimentally how much love goes along with this pas* 
sioD, and will besides feel something like the satis- 
faction of a revenge, in seeing you undergo all his 
own tortures. But this, indeed, is an artifice so 
difficult, and at the same time so disingenuous, 
that it ought never to be put in practice but by 
such as have skill enough to cover the deceit, and 
innocence to render it excusable, 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of 

VOL. II.' 
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Josephus;* which may serve almost as an example 
to whatever can be said on this subject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty birth, 
wit) and youth could give a woman, and Herod all 
the love that such charms are able to raise in a warm 
and amorous disposition. In the midst of this hk» 
fondness for Mariamne, he put her brother to death, 
as he did her father not many years after. The 
barbarity of the action was represented to Mark An- 
tony, who immediately summoned Herod into Egypt, 
to answer for the crime that was there laid to his 
charge. Herod attributed the summons to Antonyms 
desire of Mariamne, whom therefore, before his de* 
parture, he gave into the custody of his uncle Jo- 
seph, with private orders to put her to death, if any 
such violence was offered to himself. This Josepli 
was much delighted with Mariamne*s conversation, 
and endeavoured, with all his art and rhetoric, to 
set out the excess of Herod's passion for her ; but 
when he still found her cold and incredulous, he in- 
considerately told her, as a certain instance of her 
lord^s affection, the private orders he had left behind 
him, which plainly snewed,according to Joseph's in- 
terpretation, that he could neither live nor die with- 
out her. This barbarous instance of a wild unrea- 
sonable passion quite put out, for a time, those little 
remains of affection she still had for her lord. Her 
thoughts were so wholly taken up with the cruelty 
of his orders, that she could not consider the kind- 
ness that produced them, and therefore represented 
him in her imagination, rather under the fn^tful 
ideas of a murderer than a lover. 

Herod was at length acquitted and dismissed by' 
Mark Antony, when his soul was all in flames for 
his Mariamne; but before their meeting he was not 

* Antiquities of the Jews, book xv. chap. 3. sect B, §^ 
0. ehap. 7. sect. 1 , 8, &c. 
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a little alarmed at the repovt he- had heard of his 
uncle's conversation and familiarity with her in his 
absence. This therefore was the first discourse he 
entertained with her, in which she found it no easy 
matter to quiet his suspicions. But at last be ap- 
peared so well satisfied of her innocence, that from 
reproaches and wranglings he fell to tears and em- 
braces. Both of them wept tenderly at their re 
conciliation, and Herod poured out his whole soul 
to her in the warmest protestations of love and 
constancy ; when amidst all his sighs, and languish- 
ings she asked him, whether the private orders he 
left with his uncle Joseph were an instance of such 
an inflamed affection* The jealous king was imme- 
diately roused at so unexpected a question, and 
concluded his uncle must have been too familiar 
with her, before he would have discovered such a 
secret. In short, he put his uncle to death, and 
very difficultly prevailed upon himself to spare 
Mariamne. 

After this he was fbrced on a second journey into 
Egypt, when he committed his lady to the care ol 
Sohemus, with the same private orders he had be- 
fore given his uncle, if any mischief befel himself. 
In the meanwhile Mariamne so won upon Sohemus 
by her presents and obliging conversation, that she 
drew all the secret from him, with which Herod 
had intrusted him t so that after his return, when 
he flew to her with all the transports of joy and love, 
she received him coldly with sighs and tears, and 
all the marks of indifference and aversion. This 
reception so stirred up his indignation, that he had 
i^rtainiy slain her with his own hands, had not he 
feared he himself should have become the greatest 
sufferer by it. It was not lon^ after this, when he 
had another violent return of love upon him ; Ma- 
riamne was therefore sent for to him, whom he en- 
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deayoured to soften and reconcile with all possible 
conjugal caresses and endearments; but she de- 
clined his embraces, and answered all his fondness 
with bitter invectives for the death of her father, and 
her brother. This behaviour so incensed Herod, 
that he very hardly refrained from striking her; 
when in the heat of their quarrel there came in a 
witness, suborned by some of Mariamne's enemies, 
who accused her to the king of a design to poison 
him. Herod was now prepared to hear any thing 
in her prejudice, and immediately ordered her ser- 
vant to be stretched out upon the rack ; who in the 
extremity of his torture confest, that his mistress's 
aversion to the king arose from something Soheraus 
had told her; but as fpr any design of poisoning, 
he utterly disowned the least knowledge of it. This 
confession quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who 
now lay under the same suspicions and sentence that 
Joseph had before him, on the like occasion. Nor 
would Herod rest here; but accused her with great 
vehemence of a design upon ^is life, and, by his au- 
thority with the judges, had her publicly condemned 
and executed. Herod soon after her death gre\v 
melancholy and dejected, retiring from the public 
administration of affairs into a solitary forest, and 
there abandoning himself to all the black considera- 
tion», which na^rally arise from a passion made Vi\ 
4>f love, remorse, pity, and despair. He used to rav( 
for his Marianme, and to call upon her in his dis 
tractedfits; and in all probability would soon havi 
followed her, had not his thoughts been seasonabl; 
called off from so sad an object by public storms 
which at that time very nearly threatened him. 
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